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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  articles  in  Vol.  IV.  complete  the  general  scheme  of 
the  "  TEACHER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  "  as  laid  down  in  the 
Introduction  to  Vol.  I.,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  specific 
subjects  of  instruction  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  They  also  include  valuable  contributions  dealing 
with  the  relationship  of  the  Child  to  the  Law,  and  with 
the  efforts  being  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
who  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  The  comprehensive  list 
of  books  attached  to  the  article  on  School  Libraries  will 
make  the  selection  of  suitable  home  reading  an  easy  matter. 
The  articles  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  pictorial 
illustration,  and  the  list  of  illustrations  therefore  is  shorter 
than  those  in  previous  volumes. 
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MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

AND  JUNIOR  FORMS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

By  T.  PERCY  NUNN,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
I.  AIMS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION 

No  subject  exhibits  more  clearly  than  mathematics  the  influences 
of  the  various  types  of  educational  opinion  that  have  moulded 
the  elementary  curriculum.  Discussion  of  the  important  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  different  views  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  work.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  make  clear  the  position  from 
which  the  present  article  is  written.  Directly  the  notion  is  aban- 
doned that  the  child's  mind  is  a  passive  receptacle  of  whatever 
the  teacher  chooses  to  pour  into  it,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  determine  what  motives  stimulate  most  natur- 
ally and  effectively  the  pupil's  intellectual  activity.  Observation 
within  the  field  of  mathematical  teaching  reveals  at  least  three 
well-marked  motives  of  this  kind  :  (i)  The  attraction  of  the  thing 
which  is  new  or  striking  or  mysterious  in  its  properties  is  the 
earliest,  and  remains  one  of  the  most  powerful.  The  delight  of  a 
child  in  a  "  magic  square/'  or  of  a  veteran  mathematician  in  an 
unsuspected  property  of  a  well-known  curve,  are  examples  of  its 
operation.  We  may  call  it  the  "  wonder  "  motive,  (ii)  Again,  a 
great  deal  of  mathematical  study  and  investigation  is  motived  by 
the  desire  to  master  a  problem  that  has  other  than  mathematical 
Ui—  i 
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interest.  A  good  instance  is  Dr.  Cowell's  recent  invention  of  a  new 
method  for  tracing  the  seventy-five-year  journey  of  Halley's  comet. 
This  we  may  name  the  "  utility  "  motive,  (iii)  Finally,  there  is 
the  motive  typically  exhibited  in  Euclid's  Elements.  Euclid's  aim 
was  not  to  set  out  geometrical  truths  in  an  attractive  way,  nor  was 
it  to  provide  a  practical  handbook  for  the  surveyor  or  the  engineer. 
He  aimed  simply  at  building  up  a  complete  scientific  system  of 
geometry,  in  which  every  truth  should  find  its  place  in  a  rigid 
logical  structure.  We  have  here  the  "  pure  scientific  "  or  "  sys- 
tematising  "  motive.  Each  of  these  three  motives  exhibits  its 
influence  upon  the  mathematical  activity  of  the  school  child, 
but  they  do  not  exert  an  equal  influence.  In  the  earliest  stage  of 
instruction  the  first  alone  is  prominent,  the  third  in  most  cases 
plays  an  inconspicuous  part  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ;  the  second  is  dominant  through  the  most  important  part 
of  school-life. 

Upon  these  psychological  facts  the  following  discussion  of 
mathematical  teaching  is  based.  It  is  assumed  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  child  is  attracted  by  mathematical  truth  and  is  interested  in 
mathematical  processes  in  so  far  as  they  aid  his  own  doings  and 
makings,  or  help  him  to  understand  interesting  doings  and  makings 
of  other  people.  This  principle  should  have  direct  and  profound 
effect  both  on  the  curriculum  and  on  the  method  of  instruction. 

II.  CURRICULUM 

The  child's  early  dealings  with  number  no  doubt  follow  rather 
the  "  wonder  "  than  the  "  utility  "  motive.  Before  long,  however, 
the  formula  of  the  last  paragraph  begins  to  hold  good,  and  rules 
to  the  end  of  school-life.  From  this  time  onwards  mathematical 
instruction  must  not  terminate  upon  itself ;  it  must  constantly 
be  felt  by  the  pupil  to  enlarge  his  powers  of  acting  and  under- 
standing outside  mathematics.  The  manipulation  of  numbers, 
geometrical  figures,  and  symbols  must  justify  itself  by  its  bearing 
upon  the  manipulation  of  the  solid  realities  of  the  world.  At 
first,  while  the  child's  power  of  understanding  the  adult  world 
and  its  occupations  is  small,  the  mathematics  lesson  should  bear 
most  directly  upon  his  own  activities.  His  measurements  of 
class-room  and  playground,  his  simple  map-drawing  and  modelling, 
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and,  above  all,  his  constructive  work  in  paper,  cardboard,  and 
wood  should  be  the  chief  source  of  mathematical  problems,  and 
the  chief  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  growing  mathematical  powers. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  principle  is  generally  recognised  at 
present.  During  the  years  from  eight  to  eleven  the  child  is 
often  confined  to  the  most  arid  manipulations  of  numbers.  These 
are  not  much  less  out  of  touch  with  his  natural  world  because,  of 
late,  they  have  appeared  in  the  guise  of  "  problems."  For  these 
problems  are  too  often  about  matters  which  are  outside  the  circle 
of  his  interests,  and  present  generally  only  the  faintest  reflections 
of  reality.  At  a  time  when  his  spatial  experience  is  growing  most 
rapidly,  and  spatial  facts  are  much  more  interesting  than  numerical 
relations,  only  a  half-hearted  attempt  is  made — or  none  at  all — to 
develop  and  organise  this  experience  into  a  wide  and  firm  basis 
of  geometrical  knowledge.  Here  is  signalised  one  of  the  most 
important  defects  of  current  mathematical  teaching. 

As  the  pupil  grows  older  the  scope  of  practical  problems 
involving  mathematical  thinking  certainly  does  not  decrease. 
Physical  and  chemical  measurements  are  added  to  those  of  the 
handwork  course  ;  field  work  in  geography  gives  opportunity  for 
"  practical  geometry  "  on  a  large  scale.  But  there  enters  into 
the  work  a  new  element.  The  child  begins  to  take  an  interest, 
more  or  less  heightened  by  imagination,  in  the  typical  adult 
occupations — such  as  those  of  the  sailor  and  the  engineer — as 
well  as  in  the  more  striking  features  of  corporate  and  economic 
life.  At  this  age  his  practical  work  in  rudimentary  trigonometry 
may  be  interesting  to  him  chiefly  because  it  explains  the  procedure 
of  the  navigator  ;  while,  properly  taught,  he  will  value  knowledge, 
even  of  so  forbidding  a  subject  as  compound  interest,  because  it 
explains  how  a  municipality  deals  with  public  loans,  or  an  insur- 
ance company  determines  its  premiums. 

III.  METHOD 

Upon  the  same  principles  the  following  will  be  the  typical 
method  of  instruction.  Suppose  that  the  teacher  wishes  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  multiplication  of  fractions  or  of  the  properties  of 
similar  triangles.  He  will  select  as  his  starting-point  a  simple 
problem  of  real  and,  if  possible,  of  practical  interest,  which  cannot 
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be  solved  without  the  knowledge  in  question— for  example,  the 
calculation  of  the  area  of  a  rectangle  with  fractional  dimensions 
in  the  first  case,  or  the  determination  of  the  height  of  a  tree  in 
the  second.  The  knowledge  of  multiplication  of  fractions  or  of 
similar  triangles  is  not  to  be  imparted  beforehand  so  that  the 
problem  may  be  solved,  but  the  discussion  of  the  problem  is 
itself  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  in  question. 

There  now  follows  a  second  stage,  the  stage  of  practice  in  the 
technique  of  the  new  mathematical  method.  Having  learnt  from 
the  area-problem  what  multiplication  of  fractions  means,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  child  is  now  to  learn  to  use  this 
form  of  calculation  rapidly  and  accurately.  This  "  practice  " 
work  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  applications  of  the 
process  which  were  not  originally  before  the  pupil's  mind.  These 
applications  constitute  a  third  stage  in  the  teaching  of  the  method. 

Thus,  in  general,  mathematical  questions  should  be  raised  by 
problems  of  real  interest,  and  the  processes  of  practice  to  which 
these  lead  should  terminate  in  applications  to  new  problems.  The 
sources  of  these  problems  have  already  been  indicated.  The  hand- 
work course  will  supply  many.  Geography  is  fertile  in  them — the 
drawing  of  a  plan  of  the  playground  to  scale,  the  relief  model 
with  its  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  the  fixing  of  a  point  by 
"  co-ordinates,"  the  simple  geometry  of  the  sphere,  and  its  repre- 
sentation on  a  flat  surface  by  a  "  projection."  In  addition,  there 
are  the  allied  problems  of  surveying.  A  great  deal  of  what  is 
commonly  taught  as  elementary  physics  (weighing  and  measuring, 
density  and  specific  gravity  determination,  simple  mechanics,  and 
optics)  may  well  be  transferred  to  the  mathematics  course,  and  be 
used  either  as  points  of  departure  or  as  examples  of  application 
of  mathematical  investigations. 

IV.  TECHNIQUE  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Until  recently,  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school  has  been 
synonymous  with  arithmetic,  and  arithmetic  often  meant  skill 
in  numerical  computation  pursued  for  its  own  sake.  The  views  set 
forth  above  assign  to  skill  in  computation  a  subordinate  place  in 
a  larger  scheme.  It  is  to  be  acquired  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  practical  problems.  Mechanical 
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accuracy  and  neatness  will  not  be  the  only  virtues  of  the  young 
arithmetician  :  he  must  cultivate  a  constant  sense  of  the  relation 
between  his  figures  and  his  measurements  ;  he  must  learn  to  ap- 
proximate, and  to  check  his  calculations  by  rough  tests  and 
"  common-sense  "  considerations. 

At  the  same  time,  accuracy,  rapidity,  and  neatness  of  working 
remain  matters  of  great  importance,  and  the  teacher  should  not 
be  tempted  to  undervalue  them.  Particularly  important  in  this 
connection  are,  on  the  one  hand,  constant  practice  in  mental  work, 
closely  connected  with,  and  preparatory  to,  the  written  exercises  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  a  clear  and  logical 
arrangement  of  the  "  argument  "  of  written  work,  with  a  neat 
use  of  the  margin  for  incidental  calculations.  The  modern  touch 
should  show  itself  not  in  the  neglect  of  these  elements,  but  in 
their  due  subordination  to  aims  to  which  they  should  be  merely 
instrumental. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  a  still  more  important  factor — 
reasoning.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  danger  lest  the  reaction  from 
an  exaggerated  respect  for  the  formal  element  in  mathematics 
should  lead  us  to  neglect  it  and  to  foster  slipshod  habits  of  thought. 
The  true  principle  is  here,  as  before,  that  soundness  of  reasoning, 
both  in  arithmetic  and  in  geometry,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake — such  a  pursuit  implies  an  ideal  that  has  no  place  in 
elementary  education — but  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  The  "  mental  discipline  "  that  comes  with  the 
use  of  sound  logic  is  the  habit  of  the  workman  who  uses  his  tools 
to  their  best  effect  with  the  least  waste  of  effort. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important 
details  of  elementary  mathematical  teaching.  The  reader  should 
remember  that  the  background  of  practical  observation  and 
activity  is  presupposed  throughout. 

V.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROCESSES  OF  ARITHMETIC 

The  foundations  of  number-knowledge  must  be  laid  during 
the  kindergarten  period.  It  must  be  assumed  here  that  the 
child  has  acquired  a  real  though  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  numbers  to  things,  and  that  he  has  learnt  to  express 
simple  numerical  statements  in  the  decimal  notation. 
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The  operations  of  addition  and  of  multiplication  by  a  number 
less  than  ten  offer  little  difficulty  when  the  decimal  notation  is 
understood.  Efficiency  in  these  exercises  requires  constant  prac- 
tice in  addition  and  multiplication  "  tables  "  made  by  the  child 
himself.  Miss  Punnett  has  given  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
best  forms  of  "  number  schemes  "  for  this  purpose. 

Subtraction,  being  an  inverse  operation,  is  more  difficult  than 
addition.  The  symbolism  32  —  15  =  17  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  answer  to  two  questions  :  (i)  What  number  added  to  fifteen 
gives  thirty-two  ?  (ii)  What  will  remain  when  fifteen  is  taken 
from  thirty-two  ?  If  the  child  is  taught  the  former  interpretation, 
subtraction  will  be  to  him  "  complementary  addition  "  ;  if  he  is 
taught  the  latter  it  will  be  subtraction  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
word.  In  spite  of  good  arguments  on  the  other  side,  the  latter 
should  probably  be  preferred  as  representing  a  more  vigorous  and 
effective  idea.  The  following  method  of  dealing  with  "  carrying  " 
is  recommended  on  the  same  ground  of  psychological  efficiency. 
Five  cannot  be  taken  from  two  :  we  "  borrow/'  therefore,  one  of 
the  three  tens  represented  by  the  3,  and  take  three  from  it  to  make 
the  two  up  to  five.  The  residue,  seven,  is  set  down  in  the  units' 
place.  We  then  take  the  one  ten  from  the  remaining  two  tens, 
and  set  it  down  in  the  tens'  place. 

Division,  another  inverse  process,  again  presents  two  meanings. 
The  symbolism  20^4  =  5  may  be  regarded  as  stating  either  (i)  that 
the  number  of  fours  in  twenty  is  five,  or  (ii)  that  one  quarter  of 
twenty  is  five.  The  former  interpretation  should  alone  be  used 
for  some  time  after  the  formal  introduction  of  the  process.  Divi- 
sion should  not  be  studied  at  all  until  the  child  has  considerable 
familiarity  with  addition,  multiplication,  and  subtraction. 

When  the  decimal  notation  has  been  extended  to  include 
hundreds  and  thousands,  multiplication  by  a  number  of  two 
digits  can  be  taught.  It  should  be  prefaced  by  exercises  showing 
that  when  a  number  is  multiplied  by  ten  each  digit  moves  one 
place  to  the  left.  A  nought  is  set  in  the  units' place  to  show  that 
the  place  is  empty.  Thus  the  effect  of  multiplying  forty-three 

by  ten  is  shown  by  the  scheme  not  by  Multiplication 

by  twenty  involves  both  moving  the  figures  to  the  left  and  doubling 
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the  resulting  number,  but  the  two  operations  can  be  carried  out 
together.  When  we  multiply  forty-three  by  twenty-four  we 
should  first  multiply  by  the  twenty,  for  this  operation  gives  us 
the  more  important  part  of  the  product.  The  scheme  will  be  — 

43  x  24 
24 

860 
172 

1032 

"  Long  "  division  by  such  a  number  as  seventeen  should  be 
prefaced  by  taking  a  "  short  "  division  and  expanding  it  into  the 
"  long  "  division  form.  The  quotient  should  always  be  written 
above  the  dividend.  Thus  we  may  compare  — 

169 
5)847         with    5)847 

169  rem.  2 

34 
30 

47 
45 

2  rem. 

and  so  learn  to  solve  the  problem  391  -=-  17  — 

23 

17)391 
34 


As  the  child  grows  older  division  by  easy  numbers  of  two  digits 
(such  as  15,  21,  etc.)  should  become  "  short  "  division.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  while  teaching  the  "  Italian  "  method 
for  all  divisors. 

The  preceding  work  is  based  entirely  upon  the  study  of  groups 
of  separate  objects.     After  it  has  made  some  progress  the  study 
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of  continuous  quantities  should  be  begun.  Tillich's  bricks  are  a 
convenient  apparatus  for  this  study,  which  should  gradually 
develop  into  the  "  measurement  "  of  lengths  by  a  standard  unit, 
such  as  the  inch,  the  foot,  and  the  yard.  Weighing  is  a  further 
application  of  number  to  continuous  quantity,  which  should  be 
begun  at  an  early  stage.  The  child's  attention  should  at  first 
be  confined  to  the  pound  and  the  ounce.  Practical  exercises  in 
measuring  and,  where  possible,  in  weighing,  should  from  the 
outset  form  an  important  feature  of  the  arithmetic  lesson. 
Measurements  should  be  made  to  the  nearest  inch  or  ounce.  In 
this  way  the  child  gains  his  first  introduction  to  the  fundamentally 
important  idea  of  approximation. 

The  subtraction  of  sums  of  money,  of  lengths,  and  of  weights, 
should,  where  it  involves  carrying,  follow  the  process  already 
described.  Multiplication  of  money,  lengths,  or  weights,  should 
be  carried  out  in  one  step,  unless  there  is  a  very  obvious  advantage 
in  taking  two  steps.  (For  example,  in  multiplying  by  twenty- 
nine  it  would  be  economical  to  multiply  by  thirty,  and  subtract 
the  multiplicand  from  the  result.)  Constant  use  should  be  made 
of  "  practice  "  methods  of  determining  the  various  parts  of  the 
product. 

VI.  VULGAR  FRACTIONS 

The  child  first  meets  with  the  ideas,  nomenclature,  and 
notation  of  fractions  when  he  studies  "  sharing  "  problems.  He 
learns  that  if  three  boys  share  a  number  of  marbles  equally,  the 
number  received  by  each  is  called  a  "  third  "  of  the  whole,  and 
that  two  of  the  party  may  be  said  to  possess  "  two-thirds  "  of  the 
marbles.  He  learns  that  one-third  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
whole  by  three  and  two-thirds  by  doubling  the  result.  The  nota- 
tion J,  f  follows  easily  from  analogy  with  the  symbols  for  a  half- 
penny and  a  farthing. 

Systematic  study  of  fractions  should  begin  with  an  attempt 
to  carry  linear  measurements  to  a  higher  degree  of  approximation 
than  the  nearest  inch.  By  actual  use  of  a  footrule  divided  partly 
into  quarters  and  partly  into  eighths  (and  also,  perhaps,  partly 
into  twelfths)  of  an  inch  the  child  learns  to  perform  such  calcu- 
lations as — 
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(i)2i  +  ii  =  4J. 

(2f  in.  and  i  in.  make  3f  in.,  and  J  in.  make  4!  in.) 

(ii)  4f-2j  =  i|. 

(2f  in.  from  4  in.  leaves  ij  in.  which,  with  f  in.,  makes  if  in.) 
(in)  2|  x  5  =  i3f. 

(5  times  2  in.  is  10  in.,  5  times  J  in.  is  15  quarters  of  an  inch,  i.e. 

3f  in.  ;   total  length  13!  in.) 
(iv)  2iJ^6  =  3f ;  £of  2ii  =  3jj. 

(J  of  21  in.  is  3  in.  and  3  in.  over  ;  3f  in.  are  15  quarter-inches  ;   J  of 

15  quarters  is  2  quarters,  i.e.  J  in.,  and  3  quarters  over  ;  J  of  3  quarters 

of  an  inch  is  J  in. ;  total  3f  in.) 

The  graduated  ruler  should  be  discarded  as  the  child  proves 
able  to  solve  problems  in  the  light  of  his  direct  experience  of  the 
relations  of  fractions.  The  time-honoured  study  of  the  divided 
cake  should  not  be  neglected.  Opportunity  should  be  found  to 
teach  the  important  truth  that  |  of  one  inch  (or  cake)  is  equivalent 
to  J  of  three  inches  (or  cakes). 

The  terms  multiplication  and  division,  when  applied  to  the 
operations  symbolised  by  3|  x  2j  =  9!  or  lyj  -r  nj  =  i  J,  are  ob- 
viously extended  beyond  the  meaning  the  child  was  originally 
taught  to  give  them.  He  has  learnt  (for  example)  that  7  x  4  =  28 
and  28  -r  7  =  4  are  simply  short  ways  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
74-7  +  7  +  7  =  28.  But  it  is  impossible  to  write  down  3!  two  and 
a  half  times,  or  nj  one  and  a  half  times.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  justify  the  new  forms  of  expression  by  introducing  problems 
in  which  they  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Problems  concerning  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  are  convenient  examples.  Suppose  AB  (fig.  i) 
to  be  3f  in.  long  and  AD  2\  in.  long.  The  figure  can  be  divided 
into  two  strips,  Aq,  ps,  each  an  inch  high,  and  a  third  strip,  rC, 
half  an  inch  high.  Each  "  inch  strip  "  obviously  contains  3!  sq.  in., 
while  the  "  half-inch  strip  "  contains  \  of  3^  sq.  in.  We  have 
therefore — 

Area  of  rectangle  =  3 }  x  2-f-  i  of  3j 
=  7i4-iJ 
=  9Jin. 

Now,  if  the  breadth  had  been  2  in.  or  3  in.  the  rule  for  calculating 
the  area  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  symbolism — 

Area  =  3  j  x  2  or  Area  =  3}  x  3 
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It  seems  natural  and  reasonable  to  use  the  same  symbolism  when 
the  length,  instead  of  being  2  in.  or  3  in.,  is  something  between 
the  two.  Thus,  when  the  breadth  is  2\  in.  we  agree  to  write — 

Area  =  3f  x  2j 


=  9i  sq.  in. 

A  similar  argument  justifies  the  extension  to  fractions  of  the 
symbolism  for  division.  The  operations  called  "  reduction  to  an 
improper  fraction  "  and  "  cancelling  "  first  appear  in  connection 
with  fractional  division.  They  should  now  be  applied  to  cases  of 
multiplication,  involving  three  terms  or  large  denominators. 

Problems  of  the  "  partnership  " 
,  type  should  be  treated  at  this 
stage.  A  little  later  should 
come  the  expression  of  one 
quantity  as  a  fraction  of  another. 
This  operation  should  be  taught 
as  a  means  of  solving  such  pro- 
blems as  the  following  :  When 
A  first  went  to  work  he  earned 


24' 


FIG.  i. 


5s.  a  week,  and  saved  on  the 
average  is.  $d. ;  now  he  earns 

75.  6d.  a  week  and  saves  is.  8d.  Does  he  now  save  a  greater  or 
a  smaller  proportion  of  his  wages  ?  From  these  exercises  a  clear 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ratio,  and  of  the  equality  and 
inequality  of  ratios  should  be  derived.  They  will  also  give  occa- 
sion for  finding  how  to  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator 
in  cases  which  are  not  familiar  from  the  use  of  the  graduated 
ruler.  There  are  two  types  which  may  be  dealt  with  graphically 
as  in  the  following  instances  : 

(a)  The  question  is  to  determine  which  of  the  ratios  f  and  f 
is  the  greater.  Take  a  line  AB  (fig.  2 a)  and  divide  it  above  into  5 
and  below  into  7  equal  parts.  None  of  the  lines  of  division  coin- 
cide. Thus,  fifths  cannot  be  expressed  as  sevenths  nor  sevenths 
as  fifths.  But  if  each  of  the  fifths  is  divided  into  seven  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  the  sevenths  into  five  equal  parts  (fig.  2b), 
there  will  be  35  equal  divisions  above  and  below.  It  is  now  clear 
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that  we  can  compare  fifths  and  sevenths  indirectly  by  expressing 
them  as  thirty-fifths.  Thus  we  have  f  =  H  and  f  =  f£,  whence 

(6)  Next  let  the  ratios  to  be  compared  be  •&  and  -&.  On 
dividing  AB  into  12  equal  parts  above  and  15  below  (fig.  3)  we 
find  that  the  fourth  and 

eighth  division  marks  above     A r-1 — I ^ — _J , — I . .    .     B 

coincide  with  the  fifth  and 

tenth  below.      The  line  is 

thus  divided  into  three  ex-  i      •  '  r 

actly  similar  portions.     Let      *   ill II  [I  ll  i|  1 1 1 1  [1 1 1 1  [li  1 1  [II 1 1  [H  ll  B 

us  consider  the  first  portion  FIG.  2&. 

only.       If    we    subdivided 

each  of  the  four  parts  above  into  five,  and  each  of  the  five  parts 

below  into   four,   and   continued   this   mode   of   division    along 

the  line  we  should  finally  have  the  line  divided  into  4x5x3 

or  5x4x3,  that  is,  sixty  equal  parts  above  and  below.      We 

conclude  that  both  twelfths  and  fifteenths  can  be  expressed  as 

sixtieths.     Thus  ^  =  f  o,  A  =  <H)>  an(i  1*2  >"  T5- 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  add  or  subtract  fractions  with 
any  denominators.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  com- 
plicated addition  problems  rarely  occur  outside  the  conventional 

exercises  of  the  text-book. 
II  | "  "  They  might  be  deleted  with  ad- 
I  I  I  I  vantage,  and  the  time  required 

FIG.  3.  for  their  mastery  devoted  to  the 

topics  described   below.      This 

observation  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  complicated  exer- 
cises in  the  "  simplification  "  of  fractional  expressions.  The 
teacher  should  regard  these  as  obsolete. 

VII.  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS 

The  extended  use  of  the  decimal  notation  may  be  introduced 
long  before  the  stage  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  section  has 
been  reached.  It  should  be  taught  as  a  convenient  way  of  ex- 
pressing quantities  measured  in  the  metric  system.  Thus,  a  length 
of  3  metres,  7  decimetres,  and  6  centimetres  can  be  written  as 
376  metres — the  second  form  being  regarded  as  simply  a  more 
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compact  one  than  the  former.  The  point  serves  to  mark  off  the 
figure  (or  figures)  to  which  the  denomination  "  metres  "  applies  ; 
the  other  figures  indicate  decimetres,  centimetres,  etc.  in  order. 
The  methods  of  adding  and  subtracting  quantities  expressed 
as  "  decimals/'  and  of  multiplying  and  dividing  them  by  numbers 
of  one  digit,  can  now  be  investigated  without  considering  the  figures 
as  representing  fractions.  We  have,  in  fact,  merely  to  repeat 
upon  a  new  scheme  of  denominations  the  processes  familiar  in 
their  applications  to  English  money  and  measures.  The  processes 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  actual  problems  in  weighing 
and  measuring.  An  example  of  division  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  important  principle  of  approximation. 
Seven  pennies  have  been  weighed.  All  the  results  are  different, 
but  the  total  weight  is  61*52  grams — i.e.  61  grams,  5  decigrams, 
2  centigrams.  If  the  coins  were  melted  together  and  seven  equal 
pennies  made  from  the  metal,  what  would  each  penny  weigh  ? 
Here  we  have 

7)61-52  grams 

878  grams  +  -f  centigram. 

One-seventh  of  61  grams  is  8  grams  and  5  grams  (or  50  decigrams) 
over.  One-seventh  of  55  decigrams  is  7  decigrams  and  6  decigrams 
(or  60  centigrams)  over.  One-seventh  of  62  centigrams  is  8  centi- 
grams and  6  centigrams  over.  Thus,  each  new  penny  would  weigh 
878  grams  and  f  centigram.  But  the  balance  we  use  weighs  only 
to  centigrams.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  penny  would  be  given  as 
8 '79  grams.  We  learn  that  if  the  remainder  is  greater  than  half 
the  divisor  the  last  figure  of  the  decimal  must  be  increased  by  i. 
If  the  remainder  is  less  than  half  the  divisor  it  may  be  neglected. 
After  applying  the  decimal  notation  to  the  various  metric 
measures  we  are  in  a  position  to  apply  it  to  non-metric  units.  We 
may  argue  as  follows  :  In  the  expressions  6*27  grams,  6*27  metres, 
6*27  litres,  the  2  represents  a  denomination  ten  times  as  small  as 
the  denomination  represented  by  the  6,  the  7  a  denomination  ten 
times  as  small  as  that  represented  by  the  2.  Now,  if  we  are  using 
English  measures  there  is  no  denomination  ten  times  as  small  as 
(say)  the  foot,  yet  we  may  agree  that  6*27  ft.  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  6  ft.,  2  tenths  of  a  ft.,  and  7  tenths  of  a  tenth,  that  is,  7 
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hundredths  of  a  foot.  Thus  numbers  after  a  decimal  point  may 
be  thought  of  as  representing  the  numerators  of  fractions  whose 
denominators  are  10,  100,  etc. 

This  principle  of  "  decimalisation  "  should  be  extended  to 
other  non-metric  units — especially  to  money.  The  elaborate  pro- 
cesses of  "  reduction  to  a  decimal  "  usually  taught  are  unnecessary. 
The  pupils  should  learn  to  decimalise  sums  of  money,  weights, 
etc.,  mentally,  and  to  reconvert  decimalised  statements  into  the 
ordinary  form.  The  object  of  these  conversions  should  always 
be  the  same— namely,  the  convenience  of  manipulating  numbers 
expressed  in  the  decimal  notation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  attack  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals  by  decimals.  The  first  step  is  to  show  that 
multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  ten  shifts  every  figure  one  place  to 
the  left,  and  that  division  by  ten  shifts  each  figure  one  place 
to  the  right,  the  decimal  point  remaining  fixed.  Thus : 

14-06  x  10  and  14-06  -4- 100 

gives  140-6  gives  o  •  1 406 

These  rules  are  conveniently  illustrated  by  the  use  of  small 
wooden  squares  bearing  the  digits  o,  i,  2,  etc.  They  can  be  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards  along  a  shelf,  a  drawing-pin  being  stuck 
into  the  edge  of  the  shelf  to  represent  the  point.  We  may  now 
(for  example)  multiply  14*06  by  327  in  accordance  with  the 
following  scheme 

14-06 
327 


459-762 

Observe  (i)  that  the  units  figure  (2)  of  the  multiplier  is  set  under 
the  last  figure  of  the  multiplicand,  just  as  it  would  be  if  we  were 
multiplying  by  that  figure  alone  ;  (ii)  that  in  multiplying  by  7, 
that  is,  by  7  -r  10  we  shift  each  figure  one  place  to  the  right,  and 
at  the  same  time  multiply  it  by  7  ;  (iii)  that  the  parts  of  the 
product  are  obtained  in  order  of  importance  ;  (iv)  that  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  each  line  comes  underneath  the  multiplier  which 
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produces  it ;  (v)  that  all  the  decimal  points  in  the  products  come 
beneath  the  point  in  the  multiplicand. 

The  process  called  "  reducing  a  vulgar  to  a  decimal  fraction  " 
is  best  taken  before  division.  Its  proper  object  is  to  express 
a  number  of  ratios  in  such  a  form  that  their  relative  magni- 
tudes are  easily  seen.  Thus  we  learn  from  Whitaker's  Almanack 
that  the  ratios  of  population  to  acreage  of  the  43  counties  of 
England  are  given  approximately  by  the  following  fractions  : 
Bedford  £f,  Berks  ti  Bucks  #,  Cambridge  f  £,  etc.  It  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  express  the  43  fractions  with  the 
same  denominator.  But  when  the  successive  fractions  are  ex- 
pressed as  0*55,  0*49,  0*41,  o'35,  etc.,  we  can  not  only  see  their 
order  of  magnitude  at  a  glance,  but  also  measure  their  differences. 
The  process  of  "  expansion  "  of  such  a  fraction  as  £f  into  tenths, 
hundredths,  etc.,  depends  on  the  fact  that  iHr  =  yr  of  17.  It  would 
be  illegitimate  here  to  carry  the  expansion  finally  beyond  hun- 
dredths. Thus  we  proceed  as  follows — 

0-548 

31)17-000 
15-5 


I  -50 
1-24 

0*260 

0-248  i.e.  J{  =  0-55 


In  problems  involving  division  by  a  decimal,  the  divisor  is 
first  converted  into  a  whole  number  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
successive  multiplications  by  ten.  The  dividend  must,  of  course,  be 
multiplied  by  ten  the  same  number  of  times.  The  process  of  divi- 
sion is  then  carried  out  as  in  the  foregoing  scheme.  The  degree 
of  accuracy  sought  must  first  be  decided  upon,  and  indicated  by 
the  addition  of  the  proper  number  of  zeroes.  The  rule  for  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point  is  obvious  ;  it  is  placed  immediately 
above  the  point  in  the  (altered)  dividend,  just  as  it  is  placed  below 
that  point  in  short  division. 

"  Contracted  "  methods  of  multiplication  and  division  follow 
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naturally  from  the  methods  described  above.     It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  they  can  claim  a  place  in  the  school  course. 


VIII.  PROPORTION.    THE  PERCENTAGE  METHOD 

We  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  fundamental  operations  and 
notations  of  arithmetic  ;  the  rest  of  the  subject  consists  in  their 
application  to  problems.  School  mathematics  has  suffered  in- 
calculable harm  through  the  tendency  to  classify  and  standardise 
problems  such  as  "  partnership  problems/'  "  cistern  problems/' 
"  profit  and  loss/'  "  alligation,"  etc.  Any  attempt  to  bring  special 
types  of  problems  under  special  "  rules  "  is  strongly  to  be  depre- 
cated, since  it  tends  to  make  work  in  arithmetic  a  mechanical 
and  unintelligent  performance.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  process 
of  such  wide  application  that  it  must  receive  special  attention. 
This  is  the  process  called  proportion,  which  includes,  as  a  very 
important  special  case,  the  percentage  process. 

It  is  customary  to  base  the  treatment  of  proportion  upon  the 
so-called  "  unity  method/'  While  the  employment  of  this  method 
is  often  natural  and  effective,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
used  when  the  application  of  the  idea  of  a  ratio  would  be  really 
simpler  and  more  direct.  The  stages  leading  up  to  the  use  of 
ratios  are  sketched  in  the  following  examples.  The  first  stage  will 
be  taken  at  quite  an  early  point  in  the  course,  the  final  stage  will 
be  one  of  the  last  items  of  the  curriculum. 

(a)  If  I  spend  is.  2d.  on  oranges  for  5  children,  how  much 
should  I  allow  in  order  to  make  the  same  provision  for  15  children  ? 
Here,  since  the  second  number  is  three  times  the  first,  the  cost 
will  be  three  times  as  great.  Thus  we  have — 

Cost  =  is.  2d.  x  3 
=  3s.  6d. 

(i)  A  bicyclist  takes  I  hr.  40  min,  to  ride  18  miles.  How 
long  will  he  take  to  go  27  miles  at  the  same  rate  ?  Here  the  second 
distance  is  i£  times  the  first  distance  Thus  we  have — 

Time  =  i  hr.  40  min.  x  i  J 
=  2j  hrs. 

(c)  How  long  would  the  same  bicyclist  take  to  ride  23  miles 
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at  the  same  rate  ?  Analogy  with  the  preceding  examples  at  once 
suggests  the  process  — 

Time  =  I  hr.  40  min.  x  f  f 

Henceforward  problems  of  this  type  are  all  set  down  in  a  similar 
way.  The  numbers  which  enter  into  the  ratio  are  set  down  as 
given,  any  simplification  which  the  ratio  admits  being  performed 
subsequently. 

Problems  involving  inverse  proportion  should  be  studied  side 
by  side  with  problems  of  direct  proportion,  and  in  stages  parallel 
to  those  indicated  above.  Problems  involving  the  square  of  a 
ratio  are  harder  and  should  come  later.  The  teacher  will  find 
it  best  to  base  his  teaching  of  these  and  the  problems  of  "  com- 
pound "  proportion  upon  the  consideration  of  physical  cases  such 
as  the  following  — 

(d}  Here  is  a  wooden  square  measuring  2*3  in.  in  the  side, 
while  here  is  a  second  square  cut  from  the  same  board  but  measuring 
6*9  in.  each  way.  The  first  square  weighed  7  ounces.  What  will 
the  second  weigh  ?  The  side  of  the  second  square  being  three 
times  the  side  of  the  first  the  amount  of  wood  in  it  will  be  3x3, 
or  nine  times  as  large.  Hence  we  have  — 

Weight  of  second  square  =  7  oz.  x  9 

=  3  Ibs.  15  oz. 

(e)  Here  is  a  third  square,  also  from  the  same  board,  and 
measuring  8*4  in.  in  the  side.  What  should  its  weight  be? 
Following  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  problem  we  have  — 

Weight  of  third  square  =  7  oz.  x  (|!J) 

(/)  Finally  I  have  a  fourth  square  of  the  same  area  as  the  last, 
but  cut  from  a  thinner  board  of  the  same  wood.  The  thickness 
of  the  first  square  is  rz  in.,  of  the  fourth  0*8  in.  What  would 
you  expect  the  latter  to  weigh  ?  Here  we  can  obviously  say  that 

Weight  of  fourth  square  =  weight  of  third  square  x  ?'.| 


—  i-i  r^7     V    /8'4\2  v    °*8 
—  7  OZ.   X    (2-3)     X   T'2- 


The  percentage  method  is  merely  a  special  case  of  proportion. 
It  should  be  taught  as  a  means  of  comparing  two  cases  of  numerical 
relationship. 

For  example,  between  the  ages  of  5  \  and  6J  the  average  boy's 
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height  increases  from  417  in.  to  43*9  in.  Between  15^  and  i6£ 
it  increases  from  62*9  in.  to  64*9  in.  In  order  fully  to  compare 
these  growths  we  imagine  two  trees,  A  and  B,  both  100  in.  high 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  is  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
average  boy  between  5 £  and  6£,  B  at  the  same  rate  as  the  average 
boy  between  15 \  and  i6£.  Since  the  growth  in  each  case  will  be 
an  increase  upon  an  original  height  of  looin.  the  numbers  measur- 
ing them  will  be  directly  comparable.  We  call  them  the  growth  per 
cent.  Thus  we  have — 

Growth  between  5j  and  6|  =  2'2  in.  x  ^* 

=  5*3  in.  per  cent. 
Growth  between  15  J  and  i6J  =  2  in.  x  ~~ 

=  3*2  in.  per  cent. 

The  difficulties  which  the  beginner  finds  in  handling  percentages 
are  best  overcome  in  problems  with  physical  data — especially  those 
yielded  by  his  own  weighing  and  measuring.  The  application  to 
financial  problems  should  come  later. 


IX.  FINANCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     "  THE  ARITHMETIC  OF 
CITIZENSHIP  " 

What  may  be  called  financial  arithmetic  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute on  account  of  the  over-elaboration  and  general  artificiality 
of  the  traditional  treatment.  Nevertheless,  treated  with  the  aims 
and  in  the  spirit  indicated  in  Section  II,  it  should  remain  an 
integral  and  an  important  part  of  the  school  course.  The  guiding 
principles  here  are  (i)  to  regard  the  arithmetical  work  as  simply 
a  means  of  understanding  in  broad  outline  the  real  character  and 
importance  of  the  economic  aspects  of  modern  life  selected  for 
study  ;  and  (ii)  to  illustrate  the  topics  by  a  sufficiency  of  actual 
detail.  The  data  for  calculations,  graphical  work,  etc.,  should 
generally  be  real  data  taken  from  such  sources  as  Whitaker's 
Almanack,  the  Statistical  Abstract,  London  Statistics,  the  annual 
budgets  of  local  authorities,  the  reports  of  banking  and  other 
joint  stock  companies,  and  the  financial  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
The  following  examples  may  be  given  of  exercises  which  should 
be  varied  to  suit  the  local  and  social  circumstances  of  the  scholar, 
in— 2 
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Poor  ffe/ief     Contribution  to    Education     Police     Other  Expenses. 

County  Council. 
Jl-39d  9  I6d  I092d        3  24d          13  29d 

FIG.  4. 


(a)  Rates  and  their  relation  to  rent ;    analysis  of  municipal  ex- 
penditure out  of   rates.     Fig.  4  reproduces  a  graphical  analysis 

of    the    rate   taken 
HACKNEY  _  Total  Rate  4s  Od  in  the  &.          from    aLondon 

borough  in  1910 ;  in 
the  original  the  vari- 
ous sections  were 
differently  coloured. 
Numerous  calcula- 
tions can  be  based  upon  this  analysis  :  e.g.  a  man  occupies  a 
house  in  Hackney  rated  at  £42  per  annum.  How  much  does  he 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  public  education  ?  The  annual  budget 
of  the  local  authority  may  be  analysed  in  a  similar  manner  so  as 

LOAN  of  -£8-53  repaid  in  10  years  by  ANNUITY  of  £i. 
9 

£853 1 

8 


J  23456789          JO 

FIG.  5. 

The  shaded  portion  of  each  column  represents  the  payment  of  £i 
at  the  end  of  each  year. 


The  part  shaded  thus  represents  REPAID  CAPITAL, 


The  part  shaded  thus  fl  J  represents  INTEREST  on  the 
Capital  outstanding  during  that  year. 
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to  exhibit  the  sources  of  income  other  than  rates,  as  well  as  the 
relative  importance  of  different  items  of  expenditure. 

(6)  The  question  of  interest  on  loans  may  receive  special  atten- 
tion. The  method  of  gradual  repayment  by  a  sinking  fund,  plus 
interest  on  outstanding  capital,  can  be  studied  arithmetically  and 
graphically  (see  fig.  5),  and  further  illustrated  by  the  operations 
of  a  building  society,  by  foreign  "  bonds/'  the  perpetual  annuities 
called  "  consols/1  etc. 

(c)  The  relations  of  capital  to  industry  should  be  explained 
in  connection  with  enterprises  of  current  interest.  The  main 


FIG.  6. 


points  in  the  theory  of  investments  may  be  illustrated  by  data 
taken  from  the  newspaper.  The  relation  of  the  bank  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  private  customer  and  on  the  other  to  industrial  under- 
takings should  be  made  clear.  Cheques,  etc.,  should  be  exhibited 
and  their  use  explained. 

(d}  The  main  outlines  of  the  theory  of  life-insurance  are  simple 
to  understand,  and  should  be  taught  in  every  school.  By  the  use 
of  Tables  of  Expectation  of  Life  and  Compound  Interest  (both 
are  contained  in  Whitaker's  Almanack}  many  typical  premium 
problems  can  be  solved. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  topics  require  a  knowledge  of  "  com- 
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pound  interest/'  This  notion  is  best  taught  by  physical  instances 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  graph.  Imagine  a  plant  now  i  ft.  high,  which 
has  been  and  continues  growing  uniformly  at  such  a  rate  that 
every  inch  of  it  increases  in  the  course  of  a  week  to  1*1  in.  Then 
fig.  6  exhibits  its  height  at  different  times  before  and  after  the 
present  observation.  The  height  at  the  end  of  each  week  in 
the  future  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  height  a  week  before 
by  i 'i.  Past  heights  are  similarly  calculated  by  repeated  division 
by  ri.  The  graph  drawn  through  the  points  thus  indicated  gives 
the  heights  at  intermediate  times.  The  same  graph  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  growth  of  a  sum  of  money  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
compound  interest.  It  may  be  used  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  amount  and  present  value.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  sum 
(£87)  represented  by  pq  grows  to  £140,  represented  by  PQ,  in 
5  years  may  be  expressed  by  saying  either  that  £140  is  the  amount 
of  £87  for  5  years,  or  that  £87  is  the  present  value  of  £140  for  the 
same  time — in  each  case  at  10  per  cent.  It  becomes  clear,  too, 
that  the  present  value  is  calculated  from  the  principal  by  dividing 
by  1*1  five  times.  Actual  calculations  of  compound  interest 
should  be  made  only  to  ensure  comprehension  of  their  nature, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  very  simple.  For  other  purposes  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  tables. 

X.  GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION 

Several  instances  have  been  given  of  the  use  of  graphical  methods 
in  exposition.  The  diagram  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a 
general  arithmetical  truth  in  an  easily  intuitable  form,  and  is 
for  that  reason  much  more  effective  with  the  young  than  an 
argument  expressed  in  words  or  symbols.  This  property  of  the 
diagram  is  well  illustrated  by  a  method  of  teaching  square  root 
described  in  the  School  World  for  January  1911,  but  too  long  to 
reproduce  in  full.  Figs.  7,  8,  9  illustrate  the  method  in  a  simple 
case.  It  is  required  to  find  the  length  of  side  of  the  square  AB, 
whose  area  is  14*44  S<1-  ln-  Since  the  length  is  between  3  in. 
and  4  in.  we  begin  by  marking  off  the  square  XY  containing  9 
sq.  in.  This  operation  leaves  (fig.  8)  a  gnomon  composed  of 
two  identical  rectangles,  P  and  Q,  and  a  square  R,  the  area  of  the 
whole  being  14-44—  9  =  5*44  S(3-  ni-  The  three  figures  are  now 
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5-44  sy  uv 

9  sq  ui. 

Y    O 


;R 


arranged  as  a  rectangular  strip  (fig.  9).     The  height  of  this  strip 

must  be  rather  less  than  5-44  -=-  6  =  0*91  in.    If  we  assume  that  it 

is  0*8  in.  the  side  of  R  must  have  the  same 

length,  and  the  total  length  of  the  base  must     j; 

be  6*8  in.  Since  6'8  x  o'8  =  5*44  our  assumption      x 

proves   correct.      Thus   the    square   root  of 

14-44  must  be  3-8.  3" 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  "  graph  "  as 
a  means  of  studying  the  relations  between       . 
varying    magnitudes  should   develop  gradu-  pIG  7> 

ally  from  the  pictorial  records  which  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  child's  lessons  in  Nature  study  and 
geography.  Fig.  10  (due  to  Miss  C.  von  Wyss)  represents  one 
of  the  earliest  stages  in  this  development.  It  is  a  series  of 
drawings  of  a  germinating  bean,  taken  at  intervals  of  a  week 
and  set  side  by  side  at  equal  distances.  Such  a  "  bean  chart " 
presents  to  the  eye  a  fuller  view  of  the  plant's 
8  growth  than  could  be  gathered  from  separate 
drawings.  For  example,  it  brings  out  in  a 
striking  and  easily  intelligible  way  the  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  of  growth. 

Fig.   ii  represents  a  rather  later  type  of 
graphic  representation,   still  largely   pictorial, 
FlG  8  but,  on  the  whole,  more  diagrammatic  than  the 

former  type.  It  is  a  record  (simplified  for  re- 
production) of  the  lengths  of  the  shadow  of  an  upright  metre 
rule  taken  at  noon  throughout  the  year  1908  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Each  shadow  is  represented  under  the  proper 
date  by  a  line,  whose  length  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  an 
easy  scale.  Since  the  width  of  the  shadow  is  irrelevant,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  represent  it 

,    ,  , .  Area  -  5-44  sq.  in 

accurately.     As  the  records  accu-    c.8-r     — p—  — Q—     -m 

mulate  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  ^-^P^  o-a" 

Q 

ends  of  the  lines  mark  out  a  curve  p1G.  9. 

of  definite  character.     This  curve, 

when  drawn  in  by  the  teacher,  serves  the  important  purpose  of 
presenting  the  child  with  his  first  clear  instance  of  a  mathe- 
matical law.  He  recognises  at  once  that  by  its  means  it  is 
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possible  to  "  interpolate  " — that  is,  to  determine  the  lengths  of 
shadows  that  were  not  actually  observed.  For  example,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  on  August  13 — in  the  middle  of  the  school 
vacation — the  length  must  have  been  73  cms. 

A  chart  exhibiting  the  variation  of  the  temperature  from  day  to 
day  is  another  instance  of  the  semi-pictorial  graph — semi-pictorial, 
since  the  vertical  heights  of  the  points  above  the  base  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  mercury  column  in  the  thermometer. 

BEAN   CHART 


JANUARY  22 


The  bean's  skin 
is  beginning  to  split 
and  a  root  is  grow- 
ing out. 


JANUARY  29 


The  skin  has 
split  more  and  the 
root  has  grown 
longer. 


FEBRUARY  5 


The  skin  is  com- 
ing off.  The  inside 
of  the  bean  is  split- 
ting in  two. 


FEBRUARY  12 


FEBRUARY  19 


The  shoot  has  a 
bent  stem.  The 
root  has  many 

branches. 


The  shoot  is 
growing  up  and  has 
two  little  leaves. 
It  is  nearly  white. 


FEBRUARY  26 


The  shoot  _ 
screen  and  straight. 
The  root  is  very 
large. 


FIG.  10. 


Finally,  we  come  to  use  the  graph  as  a  means  of  recording 
quantities  neither  of  which  is  a  length.  The  following  is  a  good 
introductory  example.  A  drawing-board  which  may  be  loaded 
with  increasing  weights  is  to  be  drawn  across  a  level  table,  and  we 
inquire  how  the  pull  necessary  to  move  it  (the  "  friction  ")  will 
vary  with  the  total  weight  moved  (the  "  load  ").  The  friction 
can  be  measured  by  pulling  the  board  by  a  spring  balance  held 
horizontally.  The  various  observations  are  recorded  by  inserting 
points  on  squared  paper  (fig.  12).  The  distance  of  a  point  from 
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the  vertical  axis  represents  the  load,  the  distance  from  the  hori- 
zontal axis  the  friction.  (The  rule  followed  is  to  represent  by 
vertical  measurements  the  quantities  which  are  determined  by 
the  experiment.)  It  happens  generally  that  the  points  are  in 
positions  lying  nearly  but  not  perfectly  in  a  line  through  the 
"  origin,'1  O.  The  slight  departure  from  the  linear  arrangement 
seems  likely  to  be  due  to  inaccuracies  of  measurement  which, 
again,  are  likely  to  be  some  in  excess  and  some  in  defect.  On 
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FIG.  ii. 
THE  EARLY  USE  OF  GRAPHS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

A  record  of  the  noon-day  length  of  shadow  of  a  Metre-rod  taken  at  intervals  during  thirteen  months. 

the  other  hand,  the  origin  is  certainly  a  point  on  the  graph,  for 
if  there  was  no  load  there  would  be  no  friction.  Accordingly  we 
draw  a  line  through  O  and  in  such  a  direction  that  the  points 
are  judged  to  "  balance  "  about  it.  We  then  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  friction  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  load. 

This  example  illustrates  the  various  uses  of  the  graph,  (i) 
It  is  a  more  effective  record  of  the  single  observations  than  the 
numerical  table  ;  (ii)  we  can  use  it  to  deduce  measurements  not 
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=1! 


FIG.  12. 


actually  made ;  (iii)  it  en- 
ables us  to  detect  errors 
of  observation  and  to  cor- 
rect them  with  fair  prob- 
ability; (iv)  it  indicates 
the  law  of  relation  present 
in  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion. In  addition,  the 
graph  has  the  important 
function  of  a  visual  symbol 
of  the  law  of  relation.  The 
pupil  who  has  learnt  to 
associate  the  relation 
called  direct  proportion 
with  the  straight-line 

graph  will  readily  recall  its  properties  to  his  mind. 

There  are  two  other  graphs  with  which  the  pupil  should  become 

familiar  as  visual  symbols  of  important  forms  of  relation  :  the 

rectangular  semi-hyperbola  or  "  inverse  proportion  curve  "  (fig.  13) 

and  the  semi-parabola  (fig.   14)  which  symbolises  the  constant 

proportion  of  one  quantity  to  the  square  of  another.     Fig.  13 

represents  the  solution  of  the  following  problem.    A  gentleman 

wished  to  build  a  room 

which    should  contain 

300  sq.  ft.,  but  he  did 

not    insist    upon    any 

particular     shape. 

What   various   dimen- 
sions   were    possible  ? 

A  few  are  obvious :  e.g. 

30  x  10,  10  x  30,  15  x 

20,  25  x  12,  etc.    When 

these    are   represented 

as  in  the  figure,  it  is 

seen  that   the  corners 

of  the  room  diagonally 

opposite  to  O  lie  on  a 

curve.      By  means  of 
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FIG.  14. 


this  curve  it  is  possible  to 
determine  an  endless  series 
of  dimensions,  each  yield- 
ing the  required  area. 
Fig.  14  represents  the 
weights  of  a  number  of 
disks  of  different  radii  cut 
from  a  sheet  of  cardboard. 
It  illustrates  the  law  of 
relation  between  the  area 
and  the  radius  of  a  circle. 
One  rule  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  graphs  should 
be  regarded  as  of  funda- 
mental importance :  a 

graph  should  not  be  required  unless  there  is  a  clear  advantage 
to  be  obtained  from  it.  The  practice  of  demanding  a  "graphi- 
cal solution"  of  a  problem  better  solved  arithmetically  tends  to 
discredit  graphical  methods  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil. 

XI.  GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION 

The  ancient  prejudice  which  regarded  the  study  of  geometry 
as  synonymous  with  the  study  of  Euclid's  text-book  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  unfortunate  neglect  of  geometrical  investigation 
and  reasoning  in  the  elementary  school.  The  exercises  known  as 
"  geometrical  drawing  "  have  generally  been  an  unintelligent  and 
almost  valueless  substitute.  No  systematicd  eductive  treatment 
of  geometry  is  possible.  Nevertheless,  a  thoroughly  heuristic 
study  of  geometrical  fact,  based  in  the  main  upon  inductive  reason- 
ing and  intuition  has  the  highest  interest  and  value,  and  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  The  following  examples  are 
illustrations  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  should  be  undertaken. 
The  lessons  should  never  wander  far  from  practical  interests. 
Problems  of  construction  (in  the  handwork  course),  surveying  pro- 
blems and  the  spatial  problems  of  geography  and  astronomy 
afford  suitable  starting-points  for  geometrical  investigation.  The 
requirements  of  such  problems  are  sufficient  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  simple  observation  of  spatial  facts  should  be 
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160yds 


120yds. 

FIG.  15. 


supplemented  by  deduction.     In  any  case,  theoretical  work  must 
be  closely  associated  with   "  practical  "  geometry  in  the  proper 

sense  of  the  term  ;  i.e.  with  simple 
field-exercises  in  surveying,  simple  ob- 
servations on  the  movements  of  the 
sun,  and  class-room  measurements  of 
area  and  volume. 

(a)  A  boy  enters  a  field  at  a  gate, 
takes  a  path  along  the  hedge  which 
runs  for  120  yards  towards  the  west, 
follows  the  path  where  it  turns  and 
runs  for  160  yards  to  the  north,  and 
finally  leaves  the  field  by  a  gate  at 
the  corner  opposite  to  the  one  by 

which  he  entered.  His  dog  (which  has  been  delayed)  runs  straight 
from  the  first  gate  to  the  second.  How  long  is  the  dog's  path, 
and  in  what  direction  ?  Discussion  of  this  problem  leads  to  the 
belief  that  it  can  be  solved  by  drawing  a  figure  (fig.  15)  to  represent 
the  movements  described.  The  scholars  will  assume  without 
question  that  accurate  drawings  will  all  yield  the  same  result 
whatever  scale  is  adopted.  It  is  useless  at  this  stage  to  challenge 
them  to  "  prove  "  a  proposition  which  to  them  is  an  obvious 
generalisation  from  the  com- 
monest spatial  experiences. 
It  must  suffice  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  this  method  of 
solving  movement  problems. 
Thus  it  may  be  applied  to 
determine  the  distance  and 
direction  from  port  of  a  sail- 
ing-boat after  several  tack- 
ings.  Fig.  16  illustrates  a 
second  type  of  problems.  The 
master  of  a  ship  making  for 
Port  Godwin  wants  to  fix  his 

position  on  the  chart.  How  can  he  do  so  ?  Discussion  shows 
that  he  may  take  the  "  bearings  "  of  the  two  lighthouses  indi- 
cated, and  so  determine  his  position  at  S.  This  problem  leads 
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naturally  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  distance  of  an  inaccess- 
ible object  or  the  height  of  a  tower.  When  one  of  the  two 
known  angles  is  the  one  opposite  the  measured  base,  the  solution 
of  this  problem  requires  an  investigation  of  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  the  triangle.  This  should  be  conducted  by  simple  reasoning 
as  well  as,  or  rather  than,  by  measurement.  Reasoning,  again, 
should  be  employed  to  discover  or  to  justify  the  practical  rules 
for  bisecting  angles  and  lines,  etc. 

(6)  The  real  nature  of  measurements  of  area  and  volume  is 
obscured  by  beginning  with  the  area  of  the  rectangle  and  the 
volume  of  the  right  prism.  The  first  area  measurement  should 
be  of  an  irregular  shape  (representing  a  field,  a  county,  an  island, 
etc.)  drawn  on  squared  paper.  The  meaning  of  volume  measure- 
ment should  be  brought  out  by  raising  the  question  whether  a 
certain  short  and  wide  vessel  or  another  tall  and  narrow  one  is 
the  larger — and  answering  it  by  repeatedly  pouring  water  into 
each  from  a  small  beaker.  The  calculation  of  areas  and  volumes 
of  regular  shape  should  be  taught  not  as  a  measurement  of  the  area 
or  volume  but  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  labour  and  uncertainty 
of  such  measurement.  For  this  reason,  calculation  should,  in  the 
early  stages,  be  checked  by  direct  or  indirect  measurement.  Thus 
the  calculation  of  the  area  of  a  circle  may  be  checked  by  cutting  the 
circle  from  card  or  paper,  weighing  it,  and  comparing  the  weight 
with  that  of  a  known  area  (e.g.  a  square)  of  the  same  material. 
The  volume  calculated  for  a  cylindrical  tin  may  be  checked  by 
pouring  water  into  it  from  a  graduated  vessel. 

The  relation  between  the  volumes  of  a  cone  and  a  cylinder 
of  the  same  radius  and  height  is  simply  shown  by  making  vessels 
of  paper  or  cardboard.  Sand  can  be  poured  into  the  cone  and 
thence  into  the  cylinder.  The  cone  must  be  emptied  three  times 
to  fill  the  cylinder.  Sand  may  be  poured  through  a  hole  into  an 
india-rubber  ball,  to  show  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  is  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribed  cylinder.  All  these  results 
should  be  frequently  applied  in  practical  measurements,  which 
should  include  the  determination  of  the  density  of  substances 
and  the  calculation  from  data  of  such  results  as  the  weight  of  a 
pipi\  of  the  lead  on  a  church  spire,  etc. 

(c)  The  use  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  is  very  unusual  in 
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elementary  schools,  but  is  excluded  on  no  good  grounds.  A  class 
can  easily  construct  trustworthy  tables  of  tangents  and  sines  to 
two  places  of  decimals,  and  can  apply  them  in  simple  surveying 
and  navigation  problems.  The  tangent  table  can,  for  example, 
be  used  to  construct  a  graph  showing  the  sun's  altitude  in  degrees 
from  week  to  week  through  the  year,  the  data  being  the  noonday 
length  of  the  shadow  of  an  upright  stick.  The  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  can  be  calculated  from  the  same  data  and 
the  sun's  "  declination  "  which  is  given  in  Whitaker's  Almanack. 

XII.  GENERALISED  ARITHMETIC 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  boundary  between  arithmetic 
and  algebra.  In  one  sense  it  is  crossed  every  time  a  boy,  after 
working  a  particular  problem,  is  led  to  formulate  a  general  rule 
by  which  all  such  problems  can  be  solved.  This  act  of  analysis 
and  generalisation  is  of  the  essence  of  algebra.  At  the  same  time 
the  use  of  sj^mbolism  is,  no  doubt,  another  element  almost  equally 
essential.  There  need  be  no  formal  beginning  to  the  introduction 
of  either  element.  As  the  child  grows  older  he  should  be  required 
more  and  more  frequently  to  formulate  in  clear  language  the 
rules  which  he  has  found  himself  following  in  solving  a  problem. 
At  the  same  time  he  should  be  taught  the  conventional  symbolism 
or  "  shorthand  "  of  algebra,  by  which  such  rules  receive  concise 
and  effective  expression.  Thus,  suppose  him  to  have  solved  the 
following  problem  :  Two  motor-cars  start  from  the  same  point 
in  opposite  directions,  one  at  15  miles  an  hour,  the  other  at  19 
miles  an  hour.  If  they  maintain  these  speeds  how  far  apart  will 
they  be  after  3 J  hours  ?  He  may  now  be  asked  to  formulate  and 
reduce  to  "  shorthand  "  expression  the  rule  by  which  all  problems 
of  that  type  could  be  solved.  His  solution  will  take  some  such 
form  as 

d  =  (Sl  +  s2)  t 

The  teacher  will  find  it  a  most  useful  plan  to  regard  this  as  essen- 
tially a  verbal,  not  a  numerical,  statement.  It  is  in  fact  merely 
a  compact  transcription  of  the  spoken  sentence.  The  symbols 
stand  in  the  first  place  for  verbal  units  and  only  in  the  second 
place  for  numbers. 
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The  development  of  algebra  in  formal  lessons  should  aim  (i)  at 
giving  practice  in  the  writing  of  formulae  of  this  kind  and  in  inter- 
preting given  formulae,  such  as  the  simpler  ones  used  by  engineers, 
etc.  ;  (ii)  at  calculating  numerical  results  by  the  aid  of  such  formulae. 
Two  operations  of  great  importance  have  their  natural  place  in 
connection  with  these  aims.  The  first  is  factorisation.  The  pupil 
can  be  shown  that  an  expression  of  the  form  a3  —  V  can  be  made 
more  suitable  for  calculation  by  being  thrown  into  the  form 
(a  -f  U)  (a  —  6).  The  second  is  usually  called  the  "  solution  of 
simple  equations/1  but  would  be  better  spoken  of  as  "  changing 
the  subject  of  a  formula/'  Consider,  for  example,  the  formula 


which  was  obtained  in  the  last  paragraph.  By  analogy  with  the 
grammatical  definition  we  may  call  d  the  "  subject  "  of  the  for- 
mula. Now  suppose  I  am  asked  to  give  a  formula  in  which  sx  is 
the  subject.  Then  I  can  reach  this  formula  (which  will  have  the 

form  Si  =  -  —  s2)  simply  by  following  certain  rules  for  manipulating 
t 

the  symbols.  It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  necessary  that  I  should 
know  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  in  order  to  produce  the  new 
formula  correctly.  I  can  easily  convince  myself  that  a  quantity 
may  be  transferred  from  one  side  of  the  formula  to  the  other  side 
with  a  change  of  sign  ;  and  that  a  factor  or  divisor  of  one 
side  of  the  expression  may  be  made  a  divisor  or  a  factor  of  the 
other. 

Exercises  in  algebra  cannot  generally  be  carried  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  much  beyond  the  point  indicated  above.  The 
customary  systematic  treatment  under  the  headings  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  "  brackets/1  fractions,  etc., 
is  almost  useless,  and  should  disappear  entirely  from  the  elementary 
and  to  a  great  extent  from  the  secondary  school.  Even  the  idea 
that  a  symbol  may  represent  a  "  negative  "  number  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  should  be  introduced,  if  at  all,  towards  the 
end  of  the  course.  Positive  and  negative  numbers  should  be 
defined  with  regard  to  direction.  The  custom  of  regarding  them 
as  essentially  connected  with  the  distinction  of  greater  and  less 
is  founded,  if  not  on  error,  at  least  upon  imperfect  understanding 
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of  their  nature.  For  further  discussion  of  this  question  and  the 
best  method  of  teaching  the  "  rule  of  signs  "  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 

MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
I.  "  GENERAL  "  AND  "  SPECIALIST  "  COURSES 

AN  attempt  to  deal  rationally  with  the  problems  of  mathema- 
tical teaching  in  secondary  schools  must  begin  by  differentiating 
between  the  boy  who  intends  to  take  a  mathematical  degree  at 
the  University,  or  to  enter  a  profession  in  which  mathematical 
skill  is  of  importance,  and  the  boy  whose  study  of  mathematics 
is  only  part  of  a  general  education  to  conclude  (for  example)  at 
16  or  17.  There  is  no  warrant  for  the  present  practice  of  dragging 
the  second  boy  through  the  technicalities  that  are  useful  only 
to  the  former.  This  distinction  admitted,  further  questions  arise  : 
(i)  Are  the  "general"  and  "  specialist  "  courses  to  run  concurrently, 
or  is  the  former  to  be  an  elementary  course  to  be  taken  by  all, 
and  the  latter  a  subsequent  course  to  be  taken  only  by  the  few  ? 
(ii)  What  are  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  general 
course  ?  To  these  questions  the  general  principles  of  the  last 
article  give  the  following  reply.  The  typical  difference  between 
the  general  and  specialist  course  must  consist  in  the  greater  formal 
elaboration  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  latter.  There  will  be 
relatively  difficult  manipulation  of  symbolism  in  algebra,  "  iden- 
tities "  in  trigonometry,  "  riders  "  in  geometry.  Now,  these  are 
either  symptoms  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  being  pursued  from 
the  "rationalising"  or  "systematising"  motive,  or  else  they  mean 
a  simultaneous  narrowing  and  "  intensifying  "  of  the  work  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  a  particular  profession.  In  either 
case  we  have  a  type  of  work  which  cannot  be  taken  effectively 
before  a  relatively  late  age.  The  normal  boy  of  13  can  profit 
only  by  work  that  is  a  genuine  response  to  the  motives  which  are 
naturally  stirring  at  13.  Even  if  he  is  to  be  a  "  specialist  "  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  lose  by  a  postponement  of 
technical  drill  to  the  age  when  its  proper  motive  awakens.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  fair  argument  from  analogy  that  his  later 
development  will  be  all  the  stronger  if  the  earlier  stages  have 
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followed  their  natural  course.  The  deduction  is,  then,  that  the 
"  general  "  course  should  be  an  "  elementary  "  course  through 
which  all  should  pass,  not  an  alternative  course  for  the  non- 
specialists.  This  conclusion  is  not,  of  course,  incompatible  with 
more  rapid  movement  through  the  course  on  the  part  of  the 
cleverer  boy,  nor  with  a  greater  attention  in  his  case  to  technical 
developments  appropriate  to  the  general  character  of  the  ele- 
mentary course. 

II.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  "  GENERAL  COURSE  " 

This  course  should  be  essentially  similar  to  the  "  utility  stage  " 
described  in  the  previous  article.  That  is,  mathematics  must,  on 
the  whole — with  due  admission  of  the  rights  of  curiosity  and  the 
incipient  systematising  tendency — be  exhibited  as  a  useful  in- 
strument of  practical  and  intellectual  progress.  Every  pupil 
should  learn  to  understand  and  to  respect  the  part  that  mathe- 
matics has  played  and  is  playing  in  aiding  man's  conquest  of 
nature  and  in  social  and  economic  organisation.  Moreover,  the 
principle  will  again  hold  good  that  this  aim  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  the  boy  is  taught  to  make  use  of  mathematics 
himself  in  dealing  with  practical  problems.  That  is,  there  must 
be  continued  correlation  between  this  subject  and  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

The  adoption  of  views  such  as  these  demands  two  changes 
in  the  present  conditions  of  mathematical  teaching.  In  the  first 
place,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  present  demand  for  technical 
skill  must  be  moderated  as  far  as  the  general  course  is  concerned. 
In  the  second  place,  the  time  and  energy  set  free  from  unpalatable 
and  profitless  labour  must  be  given  to  making  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  a  much  wider  range  of  topics.  As  was  indicated  in  the 
previous  article,  technical  or  manipulative  skill  and  logical  analysis 
must  not  be  cultivated  for  their  own  sake,  but  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  general  aim  of  the  course.  Thus  the  boy  who  can 
use  a  mathematical  method  with  confidence  in  a  physical  experi- 
ment, or  can  understand  in  clear  outline  the  use  that  is  made  of 
it  in  forwarding  matters  of  general  human  concern,  has  followed 
its  technical  elaboration  far  enough,  and  may  move  on.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  proper  function  of  the  boy's  mathematical 
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reasonings  at  this  step  is  to  determine  the  range  and  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  ideas  taught  him  as  instruments  of  exact  state- 
ment and  investigation. 

III.  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  MATHEMATICS  LESSON 

As  already  indicated,  the  general  course  in  the  secondary  school 
should  differ  from  the  course  in  the  elementary  school  less  in 
intrinsic  character  than  in  the  extent  of  ground  covered.  It  is 
true  that  this  very  widening  of  the  field  entails  certain  correlative 
differences  of  treatment.  For  example,  the  deductive  and  sys- 
tematic element  will  be  more  prominent,  especially  in  geometry. 
But  these  differences  should  be  regarded  as  following  not  from 
the  acceptance  of  new  motives  of  inquiry,  but  merely  from  the 
possibility  of  satisfying  the  old  utilitarian  motive  more  completely : 
deduction  is  a  far  more  effective  instrument  of  progress  than 
empiricism,  even  if  we  have  purely  practical  ends  in  view. 

The  extension  of  the  range  will  show  itself  most  prominently 
in  the  practical  work  directly  associated  with  the  mathematical 
course.  This  may  well  include  any  physical  problem  which  con- 
sists in  the  mathematical  analysis  and  statement  of  straight- 
forward facts  of  observation.  Such  will  be  :  determinations  of 
density  and  specific  gravity  ;  the  behaviour  of  levers  and  pulleys ; 
the  vector  law  of  forces  ;  the  whole  of  kinematics,  including 
rotation  and  wave-motion  ;  the  behaviour  of  mirrors  and  lenses — 
particularly  in  instruments  such  as  the  sextant  and  the  camera. 
Problems  which  depend  essentially  upon  the  invention  and  testing 
of  a  physical  hypothesis  will,  of  course,  remain  in  the  science 
course. 

This  mode  of  treatment  of  many  physical  topics  may  be  advo- 
cated on  the  independent  ground  of  economy.  The  demands 
upon  the  inelastic  school  time-table  are  notoriously  increasing, 
and  constitute  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  any  synthesis  of 
subjects  which  is  in  itself  sound.  There  is  much  in  a  systematic 
treatment  of  physics  that  is  of  doubtful  value  to  the  young  boy  : 
the  threatened  disappearance  from  the  curriculum  of  the  more 
valuable  elements  may  be  prevented  by  a  well-planned  correlation 
with  mathematics. 
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IV.  SCOPE  AND  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion appropriate  to  the  several  branches  of  the  subject.  The  most 
important  are  contained  inferentially  in  the  preceding  sections. 
They  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  boy  should  always 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  realities,  and  that  the  aim 
of  the  mathematics  lesson  is  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
analysing  and  describing  their  behaviour  on  its  numerical  side. 
The  application  of  this  canon  to  geometry  implies  the  accentuation 
of  those  parts  which  aid  the  analysis  of  position  and  motion  in 
three  as  well  as  in  two  dimensions.  It  justifies  a  considerable 
use — particularly  in  the  early  stages — of  intuition  and  empiricism, 
and  the  neglect  of  subtleties  (such  as  Euclid's  definition  of  pro- 
portionality) which  are  relative  rather  to  the  ideal  of  scientific  com- 
pleteness than  to  that  of  practical  efficiency.  In  algebra  it  will 
have  the  effect  not  only  of  eliminating  a  number  of  useless  elabo- 
rations— such  as  long  multiplications  and  divisions,  complicated 
factorisations  and  fractional  "  simplifications/1  but  also  of  altering 
the  whole  basis  of  the  subject.  Algebra  must  be  developed  not 
as  a  systematic  study  of  "  form  "  resting  on  the  laws  of  combina- 
tion, commutation,  etc.,  but  as  a  symbolism  adapted,  piece  by 
piece,  to  the  description  and  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  external  world.  For  example,  the  distinction  between  positive 
and  negative  numbers  will  be  introduced,  because  there  are  entities 
—such  as  the  position  or  velocity  of  a  point — which  can  in  many 
cases  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  by  means  of  the  device  in 
question.  In  trigonometry  our  canon  will  eliminate  those  parts 
of  the  subject — such  as  elaborate  identities — which  appertain  to 
the  purely  scientific  and  formal  development  of  the  subject. 
Moreover,  it  will  make  it  difficult  to  justify  the  retention  of 
trigonometry  as  a  separate  "  subject  "  apart  from  geometry  and 
algebra.  On  its  geometrical  side  it  belongs  to  the  former.  There 
is  nothing  except  an  ancient  prejudice  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
words  "  sine  "  and  "  tangent  "  in  a  geometrical  argument.  In 
so  far  as  trigonometry  involves  the  manipulation  of  symbols  in 
equations  or  the  substitution  of  numerical  values  in  formulae  it 
should  be  reckoned  part  of  algebra, 
in— 3 
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Finally,  the  general  course  should  undoubtedly  teach  the 
fundamental  ideas  which,  when  elaborated,  form  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  These  fundamental  ideas  are  exceedingly 
simple  as  well  as  few  in  number  ;  they  do  not  require  the  notation 
and  nomenclature  of  the  calculus,  and  it  requires  a  positive  effort 
to  prevent  the  pupil  from  making  acquaintance  with  them  in  the 
graphical  exercises  which  are  now  an  important  feature  of  the 
mathematical  course.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  learning 
in  which  so  small  an  equipment  puts  so  much  power  into  the  hands 
of  its  possessor.  The  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  relation  between 
the  functions  %n~l  and  \xn,  sin  %  and  cos  #,  log  x  and  i/x  (to  name 
no  others)  gives  the  student  mastery  over  an  immense  range  of 
important  physical  problems.  It  is  acquired  with  less  effort 
than  is  demanded  by  many  worthless  topics  at  present  im- 
posed by  convention  upon  every  scholar  in  a  secondary  school. 
The  teacher  who  seeks  inspiration  for  the  treatment  of  this 
branch  of  his  subject  is  advised  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  earlier  masters — such  as  Wallis — who  wrote  before 
it  had  become  elaborated  and  technicalised.  The  same  advice 
may  confidently  be  given  with  regard  to  all  the  topics  mentioned 
in  these  articles.  It  is  easy  to  press  too  far  the  doctrine  of  a 
parallelism  between  the  development  of  the  race  and  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  it  is  difficult  to  overvalue  the  aid  which  a  study  of  the 
history  of  his  subject  may  give  to  the  intelligent  teacher. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 
BY  FRANCIS  STORR,  B.A.,  F.C.P. 

Officier  <f  Academic,  Vice- President  of  Modern  Languages  Association,  etc. 

[In  this  article  French  stands  generally  for  French  or  German  and  Master  for 
Master  or  Mistress.] 

Chief  Aim  of  Modern  Language  Teaching. — We  cannot 
profitably  discuss  the  method  and  practice  of  Modern  Language 
Teaching  unless  we  have  at  starting  a  clear  conception  of  the 
end  we  have  in  view  and  the  objects  we  hope  to  attain. 

Not  Utilitarian. — On  the  obvious  utilitarian  inducements  to  the 
study  of  Modern  Languages  there  is  no  need  to  insist.  It  may 
not  be  true,  as  Herbert  Spencer  maintained,  that  the  educational 
value  of  any  subject  varies  directly  with  its  practical  utility,  but 
in  estimating  the  comparative  values  of  studies  we  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  this  aspect.  Modern  Languages  have  a  virtue  that  Latin 
has  not.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  professors  and  school- 
masters can  gain  a  living  by  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  whereas 
a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  a  mar- 
ketable asset  for  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  class  of  clerks, 
correspondents,  travellers,  and  others  engaged  in  commerce, 
not  to  mention  interpreters,  consuls  and  diplomats.  If  English 
commerce  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  fierce  competition  of  to-day, 
Modern  Languages  must  be  taught  in  our  schools,  and  taught 
more  effectively  than  they  have  been  hitherto.  But,  after  all, 
such  considerations  affect  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  pupils. 

Our  object  in  teaching  French  or  German  cannot  be  that 
one  in  fifty,  or  even  one  in  twenty  of  our  pupils  may  thereby  gain 
a  clerkship  or  qualify  himself  for  the  diplomatic  service. 

Culture. — We  must,  then,  base  our  Modern  Language  teaching 
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on  the  more  general  and  higher  ground  of  culture.  On  this 
aspect,  too,  there  is  no  need  to  insist,  and  we  might  content 
ourselves  with  the  famous  saying  of  Ennius  that  by  knowing 
three  languages  he  possessed  three  hearts.  But  for  our  purpose 
we  must  define  exactly  what  we  mean  by  knowing  a  language. 

The  Power  to  Read. — Degrees  of  knowledge  may  be  gradu- 
ated in  an  ascending  scale  :  (i)  the  power  to  read  a  book  in 
a  foreign  tongue  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary;  (2)  the  power 
to  speak  it  and  to  understand  it  when  spoken ;  (3)  the  power 
to  write  it  with  ease  and  elegance.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  first  of  these  attainments  is  at  once  the  easiest  to  acquire 
and  the  most  generally  useful.  Comparatively  few,  even  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  foreigners,  and  the  amount  of  colloquial 
French  or  German  required  by  the  ordinary  tourist  to  find  his 
way  about  the  Continent  without  discomfort  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  number  of  bilinguists 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — of  those  who  can  write  in  a 
foreign  tongue  works  that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  composition 
of  a  native — is  infinitesimal.  But  all  of  every  class,  whatever 
their  occupation  or  calling,  desire  or  should  desire  to  read  some 
French  or  German  books  in  the  original.  The  man  of  letters, 
the  man  of  science,  the  physician,  the  engineer,  the  manufacturer 
must  read  them  if  he  aspires  to  keep  abreast  of  contemporary 
letters  and  science ;  and  to  possess  a  key  that  opens  a  literature 
ranging  from  Montaigne  and  Moliere  to  Rostand  and  Anatole 
France  adds  a  new  zest  to  life. 

We  may,  then,  safely  assume  that  the  ultimate  object  the 
Modern  Language  teacher  will  set  before  himself  is  to  enable 
his  pupils  to  read  French  literature,  and,  as  subsidiary  to  this, 
to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  read  it. 

The  First  Stage  Oral. — But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in 
order  to  make  our  pupils  read,  even  if  we  wholly  neglect  the 
talking  and  writing  as  ends,  we  must  necessarily  start  with 
reading.  Even  to  teach  the  dead  languages  classical  teachers 
are  beginning  to  copy  the  oral  methods  of  the  Modern  Language 
reformers.  All  language  teaching  in  the  first  stage  should  be  oral. 

Age  for  Beginning. — Before  proceeding  further  we  must  deter- 
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mine  the  age  at  which  the  study  of  a  modern  language  shall 
begin.  The  conditions,  both  of  home  and  school  life  differ  so 
widely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule.  By 
employing  a  foreign  bonne  or  governess  it  is  quite  possible  to 
secure  that  children  in  the  nursery  shall  talk  French  as  readily 
and  fluently  as  English;  but  the  experience  of  English  children 
born  in  India  shows  that  a  language  so  acquired,  if  it  is  not 
kept  up,  is  in  a  year  or  two  clean  forgotten,  and  the  privileged 
class  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Yet  the  advantage  of  learning  French  while  the  vocal 
organs  are  plastic  is  indisputable,  and  "  the  earlier  the  better  " 
might  seem  a  safe  rule  to  follow.  But  other  and  weightier 
considerations  will  determine  us  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
French  till  the  tenth  year  at  earliest,  and  in  the  common  school 
of  the  future,  French  will  not  be  begun  before  the  age  of  twelve. 
Up  to  that  age  the  rudiments  of  learning — the  training  of  the 
senses,  reading,  writing,  and  the  mother  tongue — will  fill  the 
whole  time-table ;  and  further,  the  acquiring  of  a  foreign  language 
simply  by  imitation  has  a  low  educative  value.  Another  con- 
sideration that  should  carry  weight  is  the  desirability  of  a  common 
basis  for  all  education.  There  is  no  reason  in  a  democracy  why 
primary  education  should  not  be  the  same  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  why  the  free-placer  who  wins  his  way  by  his  ability  to  a 
secondary  school  should  find  himself  hopelessly  handicapped 
and  classed  among  the  dunces  because  he  knows  no  French  or 
Latin,  though  in  all  other  subjects  he  may  be  far  ahead  of  his 
coevals. 

The  question  we  are  endeavouring  to  solve  is  the  place  that 
French  should  occupy  in  the  ideal  curriculum  of  the  future,  and 
at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  we  may  disregard  present  anomalies 
and  class  distinctions. 

Ideal  Conditions. — Let  us  assume,  then,  without  further 
preface,  that  the  pupil  begins  French  at  twelve.  Let  us  further 
assume  that  he  knows,  for  his  years,  English.  By  this  I  mean 
that  he  can  express  himself  intelligibly,  both  orally  and  on 
paper ;  that  he  knows  enough  of  English  grammar  to  tell  the 
parts  of  speech  and  to  analyse  simple  sentences ;  and  lastly 
(a  part  of  English  teaching  hitherto  shamefully  neglected)  that 
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he  knows  the  rudiments  of  phonetics — the  classification  of 
English  sounds,  the  place  and  manner  of  their  articulation. 

Let  us  further  posit,  as  ideal  conditions,  that  the  class  of 
beginners  is  limited  to  twenty  (fifteen  would  be  preferable),  and 
that  the  time  allowed  is  a  daily  lesson  of  forty-five  minutes — an 
early  lesson,  not  at  the  fag-end  of  the  day.  Of  the  ideal  Modern 
Language  master  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later ;  it  is 
enough  here  to  assume  that  our  teacher  can  talk  French  fluently 
and  with  a  correct  accent,  and  that  he  has  studied  phonetics. 
How  shall  the  teacher  start  his  first  lesson  in  French  ? 

A  First  Lesson. — He  plunges  in  medias  res  and  asks  boldly, 
Parlez-vous  fran$ais  ?  The  class  (ex  hypothesi  knowing  no  French) 
will  notwithstanding  comprehend  the  question  and  answer  in 
chorus  "  no  "  or  "  non"  pronouncing  it  nong.  He  will  emend 
this  to  "  Non,  monsieur''  and  to  get  these  two  words  correctly 
pronounced  will  perhaps  occupy  the  first  five  minutes.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  lesson  he  will  have  drilled  the  class  in  some 
dozen  little  sentences  founded  on  the  text,  Parlez-vous  frang-ais  ? : 
Vous  parlez  fran$ais ;  ma  mere  parle  fran$ais ;  Je  ne  parle  pas 
fran$ais,  etc. 

Lesson  not  Wholly  in  French. — This  first  lesson,  or  at  any 
rate  the  first  series  of  lessons,  raises  two  fundamental  questions  : 

(1)  Shall   the  lesson   be   given    wholly   or   mainly  in  French  ? 

(2)  Shall  we  employ  phonetic  script  ? 

The  first  question  would  be  answered  by  the  Radical  Reformer 
with  a  categorical  affirmative.  Every  English  word  employed 
by  the  teacher  or  the  class  is  a  discord,  a  distraction  of  the  new 
train  of  sounds  and  associations  ;  the  pupil  must  be  totally 
immersed  in  the  new  element  till  he  breathes  it  as  his  native  air. 

Now  we  may  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  an  expert  and  quick- 
witted teacher,  by  help  of  objects,  pictures,  and  dumb  crambo, 
to  conduct  lessons  entirely  in  French,  but  we  maintain  that  such 
an  achievement  is  a  tour  de  force,  a  dancing  on  the  tight  rope, 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  teacher,  and  that  even  when 
accomplished  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle.  The  more 
moderate  proposition  of  the  Left  Centre  of  Reformers,  that  the 
teacher  should  endeavour  to  put  into  a  lesson  the  maximum  of 
French  and  the  minimum  of  English,  provided  he  does  not  thereby 
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retard  the  ultimate  end  he  has  in  view,  may  be  unreservedly 
endorsed. 

Cases  when  English  Should  be  Used. — An  abstract  pro- 
position like  this  does  not  take  us  far.  To  make  our  meaning 
explicit  we  will  give  some  concrete  illustrations.  Common 
objects,  such  as  "book/'  "pen,"  "  chair/'  can  generally  be 
shown  or  pointed  out  in  a  picture  and  named  directly  in  French ; 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  some  advantage,  though  we  think  its 
value  has  been  exaggerated,  in  so  naming  objects  from  the  first 
without  the  intervention  of  English.  The  same  applies  to  simple 
actions  such  as  sitting  and  standing.  Yet  even  here  the  "  look 
and  say  "  method  often  fails  us,  and  it  is  sheer  loss  of  time  to 
gather  by  description  or  definition  the  meanings  of  chene,  merle, 
bailment.  Even  more  wasteful,  so  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  the 
teacher's  energies  and  of  the  pupil's  patience,  is  the  endeavour 
to  interpret,  by  help  of  the  missing  word  or  a  negative  definition, 
abstractions  such  as  haine,  souvenir,  penser,  instead  of  giving  at 
once  the  English  equivalent.  Again,  in  our  opinion,  grammatical 
explanations,  except  perhaps  at  an  advanced  stage,  had  better 
be  given  in  English.  To  understand  or  to  frame  for  himself  by 
induction  (which  is  the  more  excellent  way)  a  rule  of  French 
syntax,  all  the  pupil's  energies  are  required,  and  if  he  has  first 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  French  his  attention  is  divided. 
The  knowledge  of  French  grammatical  terminology  which  he 
acquires  by  the  direct  method  is  very  slight. 

French  Sounds  and  Phonetic  Script. — On  no  subject  do  doctors 
differ  so  widely  as  on  phonetic  script,  and  it  would  ill  become 
the  present  writer,  who  has  no  pretension  to  be  a  phonetician, 
to  lay  down  the  law.  All  he  can  attempt  is  to  sum  up  and 
show  the  application  of  those  principles  on  which  the  latest 
authorities  are  generally  agreed.  For  a  full  and  fair  description 
of  alternative  methods  the  reader  should  consult  The  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages,  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  pp.  28-43. 

Before  starting  French  our  pupil  will  have  learnt  to  classify 
English  sounds,  and  will  know  the  imperfections  of  the  English 
alphabet,  whether  he  has  used  diacritic  signs  or  not.  The  first 
thing  he  will  have  to  learn  in  French  is  that  he  has  to  form  sounds 
that  do  not  exist  in  English.  His  first  lessons  will  be  purely 
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oral,  but  very  soon  the  teacher  will  feel  the  need  of  some  record 
in  writing.  He  will  feel  compelled  to  write  himself  on  the  black- 
board new  words  and  typical  sentences  and  to  make  his  pupils 
transcribe  them  in  their  note-books.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  be 
driven  to  use  in  some  form  and  to  some  degree  phonetic  script. 
The  alphabet  of  the  Association  Phonetique  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  lessons.  The  Lauttafeln  of  Professor 
Victor,  or  similar  sound-charts,  should  be  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  the  class-room  for  constant  reference ;  and  drill  in  the  familiar 
triangles  should,  until  pronunciation  is  mastered,  form  a  part 
of  every  lesson.  The  easiest  way  of  correcting  mispronunciation 
is  to  point  to  the  correct  sound  in  the  wall  chart.  Whether  the 
first  Reader  should  be  in  transcript  or  in  ordinary  type  is  still 
a  moot  point.  In  Messrs.  Dent's  popular  Primers  an  alternative 
is  given.  Interlinear  texts  are  still  a  desideratum. 

Reason  v.  Imitation. — Yet  a  third  and  even  more  radical 
question  faces  us  at  starting.  Are  we  to  appeal  to  reason,  to 
call  in  aid  comparative  philology,  to  explain  by  tracing  their 
origin  anomalies  of  accidence  and  syntax — to  show,  for  instance, 
how  French  and  English  words  derived  from  a  common  source 
have  flowed  in  different  channels  and  acquired  widely  different 
connotations;  or  are  we  to  rely  wholly  on  imitation,  to  employ, 
as  extreme  Modernists  bid  us,  the  Natural  Method  ? 

The  "  Natural  Method."— "  Natural J>  is  the  most  abused  and 
hard-driven  word  in  the  language.  Each  teacher  claims  that  his 
is  the  natural  method,  often  on  no  better  grounds  than  that  it  is 
his  method,  and  that  in  his  case  habit  has  become  a  second 
nature. 

For  the  language  teacher  no  rule  can  at  first  blush  seem  more 
self-evident  when  stated  than  that  which  bids  him  follow  the 
mother-method  and  be  led  by  a  little  child.  The  infant  thinks 
and  speaks  at  the  same  time.  He  feels  a  want  or  he  sees  an 
object,  and  he  instinctively  desires  to  indicate  his  want  or 
to  express  his  sensation  by  sounds.  At  first  these  sounds  are 
inarticulate  ;  then  by  imitating  his  mother's  voice  he  learns  to 
form  words,  but  nothing  intervenes  between  the  sensation  and 
the  spoken  word.  In  his  mind  word  and  thing  are  two  aspects 
of  the  same  object.  He  has  learnt  his  first  foreign  language, 
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and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  will  speak  it  more  fluently 
and  correctly  than  the  best  scholastically  trained  pupil  will 
speak  French  in  the  same  time. 

Pupils  Not  Infants. — Why  not  follow  Nature's  method  ?  Give 
the  child  a  pen  and  say  plume;  hold  out  your  hand  and  say 
donne-moi.  He  will  understand  you  and  give  it,  and  by  the 
next  lesson  he  will  be  able  to  say  Donne-moi  la  plume.  It  all 
seems  as  simple  as  clockwork — French  without  a  book,  and 
French  without  tears. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  and  there  are  various 
objections  to  this  nature-method,  some  obvious,  others  that  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  reformers.  To  start  with, 
we  must  teach  in  classes  and  cannot  assign  a  mother  or  a  nurse 
to  each  pupil.  Secondly,  we  are  not  working  in  pari  materia. 
The  pupil's  brain  is  not  a  tabula  rasa,  and,  however  skilfully  we 
write  upon  it,  the  result  will  be  a  palimpsest.  Are  we  to  ignore 
or  try  to  eradicate,  or  rather  to  suppress  for  the  time,  the  asso- 
ciations already  formed  ?  The  image  of  a  pen  will,  at  any  rate 
for  the  first  months  of  teaching,  inevitably  call  up  the  word 
"  pen,"  and  plume  will  be  a  second  thought.  Is  it  not,  even 
at  this  stage,  advisable  to  turn  to  account  old  associations,  to 
point  out  that  plume  is  also  an  English  word  and  here  equivalent 
to  goose-quill  ? 

The  illustration  I  have  taken  at  random  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  new  and  the  old  schools  of  Modern  Language 
teachers.  The  new  base  their  teaching  on  imitation,  and  trust 
to  repetition  for  permanent  results.  The  old  relied  on  memory, 
often  mere  parrot-like  learning  by  rote,  but  they  appealed  also 
to  reason,  the  logic  of  language,  and  comparative  philology. 
Our  sympathies,  as  will  appear  later,  are  mainly  with  the  re- 
formers, but  in  their  zeal  to  rid  us  of  the  old  routine  there  is, 
in  our  judgment,  a  risk  of  abandoning  what  was  of  real  value 
in  the  old  classical  methods. 

The  Second  Stage  :  Wall-Pictures. — To  return  to  instruction  in 
the  first  stage,  the  natural  objects  of  the  class-room  will  soon 
be  exhausted,  and  before  long  the  teacher  will  feel  the  need 
of  extending  his  borders.  No  simpler  way  of  doing  this  has 
been  discovered  than  the  use  of  the  familiar  Holzel  wall- 
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pictures.  The  most  popular  series  represent  a  farm  or  village 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  chief  defect  is  that 
they  are  better  adapted  for  country  than  for  town  children. 
Here  most  of  all,  Voltaire's  caution  is  needed,  to  avoid  the  one 
bad  method  of  boredom.  I  have  witnessed  more  than  once  a 
teacher  asking  questions,  not  from  the  picture,  but  from  the  book, 
and  expecting  answers  in  the  very  words  of  the  text.  The  process 
was  just  as  dull  as  the  old  Latin  exercises,  at  which  the  reformers 
mock,  on  Balbus  and  the  wall  he  built,  or  the  Ollendorffian  twaddle 
about  grandmothers  and  cabbages,  and  it  produced  on  the  class 
the  same  soporific  effect.  There  are  endless  ways  of  varying 
the  picture  lesson — answers  alternately  in  unison  and  singly, 
taking  places,  impersonation  of  the  several  dramatis  persona,  a 
story  told  about  one  of  them,  first  by  the  teacher  as  a  model,  and 
then  by  the  brighter  members  of  the  class,  those  unemployed  being 
kept  on  the  qui  vive  to  correct  the  narrator's  mistakes.  Again,  if 
the  teacher  is  musical  he  will  certainly  vary  the  lesson  with  simple 
songs  and  nursery  rhymes,  and  if  he  has  a  quick  ear  it  will  be  no 
more  difficult  to  detect  a  false  pronunciation  than  a  false  note. 
An  Intensive  Lesson. — As  an  illustration  of  an  intensive 
lesson  in  the  second  stage  I  will  take  somewhat  at  random  an 
extract  from  a  contemporary  novel,  "  Le  plus  fort."  It  presents 
no  special  difficulties,  either  of  vocabulary  or  of  construction, 
and  the  pupil  who  has  learnt  French  for  a  couple  of  years 
would  grasp  at  once  the  general  sense,  and,  if  asked  by  a 
New  Methodist,  Avez-vous  compris  ?  would  probably  answer, 
Parfaitement,  monsieur,  and  pass  on.  Yet  a  little  cross- 
questioning  will  soon  convince  him  that  he  has  only  half  under- 
stood, that  all  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  have  escaped  him, 
that  he  has  not  really  profited  by  the  reading.  The  following 
are  not  intended  as  notes  for  a  model  lesson,  but  rather  as 
an  application  of  Jacotot's  maxim,  Tout  est  dans  tout.  They 
cover  too  much  ground  for  a  single  lesson,  and  the  discreet  teacher 
will  determine  beforehand  whether  he  means  to  insist  on  the 
translation,  the  accidence,  the  syntax,  or  the  sematics. 

"  Je  veux  te  demander  quelque  chose,  fais  bien  attention  & 
mes  paroles.     J'ai,   comme  tu  le  sais,   un  ami  pour  lequel    je 
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donnerais  ma  vie.  Get  ami  t'aime,  et  est  fermement  r6solu  £ 
t'6pouser,  si  tu  y  consens.  Tu  peux  done  devenir  une  femme 
riche,  consider£e,  ayant  de  nombreux  domestiques  et  tout  ce 
qui  assure  un  bien-etre  solide.  Tu  seras  une  heureuse  m&re, 
et  tu  pourras  donner  £  tes  enfants  une  excellente  Education  ; 
tu  ignoreras  les  soucis  et  les  privations.  L'ami  qui  t'offre  cette 
destin£e,  c'est  Henri.  II  n'y  a  point  d'etre  meilleur  sur  terre, 
et  tu  sais  qu'il  est  beau  gargon,  bien  portant,  et  de  caract^re  facile. 
II  sera  aux  petits  soins  pour  toi,  et  il  acquerra  certainement  une 
situation  importante  en  Suisse  :  toutes  les  jeunes  filles  seront 
honor£es  d'etre  recherch£es  par  lui."  —  Le  plus  fort:  Wilhelmine 
von  Hillern,  traduit  par  Mme  Jean  Carr£re. 

The  passage  has  been  read,  first  by  the  master  and  then  by 
three  or  four  members  of  the  class,  and  the  construing  begins. 

Je  veux  will  probably  be  translated  "  I  want  to  "  or  "  I  should 
like  to."  It  will  be  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  rather  je 
desire  d  or  je  voudrais.  Je  veux  is  far  more  forcible,  and  would 
be  better  rendered  here  by  "  I  intend  "  or  "  I  am  going  to." 
Fais  bien  attention.  Pupil  I  .•  "  Pay  good  heed."  Master  : 
"  Stilted  English."  Pupil  2  :  "  Be  sure  you  attend  to."  Pupil  3  .- 
"  Now  mind  what  I  am  saying."  Une  femme  riche,  consideree. 
Pupil  i  .  "  A  rich  and  considerable  woman."  The  master  groans, 
or  rates,  or  punishes,  according  to  circumstances — his  own  per- 
sonality and  that  of  the  pupil — and  by  ascending  stages  of  "  a 
rich  and  well-considered  wife,"  "  a  rich  wife  with  a  place  in 
society,"  he  reaches  "  a  married  woman  of  affluence  and  position." 
It  will  take  longer  to  get  a  passable  version  of  tout  ce  qui  assure 
un  bien-etre  solide — "  all  the  outward  signs  of  lasting  prosperity  " 
or  "  every  guarantee  for  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort."  //  sera  aux 
petits  soins  pour  toi.  The  wise  teacher  will  confess  that  he  knows 
no  exact  equivalent  in  English — "  he  will  be  a  most  attentive 
husband,"  or  "he  will  forestall  your  every  wish  "is  the  nearest 
he  can  suggest — and  he  may  make  the  phrase  a  peg  for  a  digression 
on  untranslatable  French  and  English  idioms.  The  concluding 
clause  is  easier,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  at  a  first  trial  the  class 
will  hit  on  "  Any  girl  will  feel  honoured  by  his  attentions." 

Retranslation. — If  the  art  of  Translation  is  the  main  object 
of  the  lesson  the  class  at  this  point  might  be  set  to  translate 
the  passage  on  paper,  or  this  exercise  might  be  given  for  home 
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work.  A  warning  should  be  given  that  they  are  not  expected 
or  desired  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  and  extra  marks  should  be 
awarded  for  any  happy  phrase  or  original  turn. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  extract  all  the  profit  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  passage,  we  must  adopt  Ascham's  method 
of  retranslation,  and  after,  say,  a  week's  interval  give  out  the 
English  in  school  to  be  turned  back  into  French ;  and  finally  the 
French  should  be  committed  to  memory,  or  at  least  so  conned 
that  the  pupil  is  able  to  repeat  it  fluently  with  the  English  before 
him. 

Accidence. — To  return  to  our  construing  lesson,  Accidence 
may  be  briefly  despatched.  There  are  half-a-dozen  irregular 
verbs,  and  modern  methods  of  drill  in  verbs  are  familiar  to  most 
teachers — to  repeat  the  phrase  or  sentence  with  a  change  of 
person,  number,  and  tense.  Genders  next  call  for  attention. 
It  is  well  to  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  invariably  prefix  an 
article  to  every  noun,  and  if  asked  the  French  for  "  bread  " 
and  "butter"  shall  say  le  pain  and  le  beurre]  but  it  seems  to 
us  folly  to  rely  wholly  on  such  repetition  and  not  call  in  aid 
reason  and  rules  of  gender.  If,  indeed,  the  pupil  knows  a  little 
Latin,  half  the  difficulty  of  French  genders  will  vanish.  In  this 
passage  he  will  recognise  at  once  tene  as  terra,  and  will  not 
forget  when  told  that  parole  is  parabola.  Even  without  Latin 
he  will  have  found  out  by  induction  that  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions -ion  is  a  feminine  termination  and  more  generally  that 
abstract  nouns  are  as  a  rule  feminine. 

Syntax. — Syntax  can  best  be  taught  by  leading  questions  : — 
Thus,  on  te  demander  quelque  chose.  What  is  the  French  for 

"  to   ask  for  some  bread/'    "  to  ask  Henry  for  something  "  ? 

What  other  word  do  you  use  in  "to  ask  a  question  "  ?     What 

is  un  article  qui  se  demande  ? 
On  un  ami  pour  lequel.     French  for  "a  friend  to  whom  I  am 

devoted,"   "  against  whom  I  will  hear  nothing."     Infer  rule 

for  simple  and  compound  form  of  relative. 
On  a  tepouser.     French  for  "  she  is  already  married,"    "  who 

married  them  ?  "  "  married  people,"  "  a  bride." 
Si  tu  y  consens.    What  does  y  stand  for  ?  (a  Tepouser).     French 

for  "  if  you  will  consent." 
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ayant.     Has  it  ever  a  feminine  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 

tout  ce  qui  assure.     French  for  "  all  who  know  him,"  "  all  that 

is  fairest  on  earth/'  "  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part/' 

"  any  man  of  sense." 
de  nombreux  domestiques.     French  for  "  you  will  have    English 

servants/'  "  you  will  not  have  any  servants,"  "  good  French 

servants." 
tu  seras  une  heureuse  mire.     French  for  "  she  is  a  mother,  and 

will  know  what  a  mother  feels,"  "  she  is  the  mother  of  these 

children,"  "  what  a  mother  !  " 
en  Suisse.     French  for  "  in  Italian  Switzerland,"  "  in  Berne," 

"  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,"  "  in  Japan." 

I  have  purposely  omitted  as  inappropriate  for  this  stage  the 
very  difficult  subject  of  the  position  of  French  adjectives,  though 
it  saute  aux  yeux. 

Sematics. — There  still  remains  a  part  of  the  lesson  too  often 
slurred  over  or  wholly  neglected — la  vie  des  mots,  the  significance 
of  individual  words,  sematics.  Any  attempt  to  teach  scientific 
philology  in  schools  would  be  a  mistake,  but,  as  was  said  of 
phonetics,  the  teacher  himself  should  be  a  philologist  and  know 
how  from  his  full  storehouse  to  bring  forth  as  occasion  calls 
such  information  as  his  pupils  can  digest. 

These  few  lines  might  well  furnish  a  text  for  an  hour's  lesson 
on  sematics,    and   the    heads    of    notes   might    be    indefinitely 
extended. 
aimer.     Has  to  do   duty  for  such    widely  different  sentiments 

as  "  to  love,"  "  to  like,"  "  to  be  in  love  with,"  "  to  be  fond 

of."     How  does  French  supply  this  defect  and  distinguish  ? 

(aimer  d' amour,  etre  epris  de,  raffoler,  s'amouracher,  etc.). 
domestiques.     For  meaning  of  "  household"  compare  Hausknccht, 

verna.    Distinguish  servante,  bonne.     French  for  "  ladies'  maid," 

"  maid  of  all  work." 

solide.     II  a  le  corps  solide,  une  sant6  solide,  solde,  solidarity 
enfant,  garfon.     Show  by  questions  that  "  child  "   and    "  boy  " 

are  rarely  the  equivalents  :  e.g.,  Translate  "  He  is  only  a  boy/' 

"  Don't  do  that,  my  boy,"  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer."     Show  by 

prefixing  questions  the  different  meanings  that  //  est  garcon 

might   bear.     Translate   C'est   un   brave   gar$on ;    II   est   bon 
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enfant ;    Les   enfants    de   France ;    Enfants    perdus ;    Allons, 

enfants  de  la  patrie  ! 

situation.     Distinguish  emploi,  poste,  appoint ement. 
soucis,  soins.     Distinguish. 
d'un   caracthe   facile.     Original    meaning   of    "  character "    (the 

Greek  accounts  for  the  gender).     How  would  you  translate 

the  "  characters  "  in  a  play  ?     What  is  the  opposite  of  facile  ? 

Translate  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  difficile/' 
ignoreras.     French  for  "  to  ignore." 
Nouns  corresponding  to  iemander,  sais,  consens,  assurer,  offre, 

acquerras. 
Adjectives  corresponding   to    attention,   education,   ami,   enfants, 

soucis,  caractere,  soins. 

Composition  :  Old  Style. — Nowhere  is  the  divergence  between 
the  old  and  the  new  school  wider  than  in  Composition.  The  old 
school  began  in  the  very  first  lesson  by  making  the  pupil,  after 
translating  Le  plre  des  enfants,  etc.,  write  in  French  "The 
child's  father,'*  etc.  Construing  and  written  composition  were 
continued  pari  passu,  though  after  the  delectus  stage  was  passed 
it  was  rarely  sought  to  establish  any  nexus  between  the  version 
and  the  theme.  Often  the  former  was  allotted  to  the  form  master 
and  the  latter  to  the  native  teacher.  Boys  reading  Le  Roi  des 
Montagues  would  be  given  a  Spectator  of  Addison  to  translate, 
and  others  reading  Un  philosophe  sous  les  toits  were  set  a  scene 
from  Sheridan's  Critic.  Essays  in  French  were  unknown. 

New  Style. — Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  The  new  school 
holds,  and  as  has  been  already  argued,  holds  rightly,  that 
composition  should  be  at  first  wholly  oral,  and  mainly  oral  to 
the  very  end.  It  holds  further  that  the  translation  of  a  set  text 
into  the  foreign  tongue,  if  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  school 
course,  should  be  at  any  rate  reserved  for  the  last  stage,  and 
better  employed  only  as  an  occasional  luxury  for  advanced  pupils. 
This  appears  to  us  an  excessive  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  denounced  as  trimmers  we  venture  to  re- 
commend a  middle  course. 

Oral  and  Written. — By  oral  composition  a  vastly  larger  field 
is  covered,  but  this  is  not  pure  gain  and  the  defects  cannot 
safely  be  ignored.  With  a  class  of  fifteen,  still  more  with  a  class 
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of  twenty-five  or  over,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  that 
every  pupil  has  grasped  the  rule  of  syntax  or  remembered  the 
forms  of  accidence  that  are  being  inculcated.  If  the  class  is  to 
be  taught  as  a  class,  the  weakest  link  is  the  strength  of  the 
chain.  With  written  work  there  can  be  no  shirking  or 
malingering.  Exercises  can  be  looked  over  at  leisure ;  Brown  be 
commended,  Jones  be  told  to  write  out  a  fair  copy,  and  Robinson 
be  detained  for  an  extra  lesson. 

Further,  as  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  examinations 
can  attest,  there  are  blunders,  not  only  mistakes  of  accents  and 
spelling  but  howlers  in  syntax — confusions  of  singular  and  plural, 
of  infinitive  and  past  participle — that  can  be  detected  only  in 
writing.  Modern  psychology  has  confirmed  the  old  saw  of  Horace  ; 
the  eye  produces  a  more  penetrative  and  a  more  lasting  impression 
than  the  ear.  But  the  old  school,  in  following  the  precept  of 
Horace,  overlooked  his  qualifying  epithet :  the  observer's  eye 
must  be  "  faithful/'  If  writing  is  more  impressive  than  hearing 
or  talking,  it  follows  that  a  written  blunder  is  more  persistent 
and  harder  to  eradicate  than  a  blunder  in  speaking.  So  long 
as  boys  are  boys  offences  will  arise,  but  it  is  the  master's  duty, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  this  and  guard  against  their  occur- 
rence. The  earlier  exercises  will  have  been  first  rehearsed  viva 
voce,  and  whenever  the  class  has  gone  wrong  the  correct  renderings 
will  have  been  written  down  on  the  blackboard  before  the  pupils 
take  pen  in  hand. 

Correction  and  Marking. — The  marking,  and  still  more  the 
correction  of  exercises,  is  a  serious  strain  on  the  teacher,  and  in 
lower  classes  it  is  quite  possible,  with  proper  precaution  against 
fraud  and  carelessness,  to  make  the  class  do  this  work  for 
themselves.  A  good  plan  is  to  shuffle  the  exercises  so  that 
A  corrects  C,  B  corrects  D,  and  so  on.  Exercises  when  marked 
are  then  returned  to  their  owners,  marks  recorded  and  appeals 
heard  by  the  master. 

Founded  on  the  Reader. — In  the  second  stage  a  continuous 
passage  will  be  given  out  founded  on  the  text  that  is  being  read. 
In  many  modern  editions  such  passages  are  supplied  by  the 
editor,  but  it  is  far  better  for  the  teacher  to  manufacture  them 
for  himself.  (With  teachers  overworked  as  at  present  this  may 
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be  a  counsel  of  perfection.)  The  editor  draws  his  materials  from 
the  particular  chapter  or  paragraph  of  the  Reader  and  neglects 
what  has  gone  before.  The  teacher  knows  exactly  where  the 
class  has  failed  in  vocabulary,  construction,  or  idioms,  and  can 
at  each  step  repeat  d  discretion. 

A  Suggestion. — An  experiment  that  I  once  attempted  with 
a  senior  Modern  Side  class  deserves  a  trial.  Each  member  of 
the  class  was  furnished  with  a  French  novel  and  an  English 
translation.  Some  two  or  three  pages  of  the  novel  were  set 
for  home  work,  and  at  the  next  lesson  the  class  was  required, 
with  the  English  open  before  them,  to  reproduce  the  French. 
The  novel  chosen,  without  due  consideration,  was  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  Consent,  and  by  reason  of  the  slipshod  and  faulty 
English  version  the  experiment  was  not  a  complete  success. 
Since  then  the  choice  of  books  available  for  the  purpose  has 
greatly  increased.  We  now  possess  competent  versions  of  About, 
Daudet,  Merimee,  etc. ;  and  all  our  standard  novelists,  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  George  Eliot,  have  been  excellently  translated 
into  French. 

In  recommending  the  translation  of  an  English  text  into 
French,  either  orally  or  on  paper,  we  are  flying  in  the  face  of 
Professor  Victor  (quern  honoris  cmtsa  nominamus),  and  the  chief 
pundits  of  the  Reformed  Method,  and  our  dissent  from  such 
authorities  needs  justification. 

Fluency  not  the  Goal. — We  may  lay  it  down  as  axiomatic 
that  no  one  can  pretend  to  know  a  foreign  language  till  he  is 
able  to  express  in  that  language  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  his  mother  tongue.  As  we  have  already  allowed,  this  is  an 
ideal  that  few,  if  any,  absolutely  attain,  and  to  expect  such 
perfection  from  schoolboys  (as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examiners 
apparently  do)  is  the  height  of  folly.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  attempts  even  to  approximate  to  it  should  be  abandoned,  or 
why  the  foundations  of  this  full  knowledge  should  not  be  laid  at 
school.  The  model  scholar  trained  under  the  Reformed  Method 
will  leave  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  with  the  same 
knowledge  of  French  as  an  intelligent  French  child  of  six  or  seven, 
and  this,  we  contend,  should  not  satisfy  us.  He  will  be  able  to 
manipulate  perfectly  a  vocabulary  of  some  two  thousand  words, 
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and  his  pronunciation  will  be  so  perfect  that  he  might  at  a  table 
d'hote  pass  for  a  Frenchman.  This  is  much— far  more  indeed 
than  was  attained  by  the  old  classical  methods — but  it  is  not  all ; 
and  the  same,  or  even  better,  linguistic  results  might  have  been 
attained  by  a  year's  residence  with  a  French  family. 

Free  Composition. — The  New  Methodists  rely  wholly  on  Free 
Composition.  We  have  already  extolled  its  use,  but  our  con- 
tention is  that  it  is  no  substitute  for  Composition  proper,  and 
that  in  the  higher  stages  it  is  a  "soft  option11  which  should  not 
be  allowed.  It  encourages  glibness  and  rhetoric  at  the  expense 
of  clarity  and  precision ;  it  tempts  the  pupil  to  evade  difficulties, 
to  think  less  of  what  he  will  say  than  of  how  he  best  can  say  it. 

This  inherent  weakness  in  Free  Composition  is  aggravated 
by  the  influence  of  examinations  both  on  teachers  and  on  taught. 
It  has  become  the  custom  to  offer  an  alternative  of  Free  Com- 
position and  a  set  passage  to  be  turned  into  French.  Now  the 
range  of  subjects  that  can  be  fairly  set  to  a  mixed  field  of  can- 
didates, as  in  the  Local  Examinations,  is  very  limited,  and  as 
a  fact  we  find  nothing  but  variations  and  permutations  of  some 
half-dozen  themes— a  day  at  school,  a  holiday,  a  character  of 
any  famous  man  in  history  or  fiction.  The  clever  crammer 
can  prepare  as  many  sets  of  loci  communes  to  be  learnt  by  heart, 
and  it  will  be  hard  luck  if  one  of  the  six  cannot  with  slight 
adaptations  be  made  to  fit  any  subject  proposed.  Even  if  the 
shrewd  examiner  is  able  to  detect  and  trounce  such  illegitimate 
cramming,  it  is  beyond  his  powers  (that  at  least  is  my  experience) 
to  reduce  to  a  common  measure  of  marks  the  essay  and  the 
translation.  Moreover,  as  an  examiner  I  have  found  that  when 
both  forms  of  composition  are  compulsory,  a  pupil  whose  essay 
is  almost  faultless  is  capable  of  committing  the  grossest  blunders 
both  in  accidence  and  syntax  when  his  nose  is  set  to  the  grind- 
stone— e.g.  when  he  has  to  translate  such  a  simple  sentence  as, 
'  I  would  not  undress  till  all  the  family  had  gone  to  bed.1' 

A  more  excellent  way  is  that  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tional  Department  in  its  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.     A 
simple  anecdote  or  narrative  in  English  is  read  out,  and  candi- 
dates are  required  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it  in  French. 
To  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  Composition  may  seem 
in — 4 
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inconsistent  with  the  original  thesis  of  this  article — that  the 
principal  aim  of  the  Modern  Language  teacher  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  read  with  understanding  and  to  appreciate  a  foreign 
literature.  We  have  contended  that  Composition  is  one  means 
towards  this  end,  an  instrument  that  cannot  with  impunity  be 
neglected ;  but  we  insist  no  less  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
subsidiary  to  this  object,  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Literature. — The  modern  text-books  on  Method  mostly  ignore 
Literature,  or  dispose  of  it  in  a  final  chapter  or  paragraph  which 
may  be  fairly  summarised  as  follows :  "  The  pupil  who  follows  this 
method  will  have  now  reached  the  stage  in  which  he  thinks  in 
French,  and  can  express  himself  in  French  without  any  need  of 
the  intermediate  process  of  translation.  He  possesses  the  Open 
Sesame  and  can  enter  the  palace  of  Aladdin. " 

Even  if  we  grant  the  premisses,  the  conclusion  seems  to  us 
doubtful.  The  pupil  who  has  been  fed  for  four  years  on  Realien, 
the  language  of  the  farm,  the  street,  the  railway,  the  hotel,  with 
no  more  solid  literary  fare  than  a  novel  of  About  or  a  comedy 
of  Scribe,  will  not  have  had  his  appetite  whetted  or  be  naturally 
impelled  to  pursue  the  study  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  of  Montes- 
quieu and  Montaigne. 

A  deceased  Rugby  master  once  boasted  that  for  thirty  years 
he  had  read  nothing  but  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  and  desired  no 
new-fangled  editions.  Doubtless  on  Jacotot's  principle  it  served 
his  turn,  but  what  can  they  know  of  French  who  know  only  the 
French  of  a  clever  modern  skit  ? 

Les  Grands  Ecrivains. — We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
directly  the  initial  stage  is  passed  the  study  of  French  should 
have  a  distinct  literary  flavour.  Thus  we  may  make  a  start 
with  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  and  the  easier  ones  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  ordinary  Frenchman  is  more  familiar 
with  La  Fontaine  than  he  is  with  his  Bible,  and  there  could 
be  no  better  initiation  into  the  special  characteristics  of  French 
literature.  The  old  apophthegm  of  Bacon,  "Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested/'  is  more  often  quoted  than  applied.  The  novel  or 
modern  comedy  may  be  prepared  out  of  school,  and  it  is 
easy  for  the  master,  without  putting  on  to  construe,  by  a  few 
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pertinent  questions  to  make  certain  that  it  has  been  read  and 
understood.  Ample  time  will  thus  be  left  for  the  intensive 
study  in  class  of  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  in  prose  and  verse.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  system 
under  which  a  Fifth  Form  was  set  to  read  a  play  of 
Racine  or  Corneille  with  a  classical  master  who  (experto  crede) 
pronounced  the  name  like  the  English  "  cornel."  From  the 
rich  field  of  French  literature  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  choose 
works  or  portions  of  works  that  will  interest  each  age.  Thus 
none  but  the  highest  set  can  be  expected  to  appreciate  Racine, 
but  if  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  is  not  relished  by  any  boy  of 
fifteen  it  is  the  master's  fault,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  bar 
it  because  the  French  is  slightly  archaic.  Besides  the  numerous 
Chrestomathies,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  recently 
published  Recueil  de  Morceaux  choisis  par  Bonecque  et  Rottgers 
(Lockwood),  there  are  excellent  selections  from  Courier,  Saint- 
Victor,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine,  and  there  is  the  cheap  series 
of  Classiques  Fran$ais  published  by  Hachette,  one  volume  of 
which,  C.  Jullian,  Historiens  Franfais  du  XIX'  Slide,  I  have 
found  particularly  serviceable. 

Dr.  Arnold  and  Translation. — As  setting  forth  the  ideal  of  this 
intensive  study  of  literature  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the 
words  of  Dr.  Arnold.  He  is  imagining  a  lesson  in  Shakespeare 
given  to  a  class  of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens,  but  what 
he  says  will  apply  equally  to  a  lesson  in  Goethe  or  Victor  Hugo 
given  to  English  schoolboys  in  regenerate  Eton.  "What  a  treat 
to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  in  the  way 
that  nothing  but  a  translation  lesson  will  enable  one  to  do  ;  and 
so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into  one's  mind, 
till  I  verily  think  one  would  after  a  time  almost  give  out  light 
in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  brilliance." 

Dr.  Arnold  will  perhaps  be  ruled  out  of  court  as  belonging  to 
pre-Reformation  times,  and  maintaining  the  heresy  that  French 
pronunciation  cannot  be  taught  at  school ;  but  the  pronouncement 
of  the  late  Mr.  Eve,  the  greatest  of  our  Modern  Language  head 
masters,  will  carry  weight  with  the  Reformers :  "  With  books 
of  the  same  difficulty  as  Thucydides  or  Plato  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  secure  thorough  understanding  of  the  text  without 
reproducing  it  in  one's  own  language. " 

Co-ordination. — A  word  must  be  said  on  co-ordination  of 
subjects.  Something  undoubtedly  may  be  done  by  selecting  a 
French  Reader  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum.  Lessing's  Laocoon  is  an  admirable  introduction 
to  ancient  art,  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges'  La  cite  antique  to  primi- 
tive institutions ;  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  may  be  read  concurrently 
with  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  and  Boileau's  Art  Poetique  with 
the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  But  there  are  practical  difficulties  in 
synchronising  the  schemes  of  Classics  and  History  with  that  of 
Modern  Languages,  and  generally  the  loss  is  greater  than  the 
gain.  Thus  Dean  Bradley  used  to  read  alternately  with  his 
Sixth  at  Marlborough  Guizot's  English  Revolution  and  History 
of  Civilisation,  but  this  was  all  the  French  teaching  that  they 
got,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  knowledge  of  French 
was  much  profited.  It  is  another  thing  if  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  consult  French  books  of  reference  or  to  read  French  articles 
and  monographs  bearing  on  their  other  work. 

Limitations. — Lastly,  we  may  lighten  the  ship  by  jettisoning 
all  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
University.  Such  is  philology — though,  as  before  observed,  the 
teacher  will  make  free  use  of  philological  data  both  to  foimulate 
rules  of  accidence  and  to  explain  syntactical  difficulties,  whenever 
such  facts  are  within  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils.  No  French 
texts  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century  will  be  read  in  schools. 
Of  French  prosody,  a  most  difficult  subject,  just  so  much  will 
be  taught  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  proper  emphasis 
and  pauses  not  only  the  classical  alexandrines,  but  a  poem  of 
Victor  Hugo. 

We  would  also  exclude  any  systematic  study  of  French 
Literature  as  a  whole.  There  is  little  profit  in  reading  about 
writers  if  their  writings  are  wholly  unknown.  The  teacher  will, 
of  course,  be  careful  to  place  each  author  whose  works  are  being 
read  in  his  milieu,  so  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  one  of  his 
pupils  to  confound  (as  has  been  done  within  present  memory) 
Jean-Baptiste  and  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  or  the  two  Balzacs,  but 
of  Histories  of  Literature  he  will  read  only  detached  chapters, 
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and  perhaps  such  causeries  as  Antoine  Roche's  Histoire  des 
Principaux  Ecrivains  Fran$ais,  a  book  full  of  racy  anecdotes 
and  passages  d  I'appui,  which  has  fallen  into  undeserved  oblivion. 

German. — In  this  article  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  French,  but  all  or  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  will  apply 
mutatis  mutandis  to  German.  We  chose  French  because  for  every 
pupil  now  learning  German  in  England  there  are  at  least  twenty 
learning  French,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  approve  or 
sanction  this  disproportion.  The  Modern  Language  Association 
has  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  grave  remonstrance 
against  its  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  which  virtually 
debar  the  majority  of  pupils  from  taking  both  French  and 
German.  Some  high  authorities  have  held  that  German  should 
be  the  first  foreign  language  to  be  learnt ;  and  though  we  may 
not  share  this  view,  it  is  surely  a  high-handed  policy  to  forbid 
liberty  of  teaching  and  to  dock  of  their  grants  those  who  hold 
it.  But  a  more  pressing  demand  of  Modern  Language  teachers 
is  for  the  recognition  by  the  Board  of  schools  in  which  French 
and  German  shall  form  the  staple  of  linguistic  teaching  and 
Latin,  if  taught  at  all,  shall  be  an  optional  subject.  In  Germany 
this  claim  has  been  freely  admitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
but  the  Board  of  Education  has  so  far  vouchsafed  no  reply  to 
the  Memorial  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

Grammar. — On  Grammar  we  have  touched  only  incidentally, 
but  as  there  is  little  divergence  in  modern  theories  on  this  subject 
we  need  only  add  a  few  concluding  observations.  All  are  agreed 
that  Grammar  should  be  ancillary  and  subordinate  to  Reading, 
that  it  should  be  supplied  to  the  pupil  as  he  wants  it,  and  also 
that  the  more  of  it  he  can  discover  for  himself  the  better.  Yet 
most  would  allow  that  we  cannot  dispense  altogether  with  formal 
grammar  teaching  and  grammar  drill,  and  that  we  must  put  a 
Grammar  into  our  pupils1  hands,  if  only  to  be  used  as  a  book  of 
reference.  We  would  go  further,  and  hold  that  certain  forms, 
e.g.  the  paradigms  of  regular  verbs,  should  be  committed  to 
memory  like  the  multiplication  tables.  Further,  French  syntax 
must  be  systematically  taught ;  if  this  can  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  Reader,  so  much  the  better.  The  use  of  moods  and 
tenses  in  French  is  as  subtle  and  as  logical  as  in  Latin,  and  there 
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can  be  no  better  exercise  in  the  powers  of  observation  and  of 
reasoning.  Lastly,  we  fear  it  is  not  a  platitude  to  remark  that 
it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  French  poetry  without  some  know- 
ledge of  Prosody. 
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PART  I 

Value  of  Classics. — Most  critics  probably  would  admit  that  classics 
are  worth  learning  on  their  merits ;  including,  as  they  do,  not 
only  two  languages  in  themselves  very  expressive  and  noble,  and 
valuable  helps  to  clarifying  the  thought,  but  also  the  beginnings 
of  all  kinds  of  literary  composition,  the  highest  attained  perfection 
of  most  kinds,  and  a  revelation  of  the  springs  of  human  action 
which  is  of  great  use  in  practical  life.  The  Latin  language  is  also 
the  key  to  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  and  to  the  modern 
languages  and  literatures  of  half  the  world.  Whilst,  moreover, 
the  soldier  and  the  politician,  and  perhaps  the  philosopher,  can 
get  what  he  wants  from  antiquity  through  translations,  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  form  can  only  be  satisfied  in  the  originals,  nor  is 
there  any  other  way  to  understand  ancient  civilisation  on  its 
human  side.  For  these  reasons,  a  study  of  the  original  languages 
is  worth  while,  if  the  price  to  be  paid  be  not  too  heavy. 

The  Price  Paid. — But  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  under 
our  current  system  the  price  paid  is  too  heavy.  The  exclusive 
or  almost  exclusive  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  whatever  it  may  do  for  the  few,  is  a 
failure  for  the  many ;  since  after  nine  or  more  years  of  this  study 
most  pupils  are  unable  to  understand  a  simple  text,  or  to  compose 
a  correct  paragraph,  and  they  have  an  abiding  dislike  not  only 
of  classics  but  of  all  intellectual  effort.  How  large  this  propor- 
tion is,  few  understand.  The  proportion  has  been  worked  out 1 

1  Classical  Work  and  Method  :  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  ;   Rivista 
diScienzia,  "Scientia"  iv.  2  (1908),  no.  7. 
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that  about  5  per  cent,  of  boys  in  public  schools  win  open  scholar- 
ships, and  about  90  per  cent,  do  not  reach  the  sixth  form  ;  and 
at  a  very  moderate  computation  the  majority  of  these  have 
wasted  their  labour.  The  pass-mark  of  public  examinations  is 
some  33  per  cent.,  which  for  a  literary  subject  is  quite  worthless.1 
Along  with  this  failure,  it  must  be  remembered  that  essential 
subjects  of  study  have  been  neglected  :  such  are  the  English 
language  and  literature,  modern  languages,  and  the  study  of 
nature. 

Causes  of  Failure,  x.  Faulty  Organisation. — There  are  two 
chief  causes  for  the  failure.  One  is,  that  this  intensive  study 
defeats  its  own  end.  There  is  a  natural  order  for  studies,  and 
for  languages  :  different  ages  demand  different  work  and  different 
methods  of  work  ;  at  each  age,  or  stage  of  mental  and  physical 
growth,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  which  can  be  profitably  given 
to  continuous  work  in  any  study,  and  if  this  be  exceeded  the  effect 
is  harmful ;  nor  is  it  possible  profitably  to  study  too  many  lan- 
guages at  once.  But  since  the  present  system  makes  it  necessary 
to  study  three  foreign  languages,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  before 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  for  a  length  of  time  each  day  that  greatly 
exceeds  the  boy's  limit  of  endurance,  all  three  being  often  begun 
at  once,  it  is  easy  to  see  here  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  acknow- 
ledged failure.  This  course  also,  bad  for  the  best  boys,  is  followed 
by  every  boy ;  and  with  the  many  it  results  in  a  stunting  or 
maiming  of  the  intellectual  faculties  that  is  never  mended.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this,  because  I  have  constantly  to 
deal  with  boys  who  are  brought  up  thus,  and  come  under  my 
observation  at  14  or  15  ;  most  of  these  are  unable  to  hold  their 
own  with  those  who  have  spent  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
time  on  the  same  subjects,  but  under  a  different  system,  which  I 
will  shortly  describe.  The  open  scholarships  offered  by  public 
schools  are  at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  it  will  never  be 
cured  so  long  as  they  remain  as  they  are. 

2.  Bad  Method. — The  other  chief  cause  is  the  method  of  in- 
struction, which  is  such  as  to  disgust  an  intelligent  learner.  The 
work  begins  with  the  learning  of  two  difficult  and  elaborate  systems 

1  See  Classical  Review,  1907,  pp.  129  ff.    See  also  Cornhill  Magazine,  July  1910  ; 
Nineteenth  Century,  December  1910. 
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of  grammar,  supported  by  exercise-books  full  of  puerile  nonsense ; 
the  portions  of  texts  read,  when  they  come  to  texts,  are  dull,  and 
all  this  labour  seems  to  lead  to  nothing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
child's  standpoint.  He  cannot  look  forward  to  the  far-off  interest 
of  tears ;  he  only  feels  that  his  instincts  for  story-telling  and 
story-hearing,  for  movement  and  life,  are  thwarted,  since  his 
work  touches  neither  his  own  interests  and  feelings  nor  the  world 
around  him. 

The  Remedy. — As  the  chief  causes  of  failure  are  two,  the 
remedy  is  twofold  :  a  new  modelling  of  the  time-table,  and  a 
more  reasonable  method.  In  both  we  have  the  experience  of 
modern-language  teachers  to  guide  us. 

The  Time-Table  :  English. — (i)  English  must  be  known  first,  and 
to  be  known  it  must  be  studied  :  that  is,  the  teacher  must  have 
a  systematic  plan,  although  the  child  need  not  know  it.  Formerly 
children  learnt  English  from  their  parents  and  their  nurses,  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  telling  them  stories  or  reading  to  them. 
To-day  there  is  little  of  this :  nearly  all  has  to  be  done  by  the  school. 
This  work  is  well  suited  to  the  early  years,  and  it  takes  time. 
We  need  not  consider  whether  French,  for  instance,  could  be  learnt 
side  by  side  with  English,  because  the  necessary  conditions  can 
only  rarely  be  found.  What  usually  happens  is,  that  the  child 
has  an  uneducated  foreign  servant  to  talk  to  him,  and  the  range 
of  expression  in  either  French  or  English  is  very  narrow.  No 
doubt  the  organs  of  speech  can  then  imitate  a  foreign  speech  easily 
enough  ;  but  even  so,  the  child  may  catch  a  vulgar  pronunciation 
which  he  cannot  afterwards  cure.  Indian  children  who  learn  a 
vernacular  have  the  same  narrow  range,  unless  their  nurses  tell 
them  stories,  and  in  that  case  they  know  the  vernacular  better 
than  English,  and  it  becomes  practically  their  native  tongue. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  under  good  conditions, 
these  can  so  seldom  be  had  that  we  may  neglect  this  case.  We 
have  to  deal  with  ordinary  children  from  ordinary  homes.  A 
perfect  pronunciation  and  intonation  of  foreign  languages  is 
taught  in  school  by  good  teachers  with  the  aid  of  phonetics : 
and  in  any  case,  Latin  and  Greek  nursery  governesses  are  no 
longer  to  be  had. 

The  First  Foreign  Language. — When  English  is  known,  so  far 
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that  the  child  can  express  his  feelings  and  describe  his  world  with 
ease,  one  foreign  language  may  begin  ;  but  it  is  mischievous  to 
attempt  a  second  until  the  first  has  become  familiar  up  to  a  certain 
stage — that  is,  until  the  child  can  express  himself  easily  and  correctly 
within  his  sphere  of  experience.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
standard  is  attained  after  two  years  by  the  boy  of  average  powers. 
The  time  needed  is  one  lesson  a  day  of  30  to  50  minutes  ;  and  the 
child  is  not  capable  of  more  except  for  very  limited  periods.  It 
is  useless  however,  to  begin  too  soon :  it  has  been  found  that 
at  the  age  of  12  much  the  same  standard  is  reached  by  those  who 
begin  at  10  as  by  those  who  begin  earlier.  There  are  reasons  for 
this,  which  we  need  not  now  discuss. 

The  Second  Foreign  Language. — After  two  years  more,  a 
second  language  may  begin  ;  and  after  yet  other  two  years  the 
child  is  found  to  have  attained  approximately  the  same  standard 
in  both,  because,  his  mind  being  more  mature  and  better  trained, 
he  learns  faster.  If  now  he  begins  a  third — each  with  one  lesson 
a  day — he  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  powers.  It  is  certain  that 
four  languages  cannot  be  profitably  studied  in  school  at  one  time, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  learn  a  fourth  after  two  years  more,  if 
he  drops  one  of  the  first  three,  and  he  can  keep  this  one  up 
easily  by  reading  for  his  own  amusement  or  profit.  Thus  we 
get  for  an  outline  time-table  the  following  : 
Summary  of  Arrangement  for  Languages : 

A  at  9  or  10. 

B  at  12. 

C  at  14. 

D  at  16,  after  dropping  A  as  a  school  subject. 
At  19  the  learner  will  know  them  all  well,  and  he  will  have  had 
a  really  liberal  education,  since  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for 
English,  mathematics,  and  Natural  Science. 

Stages,  not  Ages. — It  must  be  understood  that  these  ages  are 
really  stages,  and  they  apply  to  the  boy  of  average  powers.  Clever 
boys  run  through  them  in  half  the  time,  and  at  14  or  15  they  are 
able  to  begin  special  study  of  any  kind,  while  at  19  they  compete 
with  success  for  open  scholarships  against  those  who  have  spent 
ten  years  in  special  study.  Dull  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
longer,  but  even  they  get  a  substantial  result.  If  they  leave  at 
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16  to  go  into  business,  they  are  capable  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  French  and  German  with  ease  and  correctness. 

The  Application.— If  we  apply  this  Table  to  our  present  pro- 
blem, we  shall  probably  range  the  work  thus  :  A  will  be  a  modern 
language,  doubtless  French,  as  being  easier  to  learn  than  the 
ancient ;  the  second  modern  language  for  the  classical  boy  will  be 
D,  which  he  can  learn  for  all  practical  purposes  in  four  lessons 
a  week.  As  things  now  are,  it  will  probably  be  German  ;  but 
if  we  took  languages  on  their  merits,  Italian  and  Spanish  are  finer, 
and  have  greater  literatures.  For  the  commercial  boy,  also, 
Spanish  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  all.  Then  B  will  be 
Latin  and  C  will  be  Greek. 

(2)  Direct  Method. — Our  second  remedy  will  be  a  new  method, 
and  here  the  modern-language  teachers  have  shown  us  the  way. 
Their  system,  called  the  Direct  Method,  has  two  principles :  that 
words  be  associated  directly  with  things  or  acts,  and  not  learnt 
through  the  medium  of  other  words — that  is,  in  our  case,  not  through 
English;  and  that  they  be  presented  not  as  words  but  as  sentences, 
the  grammar  being  given  to  illustrate  the  sentences  and  learnt  only 
after  the  learner  has  felt  the  need  of  it.  Thus  each  language  is 
taught  by  practice,  in  and  through  itself,  explained  in  its  own 
words  as  soon  as  enough  words  are  learnt  by  practice  to  make 
this  possible.  The  practice  is  largely  oral  all  through,  and  writing 
is  used  at  first  only  to  fix  what  has  been  learnt  orally.  The  aim 
is,  first  to  understand  what  is  said  or  read,  to  imitate,  to  express 
one's  own  thoughts  accurately  and  easily,  and  later  to  read  and 
appreciate  the  literature.  Not  until  the  learner  has  learnt  the 
idiom  of  the  language,  and  feels  its  qualities,  is  he  taught  how  to 
translate  into  English  and  from  English  ;  hitherto  paraphrase  or 
translation  from  one  language  to  another  has  only  been  used 
as  a  test  of  knowledge,  or  to  practise  some  specially  difficult  or 
important  turn  of  speech.  The  learner  is  thus  not  deadened 
by  years  of  bald  renderings,  and  consequently  his  style  is  idiomatic 
and  natural.  To  put  it  briefly  :  the  course  is  first,  reproduction  ; 
second,  imitation  by  free  composition  ;  third,  translation,  which 
as  an  art  is  not  attempted  until  both  English  and  the  foreign 
language  are  known  up  to  a  given  standard. 

Cautions. — In  this  general  sketch,  details  have  been  omitted, 
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and  only  the  main  outline  of  a  course  has  been  given.  It  is  surely 
needless  to  say  that  we  have  to  use  our  intelligence  at  every  step. 
Groups  of  boys  differ  so  much,  both  in  pace  and  in  power,  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  vary  the  general  scheme,  and  the  time-table 
must  always  be  elastic  enough  to  do  this.  Thus  at  the  first  entering 
in  of  a  new  subject,  extra  lessons  are  often  useful ;  towards  the 
end  of  a  course  the  number  of  lessons  may  be  diminished.  Very 
often  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  attention  on  one  point  for  a 
week  or  more  :  as,  for  instance,  if  after  a  term  the  boys  have  been 
found  unusually  backward  in  grammar.  When  to  set  grammar 
to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  how  much  at  a  time,  are  questions  which 
cannot  always  be  answered  in  the  same  way.  Greek  again  differs 
from  Latin.  In  Latin,  tables  of  forms  are  unfamiliar  ;  the  learner 
does  not  understand  how  to  use  them,  or  what  they  really  are. 
But  in  learning  Greek  he  has  no  need  to  cover  all  the  ground 
again ;  he  may  begin  earlier  to  learn  them,  and  he  can  learn  more 
at  a  time.  Thus,  whilst  it  takes  a  full  year  to  work  through  the 
Latin  accidence,  with  the  elements  of  syntax,  in  Greek  this  can 
be  done  in  two  terms,  or  even  less.  In  neither  case  will  the  boy 
be  word-perfect ;  especially  the  complexity  of  the  Greek  accidence 
is  such  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  well.  What  the  master 
has  to  do  is  to  insist  on  accurate  knowledge  of  those  forms  that 
come  oftenest ;  and  whenever  others  come  up,  to  rehearse  some  of 
them  in  a  way  I  shall  indicate  later.  He  should  insist  particularly 
that  written  work  should  be  accurate  :  that  is,  until  the  grammar 
is  really  known,  written  work  should  be  done  after  the  right 
forms  have  been  found  and  spoken  with  the  voice. 

Mistakes  Spoken  and  Written. — Mistakes  there  must  be  ;  but 
let  them  be  made  in  speech,  and  instantly  corrected,  with  such 
an  air  that  the  correction  makes  a  stronger  impression  than  the 
mistake.  The  correction  should  then  be  written  down,  as  far  as 
time  will  allow.  But  if  an  error  be  once  written,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  it  out  of  the  memory.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  schoolmasters 
to  give  back  exercises  with  all  the  mistakes  underlined,  which 
impresses  them  still  more  deeply  on  the  memory  ;  but  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  mistakes  being  written  at  all.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  good  to  give  back  any  exercises  except  those 
that  are  almost  perfect ;  but  opportunity  can  easily  be  made  of 
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bringing  in  the  correction  of  common  mistakes  with  the  succeeding 
exercises  until  they  are  rooted  out. 

Principles  of  Arrangement. — In  planning  a  course,  there  is 
room  for  great  variety.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention 
the  books  which  embody  our  own  experience  ; l  but  further  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  improvements  may  yet  be  made, 
and  there  is  room  for  the  efforts  of  the  best  minds  in  this  matter. 
But  all  should  be  attempts  to  work  on  the  same  principles  :  to 
find  out  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way  to  understanding  and 
expression.  I  mean,  that  the  order  cannot  be  that  of  a  systematic 
grammar  book — which  is  arranged  on  principles  of  phonetics  or 
morphology,  not  logic  :  ours  are  the  principles  of  use.  And  here 
we  may  gain  hints  by  observing  how  a  child  learns  its  own 
language.  The  mother  or  the  nurse  talks  to  the  child,  names 
what  he  points  to  and  what  he  does,  tells  him  to  act  and  then 
makes  him  act,  talks  above  his  head  and  leaves  him  to  imitate, 
corrects  his  mistake  by  repeating  the  desired  word  or  phrase  aright, 
and  is  not  satisfied  until  he  can  do  it.  So  we  shall  naturally 
begin  by  naming  the  things  and  persons  in  the  class-room,  and 
acts  which  can  be  done  on  the  spot ;  and  the  class  will  at  first 
be  asked  to  recite  in  chorus  what  they  learn.  In  Latin  and 
Greek,  a  sentence  may  be  one  word  if  that  be  a  verb  or  adverb  ; 
and  I  offer  a  specimen. 

A  First  Latin  Lesson  Sketched. — Thus  the  first  Latin  lesson 
may  be  of  this  kind.  Master  (rising)  Surgo.  (Beckons  to  a  boy 
to  rise,  and  says)  surgis.  (Beckons  to  another  to  rise,  and  says 
to  the  class,  pointing  to  him)  surgit.  (He  may  then  go  through 
a  similar  exercise  with  two  at  a  time,  which  produces)  surgimus, 
surgitis,  surgunt.  (He  then  motions  all  to  sit,  and  taking  a  piece 
of  chalk,  asks)  Quid  est  hoc  ?  (To  this  there  will  be  no  answer 
naturally :  he  will  answer  himself)  Haec  est  creta.  (These 
sentences  may  now  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  He  will  next 
ask,  pointing  to  the  board)  Quid  est  hoc  ?  (and  answer  as  before) 
Haec  est  tabula.  (He  may  then  write  that  sentence,  adding) 
Scribo  in  tabula.  (Next,  holding  out  the  chalk  to  a  boy,  he  may 

1  A  First  Latin  Book,  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones  (Macmillan)  ;  A  First  Greek  Book,  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (Blackie)  ;  A  Greek  Boy  at  Home,  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (Blackie),  a 
reader  to  be  used  with  the  above. 
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say)  Scribe  tu  in  tabula  :  surgo  (and  so  with  the  rest.  He  may 
similarly  get  at  the  word  charta,  and  cause  the  forms  to  be  written 
on  paper). 

What  follows  from  it. — It  will  be  seen  that  this  exercise  de- 
termines at  once  the  order  in  which  it  will  be  wise  to  proceed : 
the  verbs  first  chosen  will  be  regular  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation, 
with  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  and  these  give  us  plenty  of 
exercise  for  a  while.  And  further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  master 
has  begun  to  make  familiar  a  common  pronoun  and  the  imperative 
mood.  But  the  lesson  will  be  now  the  present  indicative  active, 
with  one  or  two  cases  of  the  first  declension.  If  it  be  preferred, 
the  imperative  may  form  the  first  lesson,  but  it  comes  best  in  the 
second.  In  each  lesson  the  master  will  teach  something,  and 
say  something  which  is  to  be  understood  but  not  yet  to  be  learnt 
for  use,  and  he  must  use  his  discretion  as  to  how  much  he  does 
of  each.  When  the  boys  realise  that  quid  means  "  what/'  they 
will  soon  begin  to  ask  questions  for  themselves,  and  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  speak  unprompted,  then  the  interest  begins.  They 
must  now  be  not  only  encouraged  to  ask,  but  directed  to  ask  ; 
and  the  one  unpardonable  fault  will  be  to  pass  anything  without 
asking  which  they  do  not  understand.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
get  specimens  of  all  conjugations  and  all  declensions  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  taken  in  ;  otherwise,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  one 
declension  or  conjugation,  they  will  be  apt  to  think  the  others 
rare  or  abnormal. 

A  First  Greek  Lesson. — We  have  not  space  to  go  on  with  the 
topic  ;  all  I  can  do  is  to  indicate  its  method.  The  first  lesson  of 
Greek  will  be  the  alphabet,  and  interest  can  be  added  even  to  this 
by  making  it  a  spelling  lesson.  Thus  the  master  will  write  on  the 
board,  naming  each  letter  as  he  writes  and  then  naming  the  syllable : 

dX<£a.  firJTa  dX<£a,  fia,  ya/x/xa  aX<£a,  ya,  SeXra  dX<£a,  8a,  .  .  .  /Jr/Ta 
el,  /3e  .  .  .  firjTa  rjra,  fa  .  .  .  and  so  forth,  the  class  being  taught  to 
repeat  these  in  chorus  and  then  to  write  others  themselves.  After 
that,  their  knowledge  of  Latin  can  be  brought  in  to  help  ;  and 
after  a  few  sentences  have  been  taught,  they  may  at  once  be  set 
to  learn  the  adjective  Xev/cds,  \evfoj,  Xeu/coi/,  or  some  other  denoting 
a  familiar  idea,  which  is  so  much  like  bonus,  bona,  bonum,  that 
it  takes  no  time  to  learn. 
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Want  of  Easy  Texts. — The  real  difficulty  for  this  stage  in  both 
is  the  want  of  easy  texts.  To  use  an  exercise  book  with  dis- 
connected sentences  is  fatal.  If  there  is  not  sense  and  reason 
in  the  first  lesson,  it  will  prejudice  the  whole  study,  and  it  is  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  master  to  make  up  suitable  lessons  every  day. 
The  Greek  Boy  at  Home  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  first  reader ; 
another  book,  admirably  done,  which  can  be  read  to  begin  with,  is 
The  Greek  War  of  Independence,  by  C.  D.  Chambers  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein),  but  that  does  not  bring  Greek  into  relation  with  the  boy's 
life.  A  Latin  book  on  the  above  lines  still  remains  to  be  written, 
although  two  or  three  books  of  merit  have  appeared  on  other  lines.1 

Some  Suggestions. — When  the  grammar  has  been  worked 
through,  the  Latin  teacher  still  lacks  suitable  books.  What  we 
need  is  a  series  of  texts,  quite  simple  in  style  and  vocabulary, 
but  interesting  to  the  boy  in  matter  :  stories,  adventures,  plays, 
or  the  like.  Collections  of  anecdotes  are  all  very  well  for  a  time, 
but  they  pall  before  long.  Among  the  best  is  Mr.  Ritchie's  Fabulce 
Faciles,  but  even  that  is  not  just  what  we  want.  It  is  too  short, 
for  one  thing.  Nothing  is  more  hateful  than  continual  revision  of 
a  story  that  we  have  already  heard  or  read.  We  need  long  texts, 
so  written  that  by  reading  straight  on  the  pupil  learns  enough 
to  do  away  with  revision,  or  at  least  such  that  one  new  reading 
is  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  several  good  books  might  be 
made  out  of  the  mythological  stories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  both 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  told  at  length  in  very  simple  language ; 
and  more  might  be  made  of  series  of  beast  fables,  which  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  ancient  life.  The  epic  poems  might  also  be  told, 
and  Herodotus.  But  the  Greek  teacher  is  better  off :  for  after 
two  or  three  terms  of  the  early  work  he  has  Lucian's  Dialogues 
and  True  History,  almost  ideal  books  for  boys.  I  have  never 
found  them  fail  with  boys  of  many  different  tastes  and  capacities. 
Their  only  drawbacks  are  certain  violations  of  Attic  usage,  and 
the  fact  that  parts  of  them  are  unsuited  for  the  young.  But 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  remove  these  two  blemishes.2  After  a 

1  Or  a    Maritima    (Sonnenschein)  ;     Puerorum    Liber    aureus    (Black).     A    series 
including  others  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

2  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  edited  for  school  use  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (Clarendon  Press, 
with  Greek  notes)  ;    True  History,  to  be  published  shortly. 
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term  or  two  of  Lucian,  either  Homer  or  Herodotus  may  be  tackled. 
It  is  true  the  dialect  is  a  difficulty ;  but  seeing  that  many  boys 
will  do  no  more  Greek  after  this  year,  except  perhaps  to  get  up 
a  book  for  the  "  Little  Go,"  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them  a  taste 
of  the  incomparable  to  remain  in  their  memories  for  ever.  Hero- 
dotus is  workable  if  we  always  read  him  in  Attic  form  ;  the  boys 
soon  get  into  this  habit,  and  enjoy  his  stories  much.  With  Homer, 
I  read  the  verse  as  it  stands,  but  paraphrase  the  whole  in  simple 
Attic. 

Method  of  the  Lesson  :  Preparation  in  School,  Testing  at  Home. 
-The  procedure  is  as  follows  :  First  comes  preparation  of  the 
lesson,  which  is  always  done  in  class.  The  master,  or  a  boy, 
reads  aloud  the  passage  chosen.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  help  to 
the  meaning,  for  the  division  of  the  phrases,  and  the  tone,  tell  a 
good  deal.  At  each  stop  every  boy  is  supposed  to  ask  (in  Latin  or 
Greek)  for  an  explanation  of  anything  he  does  not  know,  and  he 
is  encouraged  to  use  variety  in  his  formulae.  All  explanations  are 
at  once  written  down  in  the  note-books.  With  Lucian,  the  boys 
will  take  parts,  and  they  can  read  this  without  difficulty.  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  other  hand,  is  better  read  first  by  the  master  and 
after  by  the  boy  when  the  Attic  forms  are  known. 

A  Specimen. — Let  us  take  the  story  of  Croesus,  and  suppose 
the  lesson  to  be  the  anecdote  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  (Herod,  i.  3I).1 

.  *Em/pwTa    riva    Sevrepoi/   /ACT*   cKCiyov    1801,    SOKUH'    iray^u  Scvrrpeta   yow 
. 
Hats.  Tt  TO  irdyxy  ', 

A.  TravreXtos.  [If  this  be  not  understood,]  iravrw  fjiaXia-ra.  [He  must  go  on 
till  he  is  sure  he  is  understood,  and  even  give  an  English  paraphrase  if 
nothing  else  will  serve  ;  but  this  must  be  introduced  as  a  foreign  word, 
as  thus  :  dyyAurn,  "certainly."] 

IT.  KCU  TO  oi(r€<rOai ; 

A.  6  tVcorws,  [present  tense]  <£cpa>.  ZT/TCITC  6*  tv  T<U  /?i/?Aia>. 

[They  look  it  up  in  the  table  of  verbs,  and  all  repeat  the  principal  parts 
in  chorus.] 

II.    ov  fioi  <f>avcpbv  TO  8ruT«pda. 

A.  oWcpa  TO^IS.    SfvT€pov  a&\ov  [This  word  is  introduced  on  purpose,  because 

d0A.o<£opoi  is  coming.] 
H.  50Aoy; 
A.  TO   U0A.OV  \np.8ai'€i  6  VIKUV  iv  ayCtvC  TW  OUK  of3cv ;   [Silence.]      eotK  Jj  aywK  Spo/xov, 

1  Further  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  Lucian  (above). 

in— 5 
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COV  Tro-njpiov.    [An  allusion  to  some  recent  sport  or  public  race  is 
always  possible  here,  which  at  once  goes  home.]    6  Kpoto-os  ow  TJA7ri£e 

SeuTfpos  yovv  $(T€<T@a.i.      TLVL  ov  <£ai  cpov  j 
Havre?  OJJLOV.   ovSen  <Srm  ou  <f>avep6v. 


After  the  whole  story  has  been  dealt  with  thus,  a  boy  reads 
it  through  again,  and  it  is  written  out  in  English  for  home  work. 
The  first  five  minutes  of  next  day's  lesson  will  be  the  reading  of 
the  translation  by  one  or  more  boys,  the  master  correcting  the 
mistakes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  grammar  is  continually  being 
practised  ;  a  little  ingenuity  will  enable  the  master  to  make 
some  one  use  any  word  or  form  he  wants  to  recall.  The  Greek 
vocabulary  is  always  reappearing  in  new  connexions,  and  syno- 
nyms are  grouped  together  in  the  memory. 

I  add  one  or  two  specimen  translations,  to  show  the  style. 
These,  it  will  be  understood,  are  the  boys'  own  work  :  they  have 
not  been  translated  in  class,  but  read  through  in  Greek  and  ex- 
plained in  Greek.  Of  these,  A  and  D  have  a  good  gift  for  learning 
foreign  languages,  B  and  C  none  at  all,  and  E  is  mediocre. 

A.  Age  14.     ^th  term  of  Greek 
Thucydides  ii.  4,  ot  /*£?&)...  5  nXaraiwi/. 

Those  in  Platea  fared  in  this  manner  ;  some  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  to  have 
arrived  in  the  night  with  the  whole  army,  the  news  being  announced  in  every 
street  of  what  had  happened,  pressed  on  to  the  rescue.  Platea  is  seventy  stades 
from  Thebes,  and  rain  having  fallen  in  the  night  it  made  the  going  slower  for 
them  ;  for  the  river  Asopos  was  in  flood,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  cross  it.  When 
they  had  gone  on  in  the  rain,  and  had  crossed  the  river  with  much  difficulty, 
they  arrived  too  late,  some  of  the  Thebans  having  already  been  killed,  and  others 
were  alive  but  in  custody.  As  the  Thebans  perceived  what  had  happened,  they 
laid  in  wait  for  those  who  were  outside  the  city  of  Platea. 

B.  Age  16.9.     qth  term  of  Greek 

Such  was  the  fate  of  those  in  Platea,  and  the  other  Thebans,  the  rest  of  the 
army,  that  is,  who  were  to  have  arrived  in  the  night,  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
those  who  had  entered  had  not  been  successful  in  their  designs,  the  news  having 
been  spread  along  the  road,  they  at  once  passed  on  to  the  rescue  because  of  this. 

Thebes  is  seventy  stadia  from  Platea,  and  the  rain  delayed  them  somewhat  ; 
for  the  river  Asopos  was  in  flood  and  was  difficult  to  cross.  The  men,  marching 
in  the  rain,  arrived  too  late,  after  having  had  great  trouble  in  fording  the  river, 
and  already  some  were  dead  and  the  others  were  disabled  and  unable  to  do 
anything,  though  still  alive. 
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C.  Age  14.11.     5//»  term  of  Greek 

HerodotUS  i.  32  ra  Trdvra  ...   33 

"  It  is  impossible  for  one  while  he  is  man  to  have  all  these  things,  as  there  is 
no  country  which  contains  all  it  needs,  but  each  has  some  things  and  lacks  others. 
The  country  which  has  the  most  is  the  best.  Thus  no  human  body  is  complete 
in  everything.  He  has  many  things,  but  something  is  lacking.  And  whoever 
finishes  his  life  having  all  these  things  and  then  keeps  them  and  then  dies  happily, 
he  in  my  idea  is  right  to  bear  the  name  '  happy  '  king.  But  we  must  watch  the 
end  of  the  life.  For  Providence  gives  many  a  glimpse  of  happiness  and  then 
utterly  ruins  them." 

Thus  he  spoke  to  Croesus,  not  pleasing  him  but  making  him  as  nothing,  thinking 
that  a  man  must  be  ignorant  who  did  not  take  account  of  the  present  good  things 
but  bade  men  to  see  and  to  wait  for  the  end  of  a  life. 

C.  Herod,  i.  45 

The  Lydians  carrying  the  dead  body  arrived,  and  after  them  followed  the 
murdurer.  He  standing  before  the  dead  body  delivered  himself  up  to  Croesus, 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  asked  him  to  slay  him  on  the  corpse,  saying  that  his 
former  luck  was  bad  enough,  and  now,  as  he  had  killed  his  purifyer,  his  life  was 
not  worth  living.  And  Croesus  hearing  Adrastus  pitied  him,  being  in  this  state, 
and  he  said  to  him  :  "  Stranger,  I  have  enough  judgement  against  you  since  you 
yourself  gave  sentance  of  your  own  death.  You  are  not  the  cause  of  his  death, 
which  to  me,  except  that  unintentionally  you  gave  the  blow,  but  some  god  has 
brought  this  against  me,  and  long  ago  it  was  foretold  me  what  would  happen, 
Croesus  then  buried  his  son,  as  it  was  reasonable. 

D.  Age  15.     5/A  term  of  Greek 

Herod,  i.  45 

The  Lydians  arrived  after  this  bearing  the  corpse.  Then  followed  the  mur- 
derer ;  and  standing  beside  the  corpse,  stretching  out  his  hands  he  gave  himself 
over  to  Croesus,  commanding  that  he  should  beslain  over  the  dead  body  of  Adrastos, 
and  saying  that  this  would  be  his  last  misfortune,  and  that  he  who  was  purified 
should  be  destroyed,  nor  did  he  deserve  to  live.  When  Croesus  heard  this,  he 
pitied  Adrastos,  although  he  was  in  such  trouble  himself,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  Stranger,  as  for  you  I  am  completely  satisfied,  since  you  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  yourself :  even  if  you  were  not  the  cause  of  all  this  grief,  and  if  you  had 
not  done  the  deed  unwillingly,  the  gods  ordained  that  it  should  come  to  pass  a 
long  time  ago."  Then  Croesus  buried  his  son  as  was  befitting,  Adrastos  the  son 
of  Gordias  the  son  of  Midas,  the  slayer  of  his  brother  and  of  his  purifier. 

D.  Herod,  i.  50 

After  this  Croesus  appeased  the  gods  with  a  great  sacrifice  ;  he  sacrificed  three 
thousand  head  of  cattle  which  had  been  selected. 

When  he  had  piled  up  couches  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  urns  inlaid 
with  gold  and  purple  garments  and  cloaks  into  a  large  funeral  pyre,  he  set  it  on 
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fire,  hoping  in  this  way  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  commanded  the 
Lydians  to  sacrifice  everything  they  possessed.  And  so  it  happened,  from  this 
sacrifice,  that  having  caused  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  to  be  melted,  he  beat 
out  half-sized  bricks  ;  he  made  them  six  handbreadths  long,  three  broad  and 
one  high,  and  in  all  he  made  one  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  of  these  four  of  fine 
gold  each  turned  the  scale  to  two  and  a  half  talents,  and  the  other  (half-bricks) 
of  alloyed  gold  weighed  two  talents. 

E.  Age  15.7.     5//j  term  of  Greek 

Herod,  i.  45 

There  were  with  him  certain  Lydians,  carrying  the  corpse,  and  behind  walked 
the  murderer.  And  when  the  corpse  had  been  handed  over  to  Croesus  Adrastus 
stood  before  him  and  held  out  his  hands,  asking  that  he  should  be  killed  with 
the  corpse,  and  he  spoke  about  his  former  luck,  and  said  that  he  had  lost  all  the 
pardon,  and  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  live.  But  Croesus,  when  he  heard 
these  things,  pitied  Adrastus,  although  in  such  a  terrible  domestic  catastrophe, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Oh,  stranger,  I  have  all  the  right  to  condemn  you  to  death. 
But  if  it  was  not  you  who  was  the  cause  of  this  catastrophe  of  mine,  then  it  was 
some  one  of  the  gods  who  prophesied  to  me  on  a  former  occasion  that  these  things 
would  come  to  pass."  Croesus  then  buried  his  son,  as  he  should  ;  and  Adrastus 
the  son  of  Gordias  the  son  of  Midas,  who  was  the  slayer  of  his  own  brother,  and 
was  cleansed,  saw  that  he  had  become  of  all  men  the  most  unfortunate,  and  killed 
himself  being  on  the  grave,  and  then  silence  fell  upon  the  people  at  the  grave. 

The  Time  Taken. — The  Latin  authors,  when  read,  are  treated 
in  the  same  way.  In  each  language,  the  translation  is  often  done 
by  speech.  I  give  no  instances  of  Latin,  but  choose  the  Greek 
rather,  because  that  shows  better  how  much  can  be  done  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  each  term  there  are  about  50  hours  of  work 
in  school,  and  half  as  much  preparation  ;  so  the  writers  of  the 
above  have  spent  in  school  175  hours  (4th  term),  or  225  hours 
(5th  term)  in  the  study  of  Greek.  This  is  not  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  reading  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Lucian 
in  the  original. 

Composition. — For  the  composition  I  will  give  Latin  examples, 
since  the  amount  of  Greek  writing  done  is  small  at  this  stage. 

Three  Main  Stages. — There  are  three  main  stages  of  this,  each 
capable  of  many  subdivisions  according  to  the  attainments  of  the 
class  : 

(i)  A  paragraph  is  given  in  English,  based  on  the  text  read, 
the  substance  to  be  given  in  Latin.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
translation  :  the  English  is  but  a  guide  to  the  general  sense. 
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(2)  A  story  is  told  in  Latin,  fixed  by  means  of  question  and 
answer,  and  then  reproduced  in  the  boy's  own  words.     He  may 
only  write  down  new  words  while  the  story  is  told. 

(3)  A  theme  is  given  for  free  composition. 

The  instances  I  give  are  from  the  second  stage.  First  I  will 
give  a  lesson  written  down  immediately  after  it  was  given,  with 
some  of  its  exercises  ;  the  lesson  is  abbreviated,  but  all  that  is 
given  was  actually  said. 

(Thirty  minutes) 

Magister.  Psittacus  quid  est  ? 

Puer.  Avis  est  qui  homini  vocem  imitatur. 

M.  Homini  ? 

P.    Hominis. 

M.  Quid  est  igitur  psittacus  ? 

P.    Avis  est  psittacus,  qui  hominis  vocem  imitatur. 

M.  Humanam  vocem  die. 

P.    Qui  humanam  vocem  imitatur. 

M.  Fabulam  igitur  vobis  recitabo  de  psittaco.     De  quo  ? 

Pueri  (universi).    De  psittaco  fabulam  nobis  recitabis. 

M.  Erat  quondam  psittacus,  qui  in  cavea  inclusus  est. 

Puer.    Cavea  quid  significat  ? 

M .  Nos  in  domibus  habitamus  :    ubi  aves  includimus  ?   intellegisne  ? 

P.    Intellego. 

M .  Quid  intellegis  ? 

P.    Aves  in  cavea  habitare  intellego. 

M.  Hie  psittacus  igitur  se  liberare  voluit.    Quid  voluit  ? 

Pueri.    Se  liberare  voluit. 

M.  Coniunge  igitur  tu  has  sententias. 

Puer.    Psittacus  erat  quondam,  in  cavea  inclusus,  qui  se  liberare  voluit. 

M.  Quid  faceret  igitur  ut  se  liberaret  ?    Fraudem  commentus  est. 

Pueri  aliqui.    Non  intellegimus  quid  dicas. 

M.  Cape  tu  calcem  et  scribe  :   comminiscor,  commentus,  comminisci.     (He 

does  so.)    Comminiscor  idem  significat  quod  facere  constituo  ;  et  fraus  ? 
Puer.    Dolus  malus.     (This  came  from  tfo  Reading  Lesson.) 
M.  Ita :    Fraudem,  dolum  commentus  est  psittacus  noster.    Coniunge  iam 

has  sententias. 
P.    Psittacus  erat  quondam,  qui  cavea  inclusus  est,  ut  se   liberaret  fraus 

commentus  est.  .  .  . 
Af.  Fraudem  commentus  est ;  recita :  (he  repeats  it).    Fraudem  commentus 

est  huiusmodi.     Non  edebat,  non  bibebat,  humi  se  prostravit. 
P.    Humi  quid  significat  ? 
M.  Numquis  scit  quid  significet  ? 
P.    In  terra. 
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Af.  In  terra,  in  solo.     Humi  se  prostravit,  et  simulavit  se  esse  mortuom. 

P.    Non  intellegimus. 

M.  Scribe  tu  :   simulo,  -are.     Anglice  quid  significat  ? 

P.    Pretend,. 

M.  Psittacus  simulavit  se  esse  mortuom.     Quale  autem  esse  videtur  corpus, 

ubi  mortuos  est  aliquis  ? 
P.    Rigidum. 

M.  Rigidum  videtur,  rigent  membra.     Scribe  :    rigeo,  etc.     Coniunge  haec. 
P.    Psittacus,  cum  se  humi  prostravisset,  rigidis  membris  se  esse  mortuom 

simulavit. 
M .  Mox  dominus  redit.     Caveam  conspicit ;  videt  quasi  mortuom  psitta- 

cum  suum.  —   (When   you  want  to  describe  a  thing   vividly   use   short 

sentences  without  conjunctions.)    Dicite  iam  ;   quid  fit  ? 
P.    (They  repeat  the  sentences.) 
M.  Dominus  de  fato  questus  .  .  . 
P.    Fato  quid  significat  ? 
M.  Fatum  est  numen  deorum.     De  fato  igitur  est  questus  quia  magni  emerat. 

Iam  portam  aperit,  corpus  quasi  mortuom  in  viam  eicit.  —  Coniunge. 
P.    Cum  advenisset  dominus,  fatum  questus  .  .  . 
M.  De  fato  .  .  . 
P.    De  fato  questus  quia  magni  emerat  psittacum,  porta  aperta  corpus  in 

viam  eicit. 
M.  Universi.     (They  repeat  this  together  once  or  twice.)  Continue  psittacus 

alis  in  aera  se  dedit,  et  "  vale,"  inquit,  "  domine  :  memento  autem  non 

omnia  esse  talia,  qualia  videntur."     Quid  dicit  ? 
P.    "  Vale  domine ;  meminito  ..." 
M.  "  Memento  "  .  .  . 

P.    .  .  .  "  Memento  autem,  talia  qualia  videntur  non  esse." 
M.  "  Memento  non  omnia  esse  talia  qualia  videntur."     (All  repeat.)     Scribite 

iam. 

(Fifteen  minutes  allowed.) 

1.  PSITTACUS  FRAUDULENTUS.     Erat  quondam  psittacus  in  cavea  inclusus  qui 
voluit  se  liberare.     Itaque  hanc  fraus  commentus  est.     Nihil  bibebat,  nihil  edebat, 
sed   simulavit    se    mortuum   esse.     Rigentibus    membris    se    humi    prostravit. 
Dominus  rediit.     Caveam  inspexit.     Vidit  psittacum  humi  prostratum.     Itaque 
de  fato  conquestus,  quia  magni   emerat   psittacum,  et  putabat   eum  mortuum 
esse,  corpus  in  viam  jacuit. 

Continuo  avis  in  aera  se  levavit  :   "  Vale,  domine,"  inquit,  "  memento  autem 
non  esse  omnia  talia  qualia  videntur." 

2.  Psittacus  avis  est,  quae  omnibus  coloribus  est.     Erat  quondam  psittacus 
qui  in  cavea  inclusus  est.     Sed  psittacus  tristis  erat,  et  voluit  se  liberare.     Itaque 
hanc  fraudem  commentus  est.     Non  edebat  neque  bibebat,  sed  membris  rigentibus 
se  humi  prostravit.     Dominus  mox  ad  caveam  venit,  et  cum  suum  psittacum 
prostratum,  quem  magni  emerat,  humi  quasi  mortuum  vidisset,  de  fato  conquestus 
est.     Sed   quid   faceret  ?     Psittacus   videtur    mortuus   esse.     Ex   cavea   igitur 
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psittacum  eicit.    Sed  psittacus  non  mortuus  est,  et  in  aerem  levavit,  et :  "  Vale," 
inquit,  "  Memento  autem  non  esse  talia  qualia  videntur." 

3.  Erat  quondam  psittacus  aliquis,  qui  in  cavea  cum  inclusus  esset,  voluit 
maxime  se  liberare  ut  volaret  in  caelum.  Quid  faceret  ?  statim  hanc  fraudem 
commentus  est.  Constituit  se  simulaturum  esse  mortuus  esse.  Igitur  nihil 
edebat,  nihil  bibebat,  sed  humi  rigentibus  membris  jacuit  prostratus.  Nunc 
putabat,  a  domino  se  abiiciturum  iri.  Mox  rediit  dominus,  conspexit  caveam  : 
psittacum  quasi  mortuum  visit.  "  Heu,"  inquit,  "  quia  hoc  ?  Meus  psittacus 
quern  magni  pretii  emeram  mortuus  est."  lam  questus  de  fato,  aperuit  portam 
caveae  ut  imponeret  manum  qua  psittaci  corpus  abiiceret.  Cepit  corpus  in  manu 
et  cum  ante  fores  portavisset  in  viam  abiecit.  Continuo  psittacus  dolosus  in 
caelum  volavit.  "  Vale,"  inquit,  "  domine." 

The  following  exercises  are  taken  from  a  series  of  lessons  in 
which  the  master  told  the  story  of  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass  three 
times  a  week  for  two  terms.  One  continuous  set  is  chosen,  the 
work  of  a  boy  of  mediocre  ability,  who  has  since  gone  into  business. 
The  writer  was  aged  fifteen  ;  he  came  from  an  elementary  school, 
and  had  been  learning  Latin  for  four  years  altogether,  having 
spent  upon  it  in  school  about  550  hours.  The  work  was  written 
out  at  home  the  next  day  after  it  was  recited,  no  printed  text 
being  used. 

A.D.  V.  KAL.  MART. 

Hie  est  fabula  primi  viatoris.  "  Natus  sum  Aegina,  et  olim  audii  optimum 
caseum  post  hominum  memoriam  esse  in  aliqua  Thessaliae  urbe.  Itaque  profectus 
sum,  nam  caseum  et  mel  diligenter.  quaero.  Tandem  in  urbem  perveni,  sed 
inveni  alium  hominem  omnem  caseum  coemisse.  Iratus  sum,  sed  constitui  ire 
ad  deversorium.  Cum  advenissem  ad  deversorium,  vidi  virum  miserrimo  statu 
sedentem  in  angulo.  Vestitus  erat  pannis,  et  putavi  eum  pugnavisse.  Tandem 
ei  dixi :  "  Quid  facis  hie,  O  miserrime  ?  Omnes  putant  te  mortuum  esse.  Parentes 
maerent,  et  uxor  sepulchrum  fecit  tibi.  Liberi  tutoribus  dantur." 

A.D.  III.  KAL.  MART. 

Ubi  eum  rogavi  quid  rei  esset,  respondit,  "  Vi  latronum  et  fraude  sagae  pessimae 
in  has  aerumnas  cecidi.  Profectus  sum  in  quaestum  faciendum,  et  dum  redio 
domum,  grex  latronum  me  circumstat.  Quo  facto,  quidquid  nummonim  habui, 
ceperunt.  Deinde,  cum  me  paene  interfecissent,  fugerunt.  Mane  sequentis  diei, 
constitui  ad  hoc  deversorium  venire,  cuius  caupona  Meroe  est,  saga  potentissima. 
Sed  quidquid  mihi  mansit,  ilia  cepit." 

[Omission  here  owing  to  absence.] 

A.D.  V.  NON.  MART. 

Tandem,  fatigati,  in  cubiculum  ierunt,  ut  lassa  membra  reficerent.  Lucius, 
prae  timore,  porta  clausa,  seras  et  pessulas  nrmavit.  Quo  facto,  lectura  contra 
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portam  reposuit,  ne  quis  intraret.  Cum  in  lecto  esset,  non  potuit  dormire  ;  sed 
post  multum  temporis  oculos  clausit.  Mox,  clamorem  audivit,  et  subito,  car- 
dinibus  fractis,  porta  in  lectum  cecidit.  Lucius,  territus,  vidit  duas  mulieres 
prope  portam,  alteram  spongiam  tenentem,  alteram  gladium  strictum  tenentem. 

NONIS  MARTIIS. 

Lucius,  territus,  vidit  duas  mulieres  prope  portam,  alteram  spongiam  tenentem, 
alteram  gladium  strictum.  Deinde  ea  quae  gladium  habuit,  Socratem  appropin- 
quavit.  qui  in  lectulo  suo  stertebat.  Quo  facto,  gladium  in  collum  Socratis 
demisit ;  turn,  manum  in  voltum  demisit,  et  cor  infelicis  Socratis  detraxit.  Lucius 
meminerat  Socratem  malum  de  sagis  dixisse,  et  constituit  nunquam  idem  facere. 

A.D.  VIII.  ID.  MART. 

Cum  sagae  abiissent,  Lucius  territus,  fugere  voluit,  ne  omnes  se  crederent 
amicum  Socratem  interfecisse.  Itaque,  porta  aperta,  per  scalas  descendit.  lani- 
torem  iussit  valvas  stabuli  expandere.  Quo  audito,  ianitor,  attonitus,  "  Nonne," 
inquit,  "  latrones  times  ?  Quidquid  habes  arripient."  Lucius  negavit  se  latrones 
timere,  nam  nihil  haberet  quod  latrones  arriperent.  Ad  quod  ianitor  dixit :  "  Sed 
si  fuges,  omnes  te  credent  amicum  interfecisse."  Hoc  audito,  Lucius,  perfusus 
horrore,  ad  cubiculum  rediit. 

A.D.  VI.  ID.  MART. 

His  factis,  reversus  in  cubiculum,  de  morte  subitaria  deliberabam.  Fune  e 
minis  extracto,  eum  in  tigillum  conieci  et  connexi.  Nodum  feci,  et  eum  circum 
collum  circumposui.  Quo  facto,  in  eo  erat  ut  me  suspendam.  Sed  hoc  moment  o 
temporis  funis  fractus  est,  et  ego  in  Socratem  decidi.  Eodem  tempore  ianitor 
portam  aperuit,  et  me  rogavit  quid  facerem.  Putabam  Socratem  mortuum  esse, 
sed  cum  in  eum  descendissem  surrexit.  Beatus  eram,  nam  nunc  nemo  me  inter- 
fecisse Socratem  dicere  posset,  si  viveret. 

PRIDIE  ID.  MART. 

Cum  amicum  Socratem  redivivum  vidissem,  gaudio  perculsus,  janitorem  amare 
incepi.  Socrati  dixi :  "  Hie  janitor  dixit  me  te  interfecisse.  O  amatum  amicum  ! 
Quin  imus  nunc,  ne  occasionem  caeli  sudi  omittamus  !  "  Mox  amico  dixi :  "  Puto 
me  ebrium  esse,  nam  puto  me  sagas  cor  tuum  extrahentes  vidisse.  Sed  volnus 
aut  cicatricem  non  video."  Sed  Socrates  ipse  dixit  se  vidisse  sagas  cor  extrahentes. 

A.D.  XVII.  KAL.  APR. 

Mane  sequentis  diei,  profecti  sumus  magna  celeritate.  Tandem,  ad  platanum 
pervenimus,  sub  quo  sedimus,  et  cibum  cepimus.  Caseo  e  mantica  prompto, 
edere  incepimus.  Mox,  territus  factus  sum,  nam  Socratem  pallere  vidi.  Tandem, 
dixit  se  factum  esse  situm.  Quo  dicto,  ad  rivulum  qui  haud  procul  ab  arbore 
erat,  cucurrit.  Cum  labra  in  aquam  demisisset,  peniculus  in  rivulum  cecidit. 
Deinde  Socrates  sine  sanguine  et  mortuus,  in  rivulum  cecidisset,  nisi  ego  alterum 
pedem  cepissem.  Quo  facto,  lacrimans,  amicum  prope  flumen  sepelivi. 

These  exercises  are  perhaps  not  very  interesting  ;  the  tale  is 
simply  told,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  essential  is  omitted, 
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and  in  the  telling  the  boy  uses  most  of  the  common  Latin  construc- 
tions almost  without  a  mistake.  The  others  are  from  boys  of 
better  ability,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  these  exercises 
can  take. 

B.  Age  14.    yd  year  of  Latin 
ANTE  DIEM  SEXTAM  IDUS  MARTIAS. 

Turn  in  lectulum  reversus,  de  morte  sodalis  mei  deliberare  coepi.  Mox  lectulo 
dixi,  "  O  lectule  !  conscius  es  me  non  Socratem  iugulavisse :  sed  quid  faciam 
ncscio,  quia  ianitor  credit  me  sodalem  interfecisse,  et  me  accusabit.  Non  possum 
aliter  facere  :  me  suspendam  ab  illo  tigillo."  Quo  dicto,  fune  petito  quo  me 
suspenderem,  vidi  nonnullum  sub  lectulo.  "  Eu  !  "  inquam,  et  fune  in  tigillum 
iniacto,  et  laqueo  facto,  circum  collum  meum  circumposui.  Hoc  facto,  ubi 
ascendi  lectulum,  desilui.  Sed  funis  se  fregit,  et  ego  in  corpus  Socratis  decidi. 
Turn  ianitor  intravit,  et  videns  me  in  corpore  Socratis  iacentem,  dixit,  "  Heus  tu  ! 
qui  antelucanus  exire  voluit,  quid  facis  ?  "  Quo  dicto  Socrates  subito  resurrectus, 
dixit,  "  O  nebulo  !  merito  oderunt  stabularios  omnes."  Ubi  Socratem  loquentem 
audiveram,  dixi,  "  O  bona  fortuna !  nunc  nemo  me  accusare  mortis  Socratis 
potest,  quia  non  mortuus  est." 

C.  Age  15.     Has  learnt  Latin  rather  more  than  four  years. 

ANTE  DIEM  DUODECIMUM  KALENDAS  APRILES. 

Turn  aliquid  cibi  emere  statuit  quippe  qui  non  ita  laute  exceptus  sit.  Itaque 
cum  ad  forum  advenisset  venales  pisces  vidit.  Alium  viginti  nummis  emit. 

Subito  amicum  Pytheam  vidit  quocum  Athenis  operam  dabat  litteris.  Dixit 
illi  Pytheas,  "  Salve,  Luci,  cur  tu  hie  ades  ?  Diu  te  desideravi."  Respondit 
Lucius,  "  Cras  scibis  l  sed  cur  fasces  portas  similis  magistratui."  Dixit  Pytheas, 
"  Hahahae  ego  sum  magistratus  sed  quid  habes  illic." 

Respondit  Lucius,  "  Oh  piscem  quern  emi."  "  Quanti."  "  Decem  nummis." 
"  Quid  dicis  Decem  nummis  quis  tibi  vendidit  ?  "  Dixit  Lucius,  "  Quidam  ap- 
paritor in  foro."  Respondit  Pytheas,  "  Ilium  monstra  mihi."  "  Illic  est  homo." 
Cum  ad  ilium  advenisset  magistratus  cum  iussissct  sub  pedibus  obterrere  dixit. 
"  Ne  amicis  quidem  nostris  parcis,  ignave  ?  "  Itaque  statuit  Lucius  ad  Milonem 
redire  quia  non  tandem  cibum  habuit. 

D.  Natus  sum  quindecim  annos. 

Secunda  hora  noctis. 
Ante  diem  quintum  Idus  Junias. 

Quo  facto,  Lucius  paene  in  desperationem  actus  est.  Umidis  oculis  quasi 
implorans  fidem  opemque  Fotidis.  Ad  haec,  Fotis,  pectus  tundens  dixit.  "  O 
me  miserum,  actum  est  de  me,  trepidatio  me  fefellit,  festinatione  nimia  erravi, 
sed  bene  est  quia  scio  remedia  multa  dominae  meae.  Rosam  carptam  ede." 
Sed  non  erat  rosa  itaque  Fotis  asino  dixit,  "  Non  nunc  rosam  habeo,  sed  expecta, 
mane  tibi  dabo."  Hoc  audite,  quia  Lucius  potuit  audire  et  intellegere  sed  non 

1  This,  as  he  explained,  came  from  Terence,  the  reading  book. 
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potuit  dicere,  asinus  cum  per  scalas  descenderet,  rebatur  fore  ut  equus  suus  in 
stabulos  sese  cognosceret.  Cum  advenisset  asinus  ad  stabulum  vidit  equum  suum 
sed  tantum  aberat  ut  miseraretur  ut  cruribus  asinum  novum  inciperet  eicere  turn 
asinus  Milonis  auxilio  fuit  equo,  "  Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra  duos,"  ut  aiunt 
nedum  unus  asinus  contra  duos. 

Itaque  Lucius  non  potuit  hordeum  obtinere  sed  in  angula  stabuli  stans, 
miserrimus  erat. 

PART  II 

Other  Points. — I  am  obliged  to  pass  by  a  number  of  other  points 
which  call  for  consideration,  such  as  the  occasional  use  of  test  or 
practice  sentences,  and  the  use  of  pictures  and  models  as  a  basis 
for  composition.  Of  the  former  I  will  say  something,  because 
they  are  so  misused  in  exercise  books.  As  the  staple  matter  for 
composition  their  stupidity  and  dullness  condemns  them  at  once. 
The  learner  resents  them,  and  his  resentment  vitiates  all  his  \vork. 
But  if  they  are  used  occasionally  to  fix  a  difficult  construction, 
the  words  being  taken  from  the  text  in  use,  no  resentment  is  felt, 
because  the  object  is  clear.  They  must,  however,  be  sparingly 
used.  Picture  stories  and  ancient  works  of  art  are  an  admirable 
material  for  work,  if  they  arise  out  of  the  texts  naturally,  or 
illustrate  those  sides  of  human  life  which  we  share  with  antiquity. 

The  End  of  the  First  Stage  :  What  has  been  gained  ?— We 
have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  first  stage  ;  and  here  a  pause 
must  be  made,  because  there  will  be  no  more  classics  throughout 
life  for  very  many  of  our  pupils,  and  very  little  for  those  who 
specialise  in  other  subjects.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  hope,  to 
prove  that  both  these  classes  will  carry  away  with  them  something 
worth  having.  They  will  feel  within  themselves  the  power  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  power  to  read 
the  easier  parts  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors  without  difficulty 
and  with  appreciation,  and  a  pleasant  memory  of  both  studies. 
They  will  associate  Latin  with  hours  when  they  read  many  a 
good  tale  for  the  first  time,  with  humorous  banter  on  their  mistakes, 
and  the  acting  of  dramatic  scenes ;  they  will,  we  hope,  not  be  quite 
without  admiration  for  the  great  writers  of  the  past.  Virgil's  name 
will  recall  the  sack  of  Troy  or  the  friendship  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  ; 
Horace,  graceful  odes  and  comments  on  Roman  Imperialism  ; 
Tacitus,  our  forefathers  the  Germans  ;  Caesar,  a  noble  tale  of  great 
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deeds.  Those  who  do  Greek  will  never  forget  the  wit  of  Lucian, 
which  always  appeals  to  the  schoolboy  ;  they  will  remember  the 
memorable  life  of  Croesus,  with  its  humour  and  its  grim  moral ; 
they  will  not  regret  that  they  read  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  or 
the  Cyclops,  or  the  last  days  of  Socrates,  or  the  siege  of  Plataea. 
For  them,  Greece  and  Rome  will  not  be  mere  names.  That  these 
hopes  are  not  vain  I  have  often  had  evidence  :  that  which  pleased 
me  most  was  when  I  heard  lately  how  a  former  pupil,  of  no  special 
literary  tastes,  who  had  left  at  sixteen  to  enter  a  great  firm  of 
engineers,  sent  home  soon  after  for  his  text  of  Horace. 

The  Stage  of  Special  Work. — We  have  now  to  turn  to  another 
topic  :  the  course  of  classical  work  for  the  specialist.  Most  of 
those  who  take  up  classics  as  a  special  study  will  be  of  more 
than  average  ability.  They  will  finish  their  four-years'  course 
and  enter  the  sixth  form  at  the  age  of  15  or  at  latest  16. 
This  gives  three  years  of  special  work.  But  these  years  will 
not  be  given  wholly  to  classics :  English  language  and  literature 
must  go  on,  history  must  go  on,  there  must  be,  at  least  for  the 
first  year,  some  mathematics ;  German  must  be  studied  enough 
to  make  use  of  German  books.  The  time  available  for  classics 
is  about  two-thirds  or  a  little  more.  We  have  in  that  time  to 
cover  a  wide  field  of  reading,  and  to  teach  artistic  composition 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Reading. — Hitherto  the  pupil  has  been  absorbed  with  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  a  new  language.  It  is  true  in  his  last 
year  he  has  got  a  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  literature,  but  it  is 
only  a  glimpse.  This  is  the  serious  work  of  the  next  three  years. 
Our  aim  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  literature,  and 
through  it  the  life  of  the  ancient  world,  and  to  learn  from  it 
practical  lessons  for  our  own  life.  To  this  everything  else  is 
subordinate  :  if  we  get  this,  we  have  the  essence  ;  if  we  get  it 
not,  we  have  missed  the  essence.  Grammar,  philology,  historical 
syntax,  textual  criticism  are  studied  only  as  a  means  to  this  end  : 
composition  also  is  a  means  to  the  same  end,  although  that  has 
a  stimulus  that  makes  it  worth  cultivating  for  its  own  sake. 

Texts,  not  Notes. — This  being  so,  our  study  will  be  the  texts, 
not  editions  of  the  texts.  All  our  work  will  be  done  with  plain 
texts,  and  we  shall  trouble  not  at  all  about  notes  unless  they 
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are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  texts.  In  our  room 
there  will  be  a  library  of  texts,  a  dozen  of  each  kind  :  when  an 
illustration  is  wanted,  we  shall  look  it  up  on  the  spot  and  make 
a  note  of  it.  If  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  this  trouble,  the  note 
is  not  worth  giving.  But  we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
explanations  and  notes  to  be  learnt.  Explanations  will  be  con- 
stantly needed,  both  of  text  and  allusion.  Most  of  these  some 
boy  will  ask  for,  and  the  master  will  let  another  boy  answer  him, 
if  he  can,  and  some  one  generally  can  :  if  not,  the  master  will 
do  it  himself.  If  a  class  is  in  the  mood,  there  is  a  continual  fire 
of  question  and  answer;  the  master  sits  still  and  drops  in  a 
word  now  and  then  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  These  explanations 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  nearly  always 
remembered,  and  so  are  the  illustrations  looked  up  ;  the  boys  note 
down  references  in  their  books  or  enter  a  sentence  in  a  note-book, 
without  suggestion.  Points  of  archaeology  and  the  like  may  often 
be  just  touched,  and  the  class  then  directed  where  to  look  up 
further  information.  But  every  now  and  then  will  come  one  of 
those  expressions  which  call  for  knowledge  that  only  the  master 
has.  If  for  instance  the  text  be  Sophocles,  at  the  first  occurrence 
of  ov  p.rj  or  prj  ov  the  master  will  call  attention  to  it,  at  the  second 
look  up  its  other  references  in  the  author,  and  at  the  third  dictate 
a  careful  critical  note  on  the  syntax.  If  this  be  done  thoroughly 
the  boys  will  soon  have  material  for  critical  work  without  special 
lessons  on  it. 

Work  of  the  Class  done  in  Latin  or  Greek. — But  the  most 
important  thing  is  this  :  the  reading  is  really  reading,  and  all 
discussion  (except  dictating  critical  notes)  is  done  in  the  language 
of  the  author  who  is  being  read.  Thus  every  minute  of  the  lesson 
will  be  used  in  learning  or  practising  Latin  or  Greek  ;  and.  this 
being  so,  the  more  questions  that  are  asked  the  better.  It  is  all 
to  the  good,  all  practice  in  composition.  If  the  master  has  a  little 
ingenuity  he  can  vary  continually  the  phrasing  of  what  he  says, 
and  introduce  proverbs  and  literary  allusions  ;  these  will  of  course 
be  planned  beforehand  and  brought  in  impromptu,  like  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  jokes. 

Proper  Use  of  Notes. — It  is  surprising,  when  we  try,  to  find  how 
few  notes  are  really  necessary,  and  by  implication,  what  an  appalling 
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waste  of  labour  there  is  in  annotated  school-books.  The  proper 
place  of  elaborate  editions  is  when  the  reader  already  knows  the 
text.  He  may  therefore  use  them  for  revision  ;  but  for  a  first 
reading  they  only  distract  the  attention  and  completely  spoil  the 
impression  of  the  book. 

Translation. — The  greater  part  of  most  authors  is  within  the 
grasp  of  schoolboys,  thus  trained,  without  translation.  Every 
now  and  then  some  difficult  piece  has  to  be  translated,  but  the 
ideal  is  to  do  without  it.  Authors  differ  much  in  this  respect. 
Thus  Greek  choruses  need  translation,  and  the  speeches  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  speaking  generally  the  first  few  lessons  of  each  author; 
but  the  master  can  easily  judge  when  the  form  is  ready  to  drop 
this  crutch.  Thus,  after  translating  one  book  of  Homer,  the  other 
forty-seven  can  be  read  with  occasional  bits  of  translation  ;  new 
words  can  easily  be  paraphrased,  and  most  words  come  so  often 
that  this  is  an  exceptionally  easy  and  delightful  author  to  read. 
Most  of  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  is  also  quite  plain,  most  of 
Tacitus,  nearly  all  Caesar,  a  great  part  of  Virgil.  There  must  be 
special  lessons  for  teaching  the  art  of  translation  ;  but  when  both 
English  and  Latin  or  Greek  are  well  known,  translation  takes 
less  time  to  learn.  The  main  work  is  reading,  clearly,  carefully, 
intelligently,  by  which  the  words  and  phrases  and  the  cadences  of 
our  authors  are  for  ever  sounding  in  our  ears.  Without  trying 
it,  no  one  could  imagine  the  never-failing  interest  and  charm  of 
this  work,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  it  for  as 
much  as  two  hours  at  a  stretch.  One  never  feels  weary. 

Scope  of  the  Reading. — In  these  three  or  four  years  care  must 
be  taken  to  gather  up  the  partial  impressions  of  the  past,  and 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  :  authors  and  books  as  a  whole, 
the  literature  as  a  whole.  The  chief  authors  must,  if  possible,  be 
read  through,  beginning  at  the  beginning  and  going  on  to  the  end ; 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  some  significant  parts  of  them.  These  are 
both  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  two  CEdipus  plays  of  Sophocles 
and  the  Antigone,  the  trilogy  of  ^Eschylus,  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
that  are  grouped  around  the  death  of  Socrates.  Besides  these,  our 
four-years1  course  includes  :  Caesar  B.  G.,  Horace,  Catullus  (the 
best),  Lucretius  I.  and  II.,  Plautus  (three  plays  and  parts  of  three 
others),  Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola  and  one  or  two  other 
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books,  Livy  (three  books),  Cicero  (several  speeches,  select  letters, 
Friendship,  and  Old  Age),  parts  of  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Ovid : 
Thucydides  (three  or  four  books),  Demosthenes  (ten  or  twelve 
speeches),  Plato  (Euthydemus,  Republic  I.  and  II.  to  the  break), 
Aristophanes  (two  or  three  plays).  There  are  a  few  spare  hours 
in  the  week  which  are  given  to  reading  discursively  in  other 
authors,  as  circumstances  suggest,  such  as  Euripides,  the  rest 
of  Sophocles  and  Eschylus,  specimens  of  Pindar,  the  epigrams, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  so  forth.  The  charm  of  this  section 
is  its  naturalness  :  thus,  after  reading  the  Iliad  through,  we  may 
suddenly  call  for  Plato's  Ion  ;  Cicero  or  Pliny's  letters  may  illus- 
trate history  ;  even  Apollonius  Rhodius  or  Silius  may  be  tasted. 
A  short  history  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  will  focus  the  boys' 
knowledge,  and  a  taste  may  be  given  of  Euclid,  Hippocrates, 
Archimedes,  Aristotle,  or  other  out-of-the-way  authors. 

Composition. — (2)  In  composition,  a  wide  gulf  has  to  be 
bridged  between  the  reproduction  of  a  story  told  and  the  idiomatic 
rendering  of  a  difficult  piece  of  English.  If  we  try  to  bridge  it 
by  a  long  series  of  English  pieces,  these  soon  become  very  dreary, 
and  in  any  case  hosts  of  mistakes  are  made  in  idiom.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  translation  from  English  into  any  language 
is  much  harder  than  original  composition  in  that  language,  if  you 
have  ideas  to  express  :  the  composer's  skill  in  translating  may 
come  very  near  his  skill  in  original  composition,  but  it  never 
exceeds  it.  The  inference  is  obvious  :  we  must  bridge  the  gulf 
by  original  composition. 

The  Summary. — Now,  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  exact  a  written 
summary,  like  Livy's  periocha,  for  each  book  that  is  read,  in 
simple  prose.  For  the  first  year  the  pupil  may  draw  up  at  each 
lesson  a  summary  of  the  preceding  lesson  ;  he  is  directed  to  read 
the  passage  carefully,  then  to  write  his  summary  without  book, 
except  that  he  may  note  special  phrases  he  wants  to  bring  in. 
By  this  means  his  vocabulary  is  gradually  enlarged  and  his  style 
improved.  English  pieces  for  translating  may  be  set  at  intervals 
to  see  how  he  is  getting  on.  After  the  first  year,  the  summary 
may  be  done  once  a  week  for  each  language,  one  piece  of  English 
prose  being  set  for  translation.  This  is  quite  enough. 

Verse. — For  verse,  I  am  not  clear  yet  in  my  own  mind  what 
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is  the  best  way  to  teach.  I  am  clear  that  it  need  not  be  begun  at 
all,  except  by  a  clever  boy  here  and  there,  before  the  last  three 
years  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to  try  verse  before  having  read  a 
good  deal  of  verse  is  waste  of  time  and  labour.  But  how  far  the 
verse  mechanism  needs  special  training  I  am  not  sure.  I  have 
had  very  good  results  in  Greek  and  Latin  hexameters  and  Greek 
elegiacs  without  any  preparation  at  all,  if,  after  a  few  thousand 
lines  have  been  read  aloud,  I  explain  a  few  principles  of  scansion 
and  ask  for  an  imitation  on  a  given  theme.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  learning  of  iambics  is  made  easy  by  a  little 
training,  such  as  is  given  in  a  book  compiled  for  this  purpose  ;  1 
for  Latin  I  know  no  book  suited  to  my  purpose.  When  verses 
are  done,  that  is  for  the  last  two  years  of  school  life,  one  piece  of 
verse  is  set  each  week.  This  is  enough. 

I  append  five  specimens  of  summary,  out  of  several  hundreds, 
done  by  boys  of  varying  ability  in  their  first  term  of  special  work. 
That  numbered  C  was  done  by  the  boy  of  least  ability  in  the  form. 

A.  Nov.  25.  Iliad  vi.  389  —  vii.  16. 

irffJLtmrj  /U.CT*   eiKaSas  /Mai/xaxTTypiuivo?. 

6*EKT<i>p  a*oiW  TT)V  aXo^ov  CTTI  TOV  irvpyov  6Wa,  eTnJX^ev  u>?  avnyv.  17  8*  dWidVa<ra 
avru>  TrptxrciTrev*  TOV  8e  *E*cropa  ra\a  airo6avtiaOat  vrr  *A;(uuov'  ZvOa.  8«  Kal  avrqv  aTroOavciv 
a/i€tvov*  ov  yap  irarcpa  ovSe  /XT^rc'pa  ov8c  KacriyvrjTavs  f\av.  KCU  6  *E*ra)p  eXcaipuv  eXe£ev 
avrov  o\>x  virep  atcrav  arroOavticrOai'  ciXXa  /xaXiora  Xvrreu'  orav  OIYJTCU  rr)V  a\o\ov  vv  'A^atatK 
a<t>t\K€(rO<u.  a.Kov<rav  Kal  tv  *Apy€i  IOTOV  \><f>aLV€iv.  Travcra/xcvos  8<  rwv  SaKptHov  6  "Efrrwp 
(Xaflf  TOV  iraiSa  Kal  ijnjXev  aiirov  -ycXaaa?.  TcAos  Se  rj  *Av8po/xa^»;  dir^X^ev.  6  8<  Flapi? 
Kal  o  *EKTa>p  a/xa  c^X^ov  <s  iroXe/xov.  ot  8«  Tpa>«5  TroXXov?  aTTCKTavov. 

B.  Dec.  9«  ivcm;  wrra/icvov  Iloo'ciSeWo?. 

Ttov  8i  'Axaiwv  ayao-crafjifvuv  TOV  pvOov  TOV  Ato/iTjSc'u*,  6  NcWwp  ^KcXoxrcv  TOV  *Arp€i8rjY 
</>vXaKT^pas  Trapao-Kcva^ctv  Kal  8€i7rvov  6Y8orcu  TOI?  ytpowriv  :  TOVTO  8<  irotiyo'a?,  6  N<o~ra>p 
c?7re  3av  TOV  *Aya/xc/xvova  rifiav  TOV  'A^tXXca,  Kal  SoOvat  T^V  Bpun;t3a  TC  Kal  aXXa  <TKtvrj 
tva  6  'A^iXXcu?  TraXiv  /xa^oiTO. 

6  8e  *Aya/x€/iV(uv,  ci8u>?  TOV  ftov\rjv  KaXi/v  ovouv,  opxov  u>fuxrc  6V8ovcu  iravra  ort  di 
d7ro  TOV  'A^tXXcw?. 

6  'OSvo-o-evs  5^€*'   ^  TOK  <rraOpbv  TOV  'A^tXXcW,   KO!    irplv  irdVra 
€i  6  ' 


C.      Dec.  12.  07807;  urra/mcvov  rio<rci8ca)vo?. 

8.  IAIAAO2  310. 

6  TcvKpo?   TraXiv,   diroKTCi'vciv   avrov  c^tXwi',   iro^cvo-ev  "EKTOOOS,  aXXa  fJLarrjv'  cy3aXc 
TOV  T/VIO^OV  Kal  ovro«  ^arcorcv  ^K  TOV  ap/xaTos'   O(|K   ^rawraro  6  'Ernup  W 

1  Damon,  by  G.  H.  WilUams  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (Blackie). 
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avrbv  CTraipeiv,  dAAa  cKcAewe  TOV  K^Spion^v  rovs  LTTTTOVS  Kare^etv  erra  c/xa^ecraro  TW 
KarfjSr)  CK  TOV  ap/>iaTO9  KCU  7rpocrryA0ev   Trpos  TOV  T  ewpoi/'   OUTOS  />uv  TraXti/  /XUTT;!/  ero£ei;o-€i> 

TOV  'EfCTOpOS   OVTOS  8e  XlOoV  /LUyai/  T€   Kttl    TTLKpOV    €/\.a/?€V  6V  €(T€^aXe    TT^OS  ttVTOJ/  Kttt  TTtt/)' 

'  avrov  €Ka\vi(/tv  6  Aias  ti/a  /x^|  a7ro/\a/?ot  ra  rci'^ea  6 


D.          ANTE  DIEM  OCTAVUM  KALENDAS  DECEMBRES.    ATow.  24. 

Plautus    Trin.  627-790. 

Lysitiles  conatur  Lesbonico  suadere  ne  del  agrum  solum  relictum  do  tern 
sorori  ;  monstrat  res  pessime  vertere  ei  si  id  facial  :  at  nequiquam.  Lesbonicus 
loquitur  de  illo  quod  dicant  cives  si  soror  sua  inanis  sine  dote  tarn  opulento  viro 
nubat.  Sed  subito  Stasimus  qui  in  occulto  audiebat  se  monstrat,  amboque  abeunt. 
Servus  relictus  putat  quid  accidat  :  dominum  ad  aliquem  regem  adire  in  saginam  ; 
se  forte  caculum  militarem  fore.  Callicles  Megaronidesque  quaerant  quomodo 
dos  detur  cum  sorore  ex  thesauro  et  occultus  thesaurus  ab  adulescente  celetur 
Sed  tandem  Megaronides  consilium  invenit  :  Calliclem  sycophantem  conducere 
qui  habeat  falsas  litteras  a  Charmideet  argentum  quod  ab  eo  datam  esse  dotem 
sorori  dicat.  Re  vera  argentum  partem  thesauri  esse. 

Oct.  27.  ANTE  DIEM  SEXTUM  KALENDAS  NOVEMBRES. 

Plautus 

Cum  Daemones  roget  Labracem  iudicem  habere,  iste  nihil  commerceri  legibus 
Daemonis  se  respondit.  Daemonem,  si  puellas  amaret  dare  argentum  aridum 
debere.  Venerem  eas  habere  posse,  si  forte  argentum  det.  Quo  dicto,  se  ignem 
quaesiturum  esse  dicit  ut  templum  comburat,  sed  Daemones  se  dicit  Labracem 
ipsum  in  ignem  et  barbam  eius  arrepturum.  Haec  verba  monstrant  Labraci 
significationem  cuius  rei  quam  in  somnis  videsset.  Turn  abit  ut  inveniat  herum 
suum;  dum  Daemones  filiam  curat.  Cum  abiit,  Daemones  et  Labrax  alter  alterum 
spectant,  quasi  duo  Leones  qui  pugnaturi  sunt,  designatque  alter  alterum  oppro- 
briis  verbis,  alterque  contra  alterum  aggreditur,  sed  cum  pugnaturi  sunt,  recedunt, 
alter  alterum  timens.  Turn  intrat  Plesidippus  qui  dicit  Trachalionem  icere 
debuisse,  cum  abesset  gladius. 

Here  follow  two  weekly  summaries  of  the  best  boy  (age  17.6), 
after  three  years  of  special  work,  together  with  original  imitation 
on  the  Budget  done  in  examination  without  help.1 

TACITUS,  Annals  I.  i. 

Urbs  Roma,  primum  a  regibus  regnata,  deinde  a  consulibus,  atque  interdum 
a  dictatoribus,  postremo  sub  imperium  Augusti  venit.  Is  enim  Bruto  et  Cassio 
occisis,  Lepido  iam  senescente,  Antonio  victo,  solus  supererat  qui  urbem  aut 
servare  aut  regnare  posset.  Qui  cum  non  procul  esse  mortem  sentivit,  cunctis 
mortuis  quos  post  se  regnare  voluerat.  Tiberium  in  familiam  suam  ascitum, 

i  A  large  number  of  these  specimens,  including  formal  translated  compositions, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Board  of  Education's  Special  Reports  :  On  the  Perse  School  (Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode,  1910). 
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heredem  designare  coactus  est.  Augusto  igitur  defuncto,  Livia  ambitu  statim 
effecit  ut  Tiberius  princeps  fieret.  Neque  Tiberius  ipse  segnis  in  potestate  firmanda 
visus  ;  namque  Agrippam  Postumum,  nepotem  Augusti  iussit  occidi.  Cum 
autem  nuntiaret  centurio  id  factum  esse,  negavit  Tiberius  se  iussisse. 

TACITUS,  Annals,  I.  7. 

Augusto  mortuo  Tiberius  omnia  fere  munera  principatus  in  se  cepit,  quara- 
quam  cum  in  Senatu  orationes  haberit,  dubitare  paullulum  visus  est.  Id  autem 
agebat  ut  a  populo  electus  esse  videretur,  et  ut  reperiret  quid  de  se  patres 
sentirent. 

Primo  die  nihil  in  Senatu  actum  est  nisi  de  funere  Augusti.  Qua  de  re 
ita  censuere  patres  :  funus  per  portam  triumphalem  ducendum  esse,  titulos  que 
regum  ab  Augusto  victorum,  legum  ab  illo  latarum,  prae  funere  anteferrendos. 

Dehinc  multus  de  Augusto  sermo  ortus  est  :  alii  enim  dicebant  omnia  causa 
salutis  patriae  fecisse,  neque  ipsum  tot  homines  interfecisse,  sed  ab  Antonio  et 
Lepido  coactum,  alii  vehementer  in  eum  invehebantur. 


FRAGMENTUM  :     DE  NOVIS  VECTIGALIBUS. 

Q.  Ascuthio  Edvardo  Graio  consulibus,  L.  Georgius  praefectus  aerario,  miros 
libellos  in  Senatu  protulit,  duobus  novis  atque  inusitatis  vectigalibus  insignes. 
Quorum  alterum  vini  mercatoribus  imperatum,  alterum  eis  quibus  agri  non 
ipsorum  nisu,  sed  fortuna,  magis  pretiosi  facti  erant.  Itaque  si  quis  agrum 
aliquem  possidebat,  et  prope  ad  agrum  eius  urbs  ita  orta  erat  ut  pluris  venire 
posset  ager,  maximum  illi  vectigal  solvendum  erat.  Quae  cum  proferret  fere 
omnes  eadem  censuere  ;  pauci  tamen,  quibus  prisci  decoris  memoria,  obviam 
ire  ausi  sunt. 

Cur  talia  protulerit  Georgius  incertum  ;  plerique  tradidere  altenim  imposuisse 
vectigal  ut  luxum  et  temulentiam  civium  cohiberet,  altenim  ut  pauperes  iuvaret 
cum  divites  agros  vendere  cogeret.  Mihi  quidem  magis  credibile  videtur  aerarium 
pecunia  eguisse  sive  stultitia  praefecti  sive  per  facinus  ;  imperitumque  rerum 
publicarum  hominem  non  aliter  pecuniam  adipisci  culpam  celare  potuisse.  Sunt 
etiam  qui  credant  mercatorem  quemdam  vini  in  odio  fuisse.  Georgio,  et 
divitem  Americanum  agrorum  Georgi  potitum,  ob  quae  privata  odia  has  publicas 
leges  tulisse.  Tarn  degenera  aetas,  tarn  scelerati  mores. 

Neque  haec  vectigalia  sola  in  libellis  digna  narrando.  Naves  enim  pauciores 
quam  solitum  erat,  conficere  statuit.  Quod  omnibus  minim  visum,  praesertim 
cum  eo  anno  plurimas  naves  Germani  paravissent,  et  certum  esset  id  inimicitia 
Anglorum  fecisse.  Constat  Georgium  non  modo  ob  egestatem  aerarii,  sed  etiam 
pecunia  a  Germanis  accepta  nostram  classem  quam  maxime  imbecillam  reddere 
voluisse.  Iterum  Senatus  non  ausus  est  antiquare  rogationem  ;  novum  specimen 
eius  servitudinis  per  quam  magistratus  patres  plebs  omnis  res  publica  in  exitium 
ruunt. 

Conclusion.  —  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  indicate  some  advantages 
that  arise  out  of  the  system  I  have  sketched.     First  and  foremost, 
it  is  easy  to  engage  and  keep  the  attention  of  every  boy,  from 
Hi  —  6 
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beginning  to  end  of  a  lesson,  since  restlessness  and  disorder  gener- 
ally come  from  boredom ;  and  thus  nearly  all  difficulties  of  disci- 
pline disappear.  There  is  no  unpleasant  restraint,  for  every  boy 
may  talk  as  much  as  he  likes,  only  he  must  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek 
as  the  case  may  be  :  the  effort  of  mind  necessary  for  this  keeps 
each  within  bounds.  Secondly,  the  fear  of  cribs  and  illegal  help 
disappears  :  no  crib  and  no  help  can  save  a  boy  from  the  necessity 
of  instantly  answering  questions  out  of  his  own  knowledge  ;  and 
if  he  has  not  done  his  work,  that  becomes  manifest  at  once.  But 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  that  the  great  advantage  lies.  Instead 
of  resentment  and  reluctance,  there  is  eagerness  ;  instead  of  a  con- 
tempt for  intellectual  effort,  the  effort  is  a  pleasure,  because  the 
boy  can  always  be  right  or  nearly  right  if  he  takes  pains,  and  he 
gains  both  in  strength  and  self-confidence  by  being  right.  Thus 
Latin  and  Greek  resume  their  proper  places  as  the  unique  and 
unequalled  medium  for  developing  the  mental  powers,  for  puri- 
fying the  taste,  and  for  giving  play  to  the  imagination. 
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IV 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 
AND  CHEMISTRY 

By  D.  S.  MACNAIR,  PH.D. 

H. M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry,  East  London   College. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Case  for  Science  in  the  School. — It  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  argue  the  case  for  the  inclusion  of  science 
in  the  school  curriculum.  That  has  already  been  done  by  abler 
writers,  and  there  are  probably  few  educators  now  left  who  deny 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  science  and  some  training 
in  scientific  method  are  essential  elements  in  a  modern  liberal 
education.  This  being  taken  for  granted,  the  writer  proposes 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  by  what 
means  his  work  can  be  made  most  effective. 

Relation  of  Science  to  Nature  Study. — If  nature  study  has 
been  taught  in  the  junior  classes  the  pupils  will  already  have  had 
a  valuable  training  in  careful  observation  of  phenomena.  The 
function  of  the  science  teacher  will  be  to  make  use  of,  and  extend  the 
powers  thus  acquired,  and  especially  to  introduce  his  pupils  to  the 
use  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  accurate  quantitative  measurement, 
without  which  the  results  of  "  nature  study,"  however  careful, 
must  be  imperfect  and  largely  conjectural.  Accurate  work,  and 
especially  accurate  quantitative  work,  is  necessarily  slow,  and  from 
this  it  follows  that  the  teacher  must  be  content  to  explore  only  a 
small  corner  of  the  vast  field  of  science  which  lies  before  him. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  treatment  is  to 
be  experimental,  and  that  the  essential  experiments  are  to 
be  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Without  this,  science 
teaching  loses  altogether  its  special  value  as  a  mental  discipline, 
and  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  cram. 

83 
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CHOICE  OF  A  SYLLABUS 

In  drawing  up  a  syllabus  of  the  work  to  be  attempted  by 
pupils  in  the  first  three  years  of  their  science  course  (which  is  all 
that  will  be  considered  in  this  article),  much  will  depend  on  the 
time  allotted  to  the  subject. 

Duration  of  Lessons. — Experience  has  shown  that  in  order  to 
avoid  waste  of  time  and  make  the  teaching  effective  the  lessons 
should  average,  as  a  rule,  at  least  one  and  a  half  hour's  duration, 
and  should  not  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than  three  or 
four  days.  This  gives  three  hours  per  week  as  the  minimum  to  be 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  science,  if  effective  and  satisfactory 
work  is  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  these  conditions  must  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  order  to  make  the  teaching  efficient .  In 
chemistry,  where  many  experiments  involve  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, and  other  comparatively  lengthy  operations,  it  is  better  that 
the  lessons,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  should  extend  to  two  hours, 
while  in  experiments  on  density,  hydrostatics,  etc.,  the  operations 
are  often  so  simple  and  so  quickly  performed,  that  one  hour  may 
be  sufficient  for  a  perfectly  satisfactory  lesson.  Where  the  total 
time  given  to  science  is  three  hours  per  week,  a  good  plan  is  to 
divide  it  into  two  one-and-a-half -hour  periods  for  the  junior  (first 
year)  classes,  and  into  one  two-hour  and  one  one-hour  lesson  for 
the  seniors. 

The  Stage  at  which  the  Study  of  Science  should  be  begun. — 
The  pupils  should  have  had  a  sound  general  elementary  education, 
and  it  is  desirable,  though  not  essential,  that  they  should  have 
made  at  least  a  beginning  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  most 
schools  this  stage  will  be  reached  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Assuming,  then,  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  it  remains 
to  consider  what  subjects  are  to  be  included  in  the  syllabus,  and 
in  what  order  they  are  to  be  taken. 

Preliminary  Training  in  Measurement. — There  is  practically 
universal  agreement  that  the  first  lessons  must  deal  with  the 
methods  of  measuring  length,  area,  volume  and  mass.  These 
methods  are  the  tools  of  the  investigator,  and  he  must  first  learn 
to  use  them.  It  is  common  to  allow  about  sixty  hours  for  this 
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part  of  the  work,  but  according  to  the  writer's  view  there  are 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  time  might  be  considerably 
reduced  with  advantage.  Children  are  not  interested  in  measure- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  and  the  teacher  who  fails  to  interest  his 
class  trebles  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  The  more  refined  and 
special  methods  (e.g.  the  use  of  the  wire  gauge,  spherometer 
and  vernier)  should  not  be  studied  at  this  stage,  but  left  to  be 
introduced  later,  when  their  help  is  required  for  some  useful  or 
interesting  end. 

Importance  of  exciting  Interest. — Isolated  measurements  leading 
to  no  general  result  should  be  avoided,  and  each  exercise  should 
be  carefully  planned  so  as  to  have  for  its  aim  the  discovery  of 
some  fact  or  interrelation  of  facts  that  will  excite  the  interest  of 
the  pupils.  For  example,  when  the  class  is  to  learn  how  to  measure 
a  curved  line  the  pupils  should  not  draw  haphazard  curves  in  their 
notebooks  and  then  proceed  to  measure  them.  They  had  far 
better  measure  on  a  map  the  distance  by  road  from  the  town  where 
they  live  to  a  neighbouring  one,  following  this  up  by  a  set  of 
measurements  to  find  the  relation  between  the  diameter  and  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  Again,  the  writer  has  found  a  class 
weighing  pennies  as  their  first  exercise  in  determining  mass.  The 
lesson  was  a  dull  one,  but  it  became  interesting  at  once  when  the 
pupils  were  asked  to  note  the  dates  of  their  pennies,  and  when  the 
results  were  used  to  make  a  graph  showing  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  average  mass  with  age. 

Experiments  on  Density,  etc. — Following  the  fundamental 
measurements,  it  is  usual  to  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  on 
density  and  fluid  pressure,  leading  up  to  the  "  discovery  "  by  the 
pupils  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  and  later  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  air,  including  the  study  of  the 
barometer  and  the  "  discovery  "  of  Boyle's  law.  The  experiments 
with  air  are  comparatively  difficult,  and  if  thoroughly  studied  will 
occupy  the  class  for  two  or  three  months,  so  that,  in  schools 
where  the  time  given  to  science  is  limited  to  three  hours  per  week, 
the  work  described  so  far  will  occupy  approximately  the  whole  of 
the  first  session. 

The  Work  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years  of  the  Science  Course. — 
There  is  scope  for  considerable  variety  of  choice  in  the  subsequent 
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work.  The  commonest,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  most 
satisfactory  plan,  is  to  devote  the  two  following  sessions  mainly 
to  a  study  of  elementary  chemistry,  with  incidental  treatment  of 
heat  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  (thermometry,  expansion,  etc.,  but 
not  calorimetry,  which  is  more  difficult  and  should  come  later). 
With  three  hours  a  week  this  will  give  time  for  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  chalk,  and  a  few 
common  metals,  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  com- 
bination in  equivalent  proportions.  Less  than  this  is  hardly 
worth  doing  in  chemistry,  but  if  time  permit  there  might  be  a 
parallel  course  in  heat,  elementary  statics,  and  light.  In  general, 
however,  it  would  seem  to  be  better,  in  the  earlier  stage  at  least, 
to  have  only  a  single  course  in  science,  and  not  to  set  up  any 
rigid  distinction  between  physics  and  chemistry,  but  rather  to 
follow  the  line  of  interest  without  regard  to  conventional  bound- 
aries. If  this  principle  be  followed,  the  best  order  of  study  is 
probably  to  take  chemistry  and  heat  first,  postponing  light  and 
dynamics  until  the  pupils  have  made  some  progress  in  their 
mathematical  studies. 

Advantage  of  Leaving  Time  for  Digression. — The  syllabus 
should  not  be  so  wide  that  every  available  hour  will  be  required 
to  cover  it.  On  the  contrary,  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for 
discussion  and  questioning,  and  also  for  digressions  should  suitable 
opportunities  occur,  as  they  are  certain  to  do  if  both  master  and 
pupils  are  interested.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
up  problems  for  solution,  strange  substances  to  be  identified,  and 
so  on ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  be  afraid  of  departing  from  his 
syllabus  for  a  time  if  by  so  doing  he  can  cultivate  the  love  of 
investigation  for  its  own  sake. 

The  Historical  Aspect  of  the  Work  in  Science. — In  arranging 
the  sequence  of  experiments,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
historical  development  of  the  subject,  which  will  often  be  the 
most  natural  order  for  beginners.  But  while  the  historical  aspect 
should  not  be  neglected  and  while  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  nature's 
secrets,  the  best  guide  for  the  teacher  is  probably  the  natural 
curiosity  of  his  pupil.  If  this  be  stimulated,  as  it  should  be, 
there  will  be  no  deficiency  of  suggestions  for  profitable  lines  of 
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investigation — the  difficulty  will  be  to  choose  the  most  suitable  of 
many  promising  paths. 

Aim  of  the  Syllabus. — The  detailed  syllabus  of  work  in  the 
Appendix  (see  page  229)  is  offered  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  under- 
taking such  work  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  suggested  that  either 
the  set  of  experiments  chosen  or  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  is  the  best  possible  ;  but  they  will  at  least  furnish  a  suit- 
able foundation  on  which  to  build,  and  each  teacher  may  (and  should) 
modify  them,  deleting  here  and  adding  there,  as  the  result  of  his 
own  experience.  Indeed,  the  teacher  whose  work  is  really  live 
will  refuse  to  bind  himself  rigidly  to  a  fixed  syllabus,  but  will  be 
constantly  altering  and  experimenting,  so  that  his  course  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  even  in  two  consecutive  sessions. 

Various  Methods  of  Approach  are  Necessary. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  important  principles  are  led  up  to  and  illustrated  by  several 
different  methods,  and  that  qualitative  experiments  precede  those 
in  which  measurement  is  attempted.  The  beginner  in  science 
teaching  (as  in  all  teaching)  is  inclined  to  neglect  this  and  go  far 
too  fast.  He  is  apt  to  think,  for  example,  that  when  he  has 
shown  his  class  how  to  determine  a  specific  heat,  and  when  the 
class  has  learned  to  repeat  the  correct  definition  and  has  measured 
the  specific  heat  of  half-a-dozen  substances,  the  subject  has  been 
mastered,  and  he  may  pass  on  to  something  else.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  a  few  searching  questions,  involving 
the  application  of  the  principle,  would  soon  show.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  pupils  who  have  just  gone  through  such  a  course 
and  who  will  tell  one  (a)  that  the  specific  heat  of  copper  is  "09,  and 
(6)  that  a  pound  of  copper  and  a  pound  of  water  would  require 
equal  quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their  temperatures  from  o°  to 
100° !  These  pupils  (usually  girls)  could  probably  determine  a 
specific  heat  with  fair  accuracy,  and  might  score  high  marks  in  a 
"  practical  examination,"  yet  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  different  substances  have  different  capacities  for 
heat. 

THE  LABORATORY  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT 

Essentials. — The  essential  requirements  of  a  school  laboratory 
for  elementary  work  in  science  are  few — a  large,  well  lighted  and 
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well  ventilated  room,  plain  wooden  benches  with  gas  supply  for 
each  pupil,  water  laid  on  at  two  or  three  sinks  round  the  room, 
shelving  and  cupboards  for  storing  apparatus,  and  a  demonstra- 
tor's table  with  gas  and  water  supply  and  blackboard  behind. 

General  Arrangements. — A  convenient  arrangement  for  a  class 
of  twenty  pupils  is  to  have  two  long  double  benches  17  ft.  6  in. 
long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  about  2  ft.  loin,  high,  running  down 
the  centre  of  the  room  parallel  to  its  length,  with  a  five-foot  passage 
between  them.  Each  of  these  benches  will  accommodate  a  row 
of  five  pupils  on  each  side.  The  teacher's  demonstration  table 
should  be  6  or  8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide  and  34  in.  high,  and  should 
stand  on  a  low  platform  (6  or  8  in.)  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the  working  benches.  Behind 
it  should  be  a  large  counterpoised  blackboard,  and  between  it  and 
the  ends  of  the  working  benches  a  passage  at  least  4  ft.  wide. 
The  balances,  of  which  there  should  be  ten  (costing  about  £2 
each  with  glass  cases),  should  be  on  shelves  supported  on  stout 
brackets  in  the  window  recesses,  and  should  be  fixed  at  elbow 
height  (about  39  in.).  A  fume-chamber,  which  may  be  about 
4  ft.  long  by  18  in.  deep,  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  near 
the  demonstration  table,  but  for  elementary  work  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Dimensions  of  Laboratory. — Plenty  of  floor-space  should  be 
provided,  especially  in  front  of  the  balance  shelves,  and  no  passages 
should  be  less  than  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  A  room  32  ft.  long  by  22  ft. 
wide  would  fulfil  these  requirements.  A  separate  small  room 
for  use  as  a  store  is  an  advantage ;  and  in  case  the  school 
does  not  possess  a  properly  equipped  workshop,  it  should  contain 
a  joiner's  bench  with  tools  for  wood  and  metal  working,  including 
a  small  lathe.  No  shelving  for  reagent  bottles  should  be  placed 
on  the  working  benches,  but  several  sets  should  be  provided  round 
the  walls  of  the  room.  Ample  cupboard  accommodation  should 
be  provided,  partly  under  the  working  benches,  partly  in  cases 
with  glass  doors,  in  which  apparatus  may  be  stored  when  not  in 
use.  A  set  of  drawers  with  partitions  should  be  provided  at  one 
end  of  the  demonstration  table,  and  there  should  be  at  least  one 
drawer  at  each  working  place  in  addition. 

Desks. — If  it  is  desired  to  provide  desks  for  the  pupils  in 
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front  of  the  demonstration  table  the  length  of  the  room  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  about  ten  feet.  These  desks  are  certainly 
a  convenience  for  demonstration  work  and  discussion,  but  they  are 
not  necessary,  as  note-taking  maybe  done  quite  well  at  the  working 
benches  if  stools  are  provided  for  the  pupils.  The  stools  should 
be  light,  and  small  enough  to  be  stowed  away  under  the  benches 
when  not  in  use. 

Where  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  expenditure,  small  sinks 
may  be  provided  at  the  working  benches  in  addition  to  the  large 
sinks  at  the  sides  of  the  room.  These  however  are  quite  a  luxury, 
and  add  very  much  to  the  expense  both  of  the  original  equipment 
and  of  the  upkeep  of  the  laboratory.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
schools  where  expenditure  has  to  be  kept  down  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  a  very  useful  laboratory  may  be  got  by  utilising  the 
workshop.  Wooden  covers  may  be  made  to  fit  over  the  bench 
tops,  so  as  to  raise  them  to  a  convenient  height,  and  a  gas  supply 
may  be  brought  from  pendants  by  rubber  tubing. 

Elaborate  Fittings  not  Essential. — It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  elaborate  and  expensive  fittings  are  necessary  for 
satisfactory  work.  The  value  of  the  teaching  depends  mainly  on 
the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  some  of  the  best  work  is  done 
in  the  simplest  laboratories. 

For  further  details  as  to  laboratory  design  and  equipment, 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  owing  to  lack  of  space,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "  The  Planning  and  Fitting-up  of  Chemical 
and  Physical  Laboratories/'  by  T.  H.  Russell  (Batsford),  and 
to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Chemical  Laboratories  for  Schools " 
(G.  Bell  &  Sons,  6^.)-  An  article  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Cross  in  the 
School  World  of  April  1910  will  also  be  found  useful  and 
suggestive. 

Choice  of  Apparatus. — As  regards  the  question  of  apparatus, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  general  advice,  since  the  equipment  must 
evidently  be  varied  according  to  the  scheme  of  work  adopted. 
Two  sound  rules  which  may  be  given  here  are :  first,  to  see  that 
the  fundamental  instruments — balances,  weights,  measuring  jars, 
burettes,  metre  rules,  etc. — are  accurate  and  of  good  quality,  so  that 
the  results  got  by  their  use  can  be  depended  on  ;  and  secondly,  to 
lay  in  a  very  liberal  stock  of  what  may  be  called  the  raw  material 
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of  apparatus — glass  and  rubber  tubing  of  all  the  commonly  used 
sizes,  assorted  corks  of  the  best  quality,  rubber  stoppers  of  all  sizes 
with  one  and  two  perforations,  retort  and  tripod  stands,  screw 
clamps,  flasks,  beakers  and  basins,  mercury,  spring  and  screw 
clips,  wood  blocks  of  various  sizes,  thermometers,  Bunsen  burners, 
squared  paper  ruled  in  millimetres  and  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  copper 
and  iron  wire,  etc.  A  blowpipe  for  glass-working  with  a  Fletcher's 
foot-blower  is  also  essential,  and  so  is  a  supply  of  the  simpler  tools 
for  working  wood  and  metal. 

School-made  Apparatus. — With  such  an  equipment  there  will 
be  little  need  for  a  large  supply  of  instrument-makers'  apparatus, 
which  is  generally  used  only  once  or  twice  in  the  session,  and  is 
too  often  designed  not  so  much  for  utility,  as  to  justify,  by  an 
extensive  show  of  lacquered  brass  and  polished  mahogany,  a 
quite  unnecessarily  high  price.  In  general,  apparatus  made  in 
the  school  by  the  pupils  themselves  is  far  better  for  educative 
purposes  than  more  elaborate  (even  if  more  accurate)  apparatus 
procured  from  a  dealer,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  inventive 
faculty  in  his  pupils  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  every  science 
teacher.  Orderliness  should  be  the  key-note  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  laboratory.  There  should  be  a  place  for  everything,  con- 
spicuously marked  by  a  printed  label,  and  the  pupils  should  learn 
from  the  first  to  find  things  for  themselves  and  to  return  them 
to  their  proper  positions  immediately  after  use. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

The  Heuristic  Method. — It  will  have  already  become  evident 
to  any  one  who  has  read  the  earlier  part  of  this  article  that  the 
writer  is  a  believer  in  what  is  known  as  the  heuristic  or  "  research  " 
method  of  teaching.  The  essential  feature  of  this  method  is  that 
the  teacher's  function  shall  be  primarily  that  of  guiding  his  pupils 
to  find  out  things  for  themselves,  and  not  that  of  imparting 
information.  In  this  method  of  teaching  science  experiments  by 
the  pupils  are  not  used  to  verify  statements  previously  made  by 
the  teacher  or  read  in  the  textbook,  but  to  get  information  at 
first  hand  from  Nature  herself,  to  test  a  hypothesis  or  to  find  the 
answer  to  a  problem.  The  functions  of  the  teacher  are  to  stimu- 
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late  and  direct  the  natural  curiosity  of  his  pupils,  to  help  them  (not 
as  an  inspired  oracle,  but  rather  as  a  fellow-student  of  nature)  to 
find  answers  to  their  questions,  and  to  aid  them  in  co-ordinating 
and  systematising  the  results. 

Its  Demands  on  the  Teacher. — It  will  be  seen  that  such  a 
system  makes  far  greater  demands  on  the  teacher  than  the  older 
one,  in  which  his  function  was  to  dispense  certain  selected  know- 
ledge to  his  pupils,  and  see  that  they  acquired  and  (if  possible) 
assimilated  it.  Not  only  his  knowledge  of  facts,  but  also  his  sym- 
pathy with  his  pupils,  his  general  intelligence  and  his  breadth  of 
outlook,  must  be  far  wider  if  he  is  to  be  successful  on  these  lines, 
and  it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  the  ideal  heuristic  teacher 
is  seldom  to  be  met.  Indeed,  the  practical  conditions  of  school 
work — the  large  classes,  the  limited  time  available  for  any  one 
subject,  and  the  inevitable  mixture  of  pupils  of  very  different 
grades  of  ability  in  the  same  class — make  it  unavoidable  that  in 
most  cases  the  actual  teaching  shall  be  a  compromise  between  the 
old  and  the  new  methods.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  at  least 
of  science  teaching  the  heuristic  method  should  be  the  teacher's 
ideal,  and  the  nearer  he  can  approach  it  the  more  successful  his 
work  is  likely  to  be.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  success 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  examination  standards.  In- 
telligence and  the  power  of  learning  for  oneself  are  not  to  be 
tested  by  the  ordinary  written  examination,  and  yet  they  are  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  the  qualities  which  are  so  tested. 

Compromise  is  Necessary  under  Actual  School  Conditions.— 
In  the  later  stages  a  gradually  increasing  divergence  from  the 
heuristic  ideal  will  be  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
adherence  to  it  would  involve  a  quite  impracticable  expenditure 
of  time  in  mastering  even  the  rudiments  of  science.  But  this  is 
no  objection,  for  the  aim  of  heuristic  teaching  is  to  impart  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind,  and  when  this  has  been  done  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  student  should  not  widen  his  knowledge  by 
reading — it  is  obviously  impossible  that  he  should  find  out  for 
himself  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the  accumulated  facts 
and  generalisations  of  science. 

If  the  teaching  is  to  be  heuristic  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
mainly  through  experiments  carried  out  (and  whenever  possible 
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suggested  and  planned)  by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  common 
to  allow  pupils  to  work  in  groups  of  two,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  experiments  which  require  two  observers  there  is  little  except 
economy  to  recommend  the  practice. 

Importance  of  Individual  Work  by  Pupils. — Individual  work 
should  be  the  rule  and  work  by  groups  the  rare  exception.  It 
is  not  suggested,  however,  that  the  experiments  should  be  limited 
to  those  that  can  be  carried  out  by  the  pupils  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  demonstration  experiments  by  the  teacher  should 
occupy  a  very  important,  though  subordinate,  place  in  the  scheme. 
No  experiment  should  be  performed  until  every  pupil  under- 
stands exactly  why  it  is  required — what  is  the  question  which  the 
result  of  the  experiment  is  to  answer.  If  possible,  each  experiment 
should  be  suggested  by  the  class  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  of 
what  has  gone  before,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  investigation  being 
always  kept  in  view.  If  the  experiment  is  a  dangerous  one,  or 
requires  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus,  it  will  be  carried 
out  as  a  demonstration  experiment  by  the  teacher* — if  not,  it  should 
be  done  by  the  individual  members  of  the  class.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  every  class  experiment  should  be  done  by  every  member  of 
the  class.  In  many  cases  time  will  be  saved  by  setting  one  section 
to  try  one  experiment  while  another  carries  out  some  alternative 
suggestion.  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  indicate  the  result  of 
an  experiment  beforehand.  If  the  pupils  fail  to  observe  something 
of  importance,  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  until  it  has 
taught  its  lesson. 

Discussion  of  Results. — Next  should  follow  a  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  results,  leading  up  to  some  general  conclusion 
or  hypothesis  to  be  tested  later  by  fresh  experiments.  Careful 
preparation  of  lessons  by  the  teacher  is  very  necessary,  although 
this  should  not  debar  him  from  following  up  good  though 
unexpected  suggestions  by  the  pupils  on  occasion.  Preparation 
should  not,  however,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the  teacher  to  do 
all  the  thinking  for  his  pupils  as  regards  details  of  experiments. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  devise  and  think 
out  details  for  themselves,  and  when  they  omit  precautions 
that  may  be  necessary  to  success,  the  teacher  should  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  step  in  and  put  them  right.  Faraday  remarked  that  he 
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often  learned  more  from  experiments  that  failed  than  from  those 
that  succeeded,  and  the  saying  is  equally  true  for  schoolboy 
investigators. 

Pupils  should  Write  their  own  Textbooks. — Each  pupil  should 
keep  a  careful  and  systematic  written  record  of  the  work  done  in 
the  science  class.  The  notebooks  should  be  large,  and  should 
contain  a  few  pages  of  paper  ruled  in  millimetre  squares,  and  a 
larger  number  ruled  in  squares  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
description  of  each  day's  work  should  be  preceded  by  the  date 
and  should  be  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  Dictation  of  notes  by 
the  teacher  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  first  two 
or  three  lessons,  but  outline  headings  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  to  ensure  that  the  descriptions  shall  be  orderly  and 
complete.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  writing  is  good  and 
the  English  grammatical  and  clear.  If  carefully  supervised,  the 
keeping  of  these  record-books  may,  and  should,  be  an  excellent 
training  in  English  composition.  The  descriptions  should  be 
illustrated  when  necessary  by  lettered  diagrams,  but  no  time 
should  be  wasted  on  elaborate  drawings.  All  observations  should 
be  written  down  direct  in  the  record-book,  and  the  practice  of 
first  noting  them  on  jotters  or  loose  scraps  of  paper,  to  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  record-book,  should  be  absolutely 
forbidden.  The  record  should  show  every  observation — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — and  no  alteration  of  figures  should  be  allowed 
until  the  reason  has  been  explained  to  the  teacher,  who  should 
put  a  mark  to  show  that  the  alteration  has  been  sanctioned.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  nature  of  all  units  is  clearly  indicated : 
e.g.,  the  mass  of  a  body  must  not  be  entered  as  5*255,  instead  of 
5-255  gms. 

Choice  of  Experiments. — In  the  choice  of  the  experiments  to 
be  performed  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  which  do  not 
advance  the  argument,  or  are  mere  exercises  in  manipulation.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  some  teachers  think  any  experiment 
worth  doing,  provided  only  it  is  quantitative  I  It  has  been  said 
that  "  science  is  measurement,"  but  the  converse  is  certainly  not 
true — measurement  is  not  necessarily  science.  Yet  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  class,  for  example,  determining  the  percentage 
of  water  of  crystallisation  in  a  salt  at  a  stage  when  the  result, 
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however  correct,  has  absolutely  no  significance  to  them.  Such 
work  is  waste  of  time,  and  worse,  for  it  cannot  but  help  to  destroy 
interest  and  it  necessarily  displaces  what  would  have  been  really 
valuable.  There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  quantitative  work  by  beginners,  and  correspondingly  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  qualitative  experiments.  Both  should 
have  equal  weight  in  the  scheme,  for  both  are  indispensable. 

"After  every  experiment  the  class  should  stop  work,  and, 
when  the  attention  of  every  pupil  has  been  secured,  the  experiment 
should  be  fully  discussed,  especially  with  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  the  question  which  is  being  investigated.  Some  point  will 
usually  be  left  doubtful,  and  the  class  should  be  invited  to  make 
suggestions  to  elucidate  it.  The  suggestions  should  be  criticised 
by  pupils  and  teacher,  and  those  that  seem  hopeful  should  be 
tried,  even  though  they  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  textbook, 
and  even  though  the  teacher  may  be  aware  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  successful.  Where  the  experiment  was  a  quantitative  one 
all  the  results — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — should  be  collected 
and  written  upon  the  blackboard,  the  likely  sources  of  error  should 
be  gone  over  (using  the  suggestions  of  the  pupils  whenever  possible) 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  expected  may  be  discussed. 
Finally  the  mean  of  those  results  which  agree  within  something 
like  the  limits  of  experimental  error  should  be  taken,  always  pro- 
vided that  these  form  a  decided  majority  of  the  total." 

Need  of  Revision  and  "  Reviews." — In  the  kind  of  teaching 
indicated  above  there  is  a  danger  which  must  be  continually 
kept  in  view.  It  is  that  the  pupils  may  become  so  absorbed  in 
detail  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  results  of  their  work — they 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  This  must  be  guarded  against 
by  frequent  revisional  discussions,  and  by  requiring  the  class,  at 
the  close  of  every  series  of  lessons  which  aims  at  bringing  out  some 
general  principle,  to  write  in  their  record-books  brief  reviews 
or  summaries  of  what  has  been  done,  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  These  periodical  summaries 
should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  special  section  of  the  record- 
book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  should  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  main  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at,  with 
references  to  the  experimental  evidence  on  which  they  are  based. 
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At  first  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  detailed 
outline  headings  of  these  reviews,  but  this  assistance  should 
be  gradually  lessened  as  the  pupils  gain  ease  and  confidence  in 
expressing  their  ideas. 

Need  of  Constant  Questioning. — It  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  that  much  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  science  lesson 
must  be  spent  in  oral  discussion  and  questioning.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable that  such  work  should  be  restricted  to  particular  .hours, 
or  that  any  fixed  proportion  of  the  time  should  be  allotted  to  it. 
But  it  must  on  no  account  be  omitted,  for  without  constant 
questioning  the  average  pupil  will  only  waste  his  time  in  the 
laboratory.  Most  children — most  boys  at  least — are  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  playing  with  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  in  doing  so  they  are 
necessarily  receiving  a  valuable  training.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
case  that  many  children  are  content  to  carry  out  experimental  work 
with  little  or  no  thought  as  to  its  aim,  and  unless  the  teacher  by 
constant  questioning  compels  them  to  think,  they  will  receive 
correspondingly  little  benefit  from  the  science  course.  Problems 
and  questions  to  be  answered  at  home  (or  in  class  without  assist- 
ance) should  also  be  regularly  given  out,  and  marks  should  be 
given  for  these,  as  well  as  for  well-kept  record-books. 

Biographical  Interest. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  historical  aspect  of  science  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
work  of  pioneers  like  Archimedes,  Galileo,  and  Lavoisier  should  be 
described  and  made  interesting  by  biographical  details  so  far  as 
time  permits,  and  the  pupils  should  be  referred  to  suitable  books 
in  the  school  library  for  fuller  information.  Portraits  of  great 
men  of  science  should  be  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  laboratory, 
and  interesting  cuttings  from  newspapers  and  magazines  recording 
the  progress  of  discovery  should  be  displayed  on  the  notice-board. 

Encouragement  of  Original  Work. — Most  boys  are  intensely 
interested  in  a  science  course  on  the  lines  that  have  been  indicated, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  will  usually  be  induced  by  it  to 
experiment  at  home  on  their  own  account.  (If  not,  the  science 
master  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  his  teach- 
ing !)  They  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  difficulties  to  the 
teacher,  who  can  often  help  them  at  the  cost  of  a  very  little  trouble, 
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and  in  doing  so  is  likely  to  receive  hints  as  to  their  point  of  view 
that  should  be  very  valuable  to  him  in  improving  his  teaching. 

Special  Difficulties  with  Girls. — In  the  case  of  girls  the  com- 
plaint is  sometimes  made  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  securing 
interest,  though  in  the  writer's  experience  this  difficulty  is  found 
more  frequently  in  connection  with  more  advanced  work  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  love  of 
experimental  investigation  for  its  own  sake  is  less  active,  as  a 
rule,  in  girls  than  in  boys,  and  it  is  certain  that  few  girls  take 
kindly  to  advanced  work  in  physical  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  training  in  accurate  measurement  and  in  clear  thinking  that  a 
course  in  elementary  science  should  supply  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary for  girls  as  for  boys.  The  most  hopeful  way  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  girls  would  seem  to  be  by  emphasising 
the  applications  of  scientific  principles  in  daily  life. 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  THE  WORK  IN  SCIENCE  WITH  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic. — It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  the  science  teacher  who  also  teaches  his  class  mathematics 
is  in  a  position  of  great  advantage.  Each  subject  helps  to  make 
the  other  more  interesting,  and  the  opportunities  for  correlation 
are  endless.  Lack  of  space  forbids  the  discussion  of  the  question 
here  :  the  reader  who  is  interested  may  be  referred  to  articles 
by  Prof.  Perry  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hewitt  in  The  School  World  for 
1908  (pp.  298  and  459)  and  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Garstang  in  Broad  Lines 
in  Science  Teaching  (Christophers).  Many  useful  hints  will  also  be 
found  in  Mr.  David  Mair's  A  School  Course  of  Mathematics  (Oxford 
University  Press)  and  in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Easy  Mathematics 
(Macmillan  &  Co.).  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  much 
of  the  work  usually  taught  to  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  in 
the  first  year's  science  course  is  really  practical  arithmetic,  and 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  arithmetical  class-room  at  a  far  earlier 
age.  The  simpler  problems  in  density,  etc.,  are  quite  within  the 
capacity  of  children  of  nine  or  ten,  and  the  experimental  work 
could  be  carried  out  in  an  ordinary  class-room  without  difficulty. 
Balances  of  sufficient  delicacy  can  be  bought  for  35.  6d.  each,  and 
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a  set  of  weights  from  50  grams  to  i  centigram  for  2s.  Actual 
weighing  with  decimal  weights  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  teaching 
decimals,  and  the  cost  of  providing  apparatus  would  be  repaid 
a  hundredfold  by  the  saving  of  three-fourths  of  the  time  at  present 
wasted  by  our  most  unpractical  and  interest-killing  methods. 

Nature  Study. — While  physics  is  the  branch  of  elementary 
science  that  lends  itself  best  to  correlation  with  mathematics, 
Nature  Study  is  equally  connected  with  both  physics  and 
chemistry.  Some  of  the  interrelations  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Farmer  in  his  article  on  Nature  Study,  and  many  others  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Some  experiments 
which  emphasise  them  will  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  science 
course — such  as,  for  example,  experiments  on  the  action  of  living 
plants  and  animals  on  the  atmosphere,  the  expansion  of  water 
in  freezing,  the  action  of  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  on  chalk  or 
limestone,  etc.  Others  will  be  more  suitably  kept  for  the  nature- 
study  class-room,  but  the  subjects  are  really  one,  and  each  will 
constantly  give  help  to  the  other  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
teacher  of  each  class  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done  in  the 
other. 

Geography. — Another  school  subject  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  branch  of  science  is  geography.  One  has  only  to  glance  through 
a  modern  textbook  of  practical  geography,  such  as  the  admirable 
Introduction  to  Practical  Geography,  by  Richardson  and  Simmons 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  or  the  less  comprehensive  primers  by  Mort 
(Blackie  &  Son)  and  J.  and  W.  Miller  (G.  Bell  &  Sons),  to  see 
that  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  scientific  and  that, 
while  the  work  is  most  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  mathe- 
matical classes,  there  are  numerous  points  of  contact  with  that 
in  science. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Science  Lesson. — The  aid 
which  the  science  master  may  give  in  the  teaching  of  English 
composition  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  is  not  his  proper  function,  but  the  objection  has  no  real 
force,  for  the  supreme  function  of  the  science  teacher  is  to  culti- 
vate clear  and  correct  thinking,  and  he  cannot  do  so  successfully 
while  neglecting  the  means  of  expression.  In  return,  the  teacher 
of  English  might  well  be  asked  to  make  the  written  reviews  of 
in — 7 
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work,  referred  to  on  p.  93,  the  basis  of  an  occasional  lesson,  which 
might  form  a  useful  variant  on  the  regular  work  of  his  class. 

Manual  Work. — The  science  master  who  is  really  interested 
in  his  work  will  take  care  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  instructor 
in  the  school  workshops,  and  the  closer  the  connection  the  more 
will  both  departments  benefit  by  it.  Boys  are  delighted  to  make 
apparatus  to  be  afterwards  used  in  the  science  class,  and  if  the 
manual  instructor  aims,  as  he  ought  to  do,  at  making  his  pupils 
designers  as  well  as  craftsmen,  the  planning  of  such  models  will 
give  many  suitable  opportunities  for  valuable  training.  Many 
suggestive  ideas  for  such  models  will  be  found  in  Baily  &  Pollit's 
Woodwork  (John  Murray)  and  in  Manual  Training  made  service- 
able to  the  School  by  Dr.  W.  Goetze  (Newman  &  Co.). 

Domestic  Science. — In  the  teaching  of  cookery  and  domestic 
economy  to  girls  there  is  a  field  for  correlation  with  the  work  of 
the  science  classes  which  has  hardly  even  begun  to  be  explored, 
but  whose  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Unfortunately 
this  work  has  hitherto  been,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  specialist 
teachers,  whose  training  has  been  on  the  narrowest  lines,  and 
whose  sympathies  are  correspondingly  restricted.  It  is  true  that 
a  course  in  science  is  now  generally  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  training  schools  that  provide  our  teachers  of  cookery  ;  but 
in  the  writer's  experience  at  least,  this  course  is  so  brief,  so  narrow 
in  range,  and  so  wanting  in  real  organic  connection  with  the 
practical  work  of  the  course,  that  its  effects  in  influencing  the 
teaching  of  cookery  are  practically  nil.  The  cookery  mistress  of 
the  future  will  have  had  a  wide  and  sound  training  in  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  will  bring  scientific  methods  into 
her  kitchen,  instead  of  regarding  science  as  a  subject  to  be 
"  crammed "  for  examination  purposes  and  then  promptly 
ignored  as  being  of  no  practical  service. 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHER  OF  SCIENCE 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  quali- 
fications of  the  ideal  teacher  of  science.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  the  character  of  the  teacher  is  the  all-important 
element  in  determining  the  value  of  the  instruction.  This 
applies  to  all  subjects ;  but  the  teacher  of  science,  if  he 
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is  to  be  successful,  should  have  special  qualities  in  addition 
to  those  necessary  for  success  in  teaching  in  general.  In  par- 
ticular he  should  have  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject — far  wider 
than  the  limits  of  his  actual  syllabus — absolute  honesty,  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  of  experimental  investigation  that  will  not  grudge  many 
hours  spent  in  the  laboratory  beyond  those  for  which  he  is  paid. 
He  should  not  be  afraid  to  confess  ignorance  when  confronted  by 
problems  that  are  beyond  him,  but  should  always  be  ready  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  co-learner  with  his  pupils.  If  possible, 
he  should  have  had  a  training  in  scientific  research  under  some 
recognised  leader  of  thought.  Failing  this,  he  should  do  his  best 
to  supply  the  want  by  studying  original  papers  by  the  great  dis- 
coverers, beginning  with  the  work  of  the  early  chemists  and 
physicists,  many  of  whose  best  papers  may  be  had  in  cheap 
and  convenient  form  in  the  "  Alembic  Club  Reprints  "  and  Prof. 
Ostwald's  "  Classiker  der  Exacten  Wissenschaften."  The  devising 
of  new  experiments  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones  will  furnish 
him  with  subjects  for  research,  of  a  modest  kind,  on  his  own 
account;  and  if  he  is  within  reach  of  any  scientific  society,  he 
should  join  it,  and  attend  its  meetings  so  as  to  get  into  touch  with 
other  workers.  Manipulative  skill  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
teacher  of  science,  who  should  know  something  of  working  in 
wood  and  metal,  should  be  at  least  a  fairly  expert  glass  blower, 
and  should  be  able  to  use  a  lathe.  If  he  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  these  accomplishments  the  way  is  still 
open  to  him  by  joining  one  of  the  holiday  courses  for  teachers, 
which  are  carried  on  in  summer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  at  Scarborough,  Dublin,  St.  Andrews  and  other  centres. 
Lastly  he  should  study  carefully  the  works  of  recognised  authori- 
ties on  the  art  of  teaching,  that  he  may  profit  by  their  labour, 
and  avoid  wasting  his  own  and  his  pupils'  time  by  the  use  of 
imperfect  or  discredited  methods. 
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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
BOTANY,  BIOLOGY,  AND  GEOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  MALCOLM  LAURIE,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (£DIN.) 

Lecturer  on  Biology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  in  Edinburgh 
Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

THE  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Science  under  the  head  of 
Nature  Knowledge  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  article 
by  Professor  Bretland  Farmer,  and  therefore  does  not  require 
further  reference  here ;  and  Dr.  Macnair  has  dealt  fully  with  the 
introduction  of  the  child  to  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
It  is  also  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  general  question  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Science  in  schools.  This 
article,  therefore,  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  practical  jottings 
which  may  be  of  value  to  the  teachers  of  more  advanced  Botany, 
Biology,  and  Geology,  beyond  the  elementary  Nature-Study  stage, 
the  assumption  being  made  that  the  teacher  is  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  text -books,  and  therefore  merely  requires  suggestions 
from  an  experienced  experimenter  and  teacher  of  practical  classes 
as  to  how  best  to  make  use  of  his  material. 

The  method  for  Nature  Knowledge  in  the  higher-grade  classes 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  elementary  classes.  Individual 
observation  by  the  pupil,  and  careful  record  of  his  own  observations 
as  notes  or  drawings,  remains  the  essential  thing.  Book  work 
as  a  separate  thing  has  to  be  more  carefully  guarded  against 
than  in  the  earlier  stages,  partly  because  it  is  much  easier  to 
refer  older  children  to  books,  and  partly  because  a  certain  amount 
of  reference  to  books  is  inevitable. 

The  importance  of  drawing  should  need  no  stress  laid  on  it 
in  these  days.  Without  it  accurate  observation  is  very  difficult, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  be  sure  that  points  have 
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really  been  appreciated.  While  the  pupils  should  always  draw 
for  themselves  in  the  first  place,  simple  illustrations  on  the 
black-board,  such  as  those  in  the  Plates,  are  not  only  permissible 
but  necessary  to  present  the  subject  clearly  to  the  pupil  and 
rid  his  mind  of  his  own  errors  of  observation. 

The  models  of  the  queen  bee  and  the  apple  shown  in  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  will  be  found  of  use  to  the  teacher  in  preparing  diagrams, 
and  he  will  also  find  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  build  up  such 
models  himself  by  cutting  out  in  thick  paper  and  copying  a  series 
of  drawings  of  sections  through  the  animal  or  plant  and  then 
building  them  up.  In  this  way  the  pupil  gets  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  details  of  the  animal  or  plant  in  three  dimensions.  It  is 
also  possible  to  construct  such  paper  models  as  the  result  of  a 
dissection  and  thus  enable  the  pupil  to  record  the  result  of  the 
dissection  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  reference. 

BOTANY 

Botany  perhaps  lends  itself  more  easily  to  school  study  than 
any  other  branch  of  Natural  Science.  The  material  is  easily 
available,  and  for  the  most  part  no  elaborate  laboratory  equip- 
ment is  necessary.  A  sharp  knife,  a  mounted  needle,  and  a 
pocket  lens  are  required.  One  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
in  the  elementary  school  the  children  have  learnt  to  recognise 
the  common  flowers,  and  know  something  of  their  parts.  In 
carrying  this  line  of  study  further  the  scientific  terminology,  as 
the  only  one  available,  has  to  be  introduced.  This  involves  a 
certain  danger,  as  a  large  new  name  may  often  conceal  one's 
ignorance.  The  descriptive  side  becomes  more  comparative  as 
one  goes  on  and  leads  naturally  to  classification,  in  developing 
which  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  classification  is  merely 
a  short  way  of  expressing  a  number  of  points  of  structure.  Too 
much  attention  is  apt  to  be  given  to  the  points  of  purely 
systematic  value,  and  this  tendency  is  perhaps  best  counteracted 
by  studying  the  amount  and  frequency  of  variation  within  the 
limits  of  some  common  species. 

A  census  of  the  percentage  of  some  common  flower,  which 
varies  from  the  normal  in  one  or  two  definite  points — such  as 
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number  of  floral  parts — makes  a  good  exercise,  and  the  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  the  individuals  of  a  species  from  one 
another  become  as  interesting  as  the  resemblances  which 
unite  them.  The  relation  of  these  varieties  to  circumstances 
of  growth — soil,  moisture,  exposure,  etc. — gives  a  further  interest 
to  the  observations  as  to  the  localities  in  which  different  species 
are  found,  while  the  relation  between  species  and  localities 
opens  up  an  endless  field  for  observation.  The  influence  of 
environment  on  Plant  form  will  receive  illustration  in  Field 
Excursions,  communities  of  individuals  adapting  themselves  to 
their  surroundings  being  met  with  in  sand,  or  amid  abundant 
salt,  or  in  heath  or  moor,  or  mountain  or  loch. 

Animal  and  plant  relations  afford  a  large  field  for  observation. 
The  adaptations  of  flowers  for  cross  pollination  by  insects  should 
be  studied  not  merely  anatomically,  but  in  connection  with  the 
species  of  insects  which  haunt  them.  Whether  the  insects  go 
for  honey  or  pollen  or  both  is  worth  noting.  The  great  difficulty 
in  this  study — the  identification  of  the  insects — can  best  be  met 
by  a  school  collection  of  types.  The  other  relations  of  plant 
and  animal  are  mostly  those  of  eater  and  eaten.  A  list  of 
the  plants  not  relished  by  certain  animals  may  be  compiled  by 
observations  on  rabbit  warrens,  cow  and  sheep  pastures,  etc. ;  while 
the  smaller  plant  eaters — snails,  grasshoppers,  etc. — may  be 
studied  experimentally.  The  means  by  which  plants  render 
themselves  unpleasant  to  their  enemies,  and  protect  their  flowers 
from  unwelcome  visitors  by  means  of  various  secretions,  hairs, 
crystals  of  lime,  etc.,  come  under  this  head. 

Growth  should  of  course  be  studied  carefully,  and  plants  lend 
themselves  to  measurement  very  well.  Seeds  grown  under 
various  conditions  may  easily  be  arranged  to  show,  for  example, 
the  effects  of  temperature,  fresh  air,  or  moisture.  The  growth  of 
the  stem  up  and  towards  the  light,  and  of  the  root  down  and 
towards  moisture,  may  be  shown  with  the  variations  that  take 
place  if  germinating  seeds  be  grown  attached  to  a  wheel  rotating 
round  a  horizontal  axis  and  round  a  vertical  axis.  Turning  move- 
ments of  hop  or  convolvulus  may  be  recorded  on  a  frame  of  wire 
rings  round  the  plant,  the  position  of  the  tip  of  the  stem  being 
marked  from  time  to  time  and  the  record  then  transferred  to 
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paper.  Growth  study  naturally  links  itself  to  the  more  purely 
horticultural  or  agricultural  study  of  the  effects  of  different 
soils  and  manures.  The  life-histories  of  the  lower  plants 
— ferns,  mosses — should  not  be  neglected,  and  present  no 
great  difficulties,  as  the  ripe  spores  germinate  freely  in  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

Other  physiological  experiments  are  not  difficult.  Experi- 
ments may  be  arranged  to  prove  that  plants  breathe,  i.e.  take 
in  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid  gas ;  that  green  plants  in  the 
daytime  use  up  carbonic  acid  gas ;  that  green  plants  make  sugar 
or  starch  in  sunlight  and  that  this  disappears  from  the  leaves 
during  the  night.  Many  easy  experiments  can  be  devised  too 
to  show  that  plants  give  off  water  vapour. 

Much  of  this  is,  however,  rather  of  the  nature  of  demonstra- 
tions than  individual  observation,  and  as  such  should  be  kept 
within  limits. 

If  Microscopes  are  available  in  sufficient  numbers  the  field 
of  work  is  enormously  extended  in  every  direction.  A  suffi- 
ciently good  microscope  costs  from  £3  35.  upwards,  and  this  means 
considerable  expense  for  a  class,  as  one  instrument  is  necessary 
for  each  two  students.  The  smaller  vegetable  organisms,  such 
as  the  moulds,  fungi  and  algae,  will  repay  study  both  as  regards 
structure  and  life-histories,  while  many  points  in  the  higher 
plants  can  be  more  clearly  understood.  From  these  and  the 
filamentous  algae,  such  as  Spirogyra,  the  idea  of  the  cell  as  unit  of 
structure  may  be  acquired,  the  more  modified  internal  histology 
being  taken  later.  In  dealing  with  stem  structure  a  word  may 
be  said  against  depending  too  much  on  sections.  These  are 
necessary,  but  unless  checked  by  dissociation  of  the  parts  are  apt 
to  give  a  very  false  idea. 

The  necessary  equipment  for  this  kind  of  work  is  very  simple. 
Slides  and  cover-glasses,  watch-glasses,  a  pair  of  forceps,  two 
mounted  needles,  a  small  camel-hair  brush,  and  for  sections  a 
razor  and  some  elder  pith.  Add  to  these  a  few  stains,  such  as 
methylene  blue,  Bismarck  brown,  tincture  of  iodine,  also  some 
dilute  glycerine,  and  we  have  all  that  is  necessary.  For  making 
sections  of  delicate  specimens  the  thing  to  be  cut  is  held  firmly 
between  two  bits  of  elder  pith,  and  slices  are  taken  through 
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the  pith  and  all.    The  object  and  the  razor  should  be  kept  wet 
with  methylated  spirit. 

While  many  objects  are  rendered  sufficiently  transparent  by 
the  use  of  glycerine  for  mounting,  in  other  cases  we  require  a 
medium  of  higher  refractive  index — e.g.  Canada  balsam.  Objects 
to  be  mounted  in  balsam  must  be  completely  dehydrated,  and 
this  is  usually  done  by  absolute  alcohol,  followed  by  clove  oil. 
A  cheaper  and  simpler  method,  however,  is  to  pass  the  object 
successively  through  (i)  methylated  spirit,  (2)  creosote  and  tur- 
pentine (equal  parts),  and  (3)  pure  turpentine.  This  should 
render  it  quite  transparent,  and  it  may  then  be  mounted  on  a 
slide  with  a  drop  of  balsam  and  a  cover-glass. 

ZOOLOGY 

The  study  of  animal  life  presents  many  more  difficulties  as  a 
school  subject.  Mere  collecting  is  of  course  not  to  be  encouraged, 
except  in  so  far  as  there  is  some  definite  object  behind  it.  A 
good  school  collection  of  the  local  fauna,  however,  has  a  great 
value  for  purposes  of  identification. 

Out  of  doors  there  is  an  endless  field  for  observation  in  the 
habits  of  the  higher  animals,  migration  and  nesting  of  birds, 
etc. ;  and  the  keeping  of  regular  systematic  records  of  observed 
facts  should  be  encouraged.  Each  pupil  should  keep  his  own 
record  note-book,  and  the  privilege  of  entering  any  observations 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  and  interesting  in  the  school 
record  book  will  be  highly  valued. 

Inland  the  insects  and  spiders,  etc.,  form  the  most  available 
groups  for  study.  The  relations  of  insects  to  plants  both  as 
pollinating  agents  and  as  enemies  have  been  referred  to  above. 
Beyond  this  the  life-histories  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
line  of  study.  Caterpillars  and  other  terrestrial  forms  suggest 
themselves  at  once  as  material  for  breeding,  but  a  far  more  varied 
and  interesting  field  may  be  found  among  insects  with  aquatic 
larvae,  such  as  the  May-flies,  caddis-flies,  dragon-flies,  etc.,  etc. 
A  very  complete  guide  to  these  is  Miall's  Aquatic  Insects.  In 
the  case  of  running-water-forms  some  difficulty  may  be  found 
in  keeping  aquaria  sufficiently  aerated.  Dr.  GemimTs  automatic 
aerating  apparatus  (see  page  106)  will  be  found  of  use  here. 
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The  at  first  sight  less  interesting  groups,  such  as  the  snails, 
will  also  repay  study  as  to  growth  rate,  variation,  food  of  different 
species,  etc.,  and  earthworms  offer  a  considerable  field  for  out-of- 
doors  observation  on  the  lines 
of  Darwin's  Vegetable  Mould 
and  Earthworms. 

Within  reach  of  the  sea 
the  aquarium  can  be  carried 
out  on  a  far  more  extended 
scale,  though  here,  as  else- 
where, the  study  of  an  animal 
in  captivity  should  be  clearly 
recognised  as  merely  supple- 
mentary to  the  study  of  it 
in  its  natural  surroundings. 
Newbigin's  Life  by  the  Sea- 
shore will  be  found  useful  by 
the  teacher.  Glass  aquaria 
are  by  no  means  essential 
for  our  purpose.  A  very 
great  deal  can  be  done  with 
large  enamel  or  earthenware 
pie-dishes,  provided  some  at- 
tention is  paid  to  supplying 
the  water  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and  to  keeping  dust 
out. 

The  anatomical  structure 
of  various  types  may  be  dealt 
with  in  the  higher  classes, 
provided  the  teacher  is 
sufficiently  expert.  Presum- 
ably the  children  have  learnt 
something  in  the  earlier 
classes  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  their  own  bodies,  and  this  should  be  made  the 
starting-point.  The  way  in  which  the  chief  functions  of  life, 
which  are  the  same  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  are  provided 


AUTOMATIC  AERATOR. 

Water  inflow  tube  &  inch,  (2)  Small  beaker. 
(3)  Air  inflow.  (4)  Air  outflow.  (5)  Siphon. 
The  water  flowing  in  through  (i)  drives  the 
air  out  through  (4)  from  which  it  may  be 
distributed  to  a  number  of  dishes.  The  best 
terminal  for  the  air  tube  in  the  aquarium 
is  a  bit  of  dead  hawthorn  branch  one  end 
of  which  is  inserted  in  the  rubber,  the  bark 
being  notched  in  places  to  let  the  air  out. 
When  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  (5)  the 
siphon  comes  into  action  and  empties  the 
bottle,  air  rushing  in  through  (3). 
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for  in  different  forms  is  the  right  line  to  work  on.  Dissection 
is  easily  managed  with  the  larger  forms,  the  only  apparatus 
necessary  being  scalpel,  forceps  and  dissecting  scissors,  and  a 
pie-dish  to  dissect  in,  with  a  layer  of  paraffin  wax  at  the  bottom 
to  pin  the  dissection  to.  For  dissecting  under  water,  as  one 
must  do  with  delicate  structures,  it  is  best  to  put  a  piece  of 
lead  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  and  pour  in  the  melted  wax  round 
it,  as  without  some  weight  the  wax  floats. 

To  hold  insects  firm  for  dissection,  the  best  way  is  to  lay  the 
insect  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  pour  melted  wax  round  it.  The 
wax,  with  the  included  insect,  may  then  be  pinned  down  in  the 
dissecting  dish. 

With  small  and  complex  types,  like  the  bee,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  models,  such  as  that  in  Vol.  I. ;  but  these  and  other 
diagrammatic  figures  must  be  used  with  caution,  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  teaching  on  the  true  lines. 

Microscope  work  is  more  difficult  here  than  in  botany,  if 
permanent  preparations  are  wanted.  Animal  tissues  have  to  be 
hardened  either  in  70%  spirit  or  formalin  (5%  of  the  commercial 
solution  is  a  useful  strength)  for  some  days.  Further,  as  a  rule 
they  require  careful  staining  before  much  can  be  made  out. 
Details  of  processes  would,  however,  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
can  be  found  in  any  handbook  of  microscope  technique. 

GEOLOGY 

In  Geology  the  range  of  work  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Study  of 
the  local  rocks,  with  their  contained  minerals  or  fossils,  can  be 
carried  further  than  in  the  earlier  stages ;  and  of  course  imported 
specimens,  such  as  slates,  building  stones,  and  road  metal  are 
frequently  available.  Here,  as  among  animals,  a  good  school 
collection  for  identification  purposes  is  of  great  value. 

In  a  good  geological  country  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  mapping,  though  a  necessary  foundation  for  this  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  a  simple  physical  map  of  the  district.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  a  model — which  may  be  built  up  of  sheets 
of  plasticine  cut  out  according  to  the  contour  lines.  Such  a 
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model  should  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  even  a  rough  one  made 
by  the  pupils  themselves  is  far  better  than  a  permanent  one. 
Section  drawing  to  scale  from  contour  maps  is  useful. 

For  the  most  part  field  work  must  be  on  the  simpler  phe- 
nomena, such  as  denudation,  weathering  faults,  and  simple 
observation  of  the  outcrop  and  dip  of  rocks.  This  last  implies 
the  use  of  a  clinometer.  In  the  higher  classes  the  field  observa- 
tions can  be  entered  on  maps  in  school,  and  filled-in  sections 
be  drawn  in  various  directions.  There  is,  however,  so  much 
deduction  in  this  work  in  proportion  to  the  actual  observation, 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  with  advantage  in  the  highest 
classes. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  dip  strike,  outcrop  faulting,  folding, 
etc.,  can  be  well  illustrated  by  a  model  composed  of  layers  of 
plasticine  of  different  colours.  If  sheets  of  sandwich  paper  are 
placed  between  the  layers  they  can  be  separated  and  used  again, 
and  such  a  model  may  be  cut  into  any  shape  with  a  sharp  knife, 
or  the  strata  folded. 

While  the  coloured  plasticine  models  above  described  are 
very  valuable  for  immediate  teaching  purposes,  it  will  also  be 
found  of  use  to  build  up  models  of  sheets  of  glass  which  should, 
if  possible,  consist  of  the  geological  data  of  the  district  surrounding 
the  school.  The  plan  is  to  form  the  surface  of  the  country  of  a 
large  sheet  of  glass  on  which  the  main  data  such  as  roads,  villages, 
and  streams,  can  either  be  painted  in  water  colour,  or  cut  out 
of  a  map  and  pasted  on.  These  details  simply  have  to  be  sufficient 
to  enable  one  to  trace  the  features  and  position  of  a  locality. 
Below  this  sheet,  and  placed  at  the  right  angle  of  dip,  are  a  series 
of  sheets  of  glass  properly  spaced,  and  with  such  painting  on 
them  in  water  colour  as  is  necessary  to  indicate  what  rocks  they 
represent.  In  this  way  a  geological  map  of  the  district  is  built 
up  which  is  perfectly  transparent,  so  that  the  student  looks 
down  through  the  glass  surface  of  the  country  and  sees  arranged 
below  it  the  various  strata  and  the  position  they  take  up. 

Another  very  instructive  method  of  teaching  Geology  to  boys 
is  to  get  them  to  model  in  clay  the  surface  of  the  country  with 
the  assistance  of  a  contour  map,  have  a  plaster  cast  taken  of  this 
clay  model  so  as  to  give  some  permanency  to  the  result,  and  then 
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paint  upon  this  in  colours  the  various  surface  geological  features. 
These  methods  of  representing  in  three  dimensions  the  geological 
structure  of  the  area  are  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  only  after 
much  experience  that  a  student  is  able  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 
of  a  geological  map  combined  with  a  geological  section.  In 
districts  where  fossils  or  interesting  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minerals  are  available,  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  construct 
model  cabinets  of  their  own  in  which  the  various  specimens  they 
have  collected  for  themselves  are  properly  labelled. 


VI 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 
IN  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTES 

ByT.  J.  MILLAR,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  C.A. 

Lecturer  on  Practice  of  Commerce,  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh 

Subjects  Classified  as  Commercial. — The  purpose  of  teaching 
Commercial  Subjects  in  schools  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Appeal  to 
Parents  by  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  "  the  better  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  everyday  duties  in 
after  life." 

The  subjects  taught  as  Commercial  Subjects  are,  by  almost 
universal  consent,  English  and  other  languages,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping  and  Business  Procedure,  Geography,  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  with,  in  some  schools,  History,  Economics, 
and  Science. 

To  attain  results  of  value  the  pupil  must  be  interested — 
stimulated  to  think;  and  the  teaching  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
pact— not  diffuse  or  attenuated. 

To  this  end  each  session  should  cover  a  complete  Commercial 
Course  for  any  pupil  in  History  and  Geography  in  relation 
to  Commerce,  Economics,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Business 
Procedure ;  but  in  the  second  and  later  years  the  subjects 
should  be  treated  in  a  more  advanced  manner.  Science,  English, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Languages  should  be  considered 
separately. 

Science  and  Commerce. — As  regards  Science  it  matters  little 
which  Science  is  studied,  for  it  is  not  the  facts  of  the  Science 
that  are  of  such  importance  as  the  training  in  the  methods  of 
Science  of  which  accuracy  of  observation  and  of  record  are  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  in  any  particular  case  that  Science  will  be 
chosen  which  is  cognate  to  the  calling  to  be  entered  upon. 

no 
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Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — An  English  class  should  be 
attended  at  the  same  time  as  Shorthand  or  Typewriting  is 
taken,  and  an  advanced  course  of  Shorthand  or  Typewriting 
should  not  be  begun  unless  a  certificate  of  proficiency  has  been 
taken  in  the  first  English  class.  Speed  in  Shorthand  is  no 
doubt  important,  but  accurate  transcription  and  intelligent 
paragraphing  are  more  so,  and  are  only  possible  to  one  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  Typewriting,  to  be  useful, 
also  demands  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  English  language. 

Foreign  Languages. — A  foreign  language  such  as  German  or 
Spanish  may  be  taken  as  Scholarship,  and  to  fill  in  time,  but 
too  much  is  apt  to  be  made  of  this  question.  A  very  few  weeks' 
application  will  enable  any  one  having  the  grit  to  go  abroad  to 
pick  up  enough  of  a  foreign  language  for  Commercial  purposes, 
and  a  very  few  days  in  a  country  will  solidify  the  instruction. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
commerce  is  knowledge  of  a  language  at  all.  The  fewer  words 
used  even  in  English  in  matters  of  Commerce,  the  clearer,  as  a 
rule,  is  the  meaning.  The  stylist  in  Commerce  is  out  of  place. 

History,  Geography,  and  Economics. — History  and  Geography 
in  relation  to  Commerce  and  Economics  ought  to  be  interestingly 
and  usefully  treated  in,  say,  twenty-four  lessons  each  session — 
in  broad  outline  the  first  year  and  in  more  detail  in  the  second 
and  later  years;  and  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and  Business 
Procedure  might  be  usefully  grouped.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
pupil  or  student  has  been  soundly  and  generally  educated  before 
specialising  in  Commerce,  and  that,  therefore,  two  or  three  lessons 
on  the  History  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  five  or  six  lessons 
on  Physical  and  Economic  Geography,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
on  Economics — e.g.  production,  distribution  and  exchange  of 
wealth,  including  the  relation  of  capital  and  labour,  the  theory 
of  rent,  trade  unionism,  factory  legislation,  and  statistics — all 
broadly  treated  in  the  first  year,  and  further  and  in  more  detail 
in  the  advanced  courses,  would  be  useful  and  stimulating. 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and  Business  Procedure. — The 
more  immediately  practical  course  will  be  that  on  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  and  Business  Procedure.  An  examination  of  the 
detailed  courses  in  these  subjects  seems  to  indicate  that  what  is 
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taught  is  the  unusual  or  infrequent  cases  instead  of  the  simple 
everyday  occurrences,  and  that  much  time  is  spent  in  teaching 
details  which  can  be  learned,  practically  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
best  results  in  Commercial  training  will  be  from  pupils  who  are 
engaged  in  practical  office  work,  at  latest,  before  they  begin 
the  second  year's  course. 

Arithmetic. — Every  pupil  before  beginning  a  Commercial 
course  will  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  so-called  first  four 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  money,  weights  and  measures  tables, 
and  some  of  the  devices  of  Arithmetic — practice,  proportion,  etc. 

The  term  Commercial  Arithmetic  is  somewhat  misleading  : 
it  is  not  the  Arithmetic  that  is  Commercial,  but  the  facts  out  of 
which  the  arithmetical  expressions  to  be  dealt  with  are  evolved, 
that  are  commercial.  It  is  not  the  manipulating  of  the  expres- 
sions after  they  are  set  down  that  is  difficult,  but  the  reasoning 
necessary  to  evolve  these  expressions  and  to  find  the  relationship 
between  them. 

Decimals,  Fractions,  and  Short  Methods. — Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  applying  arithmetic  proceeds  from  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  basis  of  arithmetic  :  the  decimal  scale  and  the  device  for 
rapid  addition — the  multiplication  table — are  assumed  :  these 
should  be  understood  through  a  consideration  of  scales  of  notation 
each  with  its  appropriate  multiplication  table.  The  interest  of 
the  class  may  be  maintained  by  showing  that  many  of  the  tricks 
with  numbers  have  their  foundation  in  the  scale  of  notation,  e.g. 
adding  the  digits  in  an  expression  on  the  decimal  scale  to  obtain 
the  remainder  on  division  by  9.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  money, 
weights  and  measures  tables  are  scales  of  notation — irregular 
it  may  be,  and  so  far  involving  in  most  cases  also  the  decimal 
scale  within  the  scale  of  the  table.  Fractions  will  be  shown  to 
be  a  break  in  the  common  (decimal)  scale  of  notation,  and  decimal 
fractions  a  logical  extension  of  the  decimal  notation.  A  rule  for 
rapidly  converting  £  s.  d.  into  pounds  and  a  decimal  should  be 
taught  with  the  view  of  using  to  advantage  contracted  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  decimals,  and  in  this  connection  the  rules 
for  roughly  checking  the  integral  part  of  an  answer  should  be 
taught,  and  also  the  practical  use  of  Logarithms.  De  Morgan's 
famous  articles  on  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  or  computation 
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will  be  interesting  to  the  teacher.  Particular  short  methods 
should  not  be  taught  as  isolated  points  to  be  remembered,  but 
rather  to  show  the  kind  of  device  which  may  be  discovered  and 
used  for  almost  any  kind  of  constantly  recurring  calculation. 

Weights  and  Measures. — In  regard  to  the  weights  and  measures 
tables  the  pupil  will  acquire  a  more  fundamental  knowledge  if 
he  work  with  the  table  in  front  of  him.  He  will  then  become 
quite  familiar  with  the  tables,  and  will  soon  remember  any  one 
he  has  to  use  constantly.  Under  present  methods  the  pupil's 
time  is  taken  up  in  trying  to  remember  something  which  is  more 
or  less  useless  to  him  instead  of  having  his  mind  on  the  principle 
underlying  the  whole.  Learning  to  verify  is  far  more  important 
than  trying  to  remember,  and  the  habit  of  looking  up  might  be 
acquired  in  this  way  even  when  the  fact  is  remembered.  In 
business  it  is  much  more  important  to  know  that  there  is  a  point 
and  where  to  find  the  information  than  to  remember  (often  im- 
perfectly) the  facts  themselves.  Further,  in  regard  to  weights 
and  measures  it  is  not  so  much  the  table  as,  for  example,  the 
relation  between  the  price  of  the  buying  and  selling  unit  that  is 
important  in  business.  The  business  man  fixes  a  standard  in  his 
own  line — such  as,  for  example,  95.  4^.  a  cwt.  equals  id.  per  Ib. 

Formula  for  Interest. — Again,  the  formula  for  simple  interest 
should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  any  particular 
unknown  quantity,  the  rest  being  known.  The  construction  of 
interest  tables  showing  practically  that  continued  addition  gives 
the  same  result  as  multiplication,  and  the  use  of  interest  tables 
for  apportioning  a  sum  of  money  over  any  period  and  the  method 
of  using  a  table  at  one  rate  for  calculating  interest  at  any  other 
rate  of  interest  should  be  taught.  The  ratio  of  the  various  rules 
should  be  explained  or,  better,  given  as  an  exercise  to  be  explained 
by  the  pupil — e.g.  doubling  the  rate  per  cent,  and  dividing  by 
73,000  and  the  third  tenth  and  tenth  rule  for  dividing  by 
73,000,  etc. 

Averages  and  Percentages.— Averages,  Percentages,  etc.,  must 
also  be  taught  and  the  effect  of  giving  and  taking  discount.  In 
giving  discount  can  you  afford  to  give  25  per  cent,  off  the  selling 
price  after  having  added  33 £  per  cent,  to  cost  ?  Taking  discount 
has  reference  to  finance.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  have  banking 
in— 8 
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facilities  in  order  to  pay  cash  in  a  month  less  5  per  cent.,  when 
beyond  the  month  the  gross  amount  must  be  paid  ?  The  teaching 
of  Arithmetic  on  such  lines  would  interest  the  pupil  and  ensure 
his  being  useful  to  the  business  man. 

The  practical  points  in  Arithmetic  and  Business  Procedure 
would  probably  be  taken  up  as  they  arose  in  recording  business 
transactions. 

Book-keeping. — In  regard  to  Book-keeping  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  present  methods  of  teaching  it  leave  the  subject 
very  much  a  mystery.  Possibly,  as  classification  is  at  the  root 
of  practical  Book-keeping,  some  kind  of  general  instruction  in 
classification  and  statistics  should  first  be  given  :  then  a  balance- 
sheet  properly  drawn  up  in  classes  showing  any  details  of  items 
such  as  debtors  and  creditors  separately,  should  be  shown. 
Even  if  there  is  only  one  debtor  he  should  not  appear  by  name 
on  the  balance-sheet  unless  the  debt  is  special.  Then  the  relation 
of  that  balance-sheet  to  the  next  should  be  shown  by  restating 
each  balance-sheet  perpendicularly  in  parallel  columns  on  the 
left  and  right,  with  two  columns  in  the  middle  showing  the  changes 
in  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  following  will  illustrate  : 

The  Balance-sheet. — Book-keeping  text-books  usually  begin 
with  a  sum  of  Capital  gradually  worked  into  a  new  business  and 
they  show  one  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  only  one  Balance- 
sheet  as  such  (the  statement  of  Capital  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  not  usually  being  put  in  the  form  of  a  Balance-sheet). 
In  the  following  example  a  Balance-sheet  is  shown  both  as  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  period,  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for 
the  period  is  shown.  These  are  shown  first  in  ordinary  form 
(A  and  B)  ;  then  the  Capitals  at  the  two  dates  are  compared, 
and,  taking  drawings  into  account,  the  same  profit  is  arrived  at 
as  through  the  detailed  Profit  and  Loss  Account  (C  and  D),  and 
it  is  then  seen  that  profit  can  be  arrived  at  if  two  Balance-sheets 
are  prepared  and  the  Capital  compared,  and  if,  in  addition,  cash 
transactions  from  the  outside  (e.g.  drawings — cash  drawn  from 
the  business  for  private  purposes)  are  taken  into  account. 
Then  the  two  Balance-sheets  are  shown  in  tabular  form  with 
additions  and  diminutions  of  the  various  assets  and  liabilities, 
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and  introducing  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  (E).  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  last  statement  each  line  balances  across.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  double- en  try  principle  can  be  usefully  illus- 
trated, for  each  item  of  addition  and  diminution  is  cross-entered 
(and  here  marked  with  the  same  italic  letter).  When  the 
crossing  entries  are  both  on  the  upper  half  of  the  form  they 
are  on  opposite  sides:  e.g.  Cash  in  (additions)  £1,194  with 
Book  Debts  (diminutions)  £1,138  -{-  Cash  for  Bills  (diminu- 
tions) £56.  Discount  not  being  cash  is  not  included,  but  is 
crossed  out  in  diminutions  in  the  lower  half  of  the  form,  and 
this  illustrates  that  diminutions  of  assets  cross  out  with  diminu- 
tions of  liabilities. 

Apart  from  odd  portions  of  profit  arising  from  discount  and  of 
loss  arising  from  depreciation,  the  gross  profit  is  contained  in  the 
first  line  (i.e.  material  used)  and  the  sales.  This  can  be  shown 
more  clearly  by  a  restatement  of  the  first  line  thus  : 

Stock,  £1,683  ;  Purchases,  £693  ;  Sales,  £1,210 ;  Stock,  £1,617; 

Gross  Profit,  £451, 

and  substituting  "  Gross  Profit,  £451  "  for  Sales,  £1,210,  and 
Material  used,  £759,  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  (£451  being 
the  difference  between  these  two  sums).  In  the  last  line  the 
Profit  has  been  inserted  as  brought  from  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  below,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
could  be  incorporated  by  adding  Sales  and  Discount  to  Capital 
at  the  beginning  and  deducting  Material  used,  Depreciation, 
Discount,  Expenses,  and  Drawings  therefrom,  thus  deriving 
Capital  at  the  end.  All  the  items  which  cross  out  have  been 
correspondingly  marked  and  can  readily  be  followed  except  the 
Cash  paid,  £1,279,  which  is  crossed  out  by 

£546  Sundry  Creditors 
115  Bills 
55  Loans 
126  Rent 
229  Expenses 
2  Insurance 
206  Drawings 

£1,279 
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The  other  lines,  except  the  first  and  the  last,  show  changes  in 
Assets  and  Liabilities. 


BALANCE-SHEET  AS  AT  DECEMBER   31,   1910 


Liabilities  and  Capital 


A ssets 


| 

S. 

d. 

i 

5. 

d. 

Sundry  Creditors  .         . 
Bills  Payable 
Loans  ..... 

"3 
70 

I55 

o 
o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 
0 
0 

Fittings              .... 
Book  Debts       .... 

69 
10 

Estimated  Discount  on  Book 

Bills  Receivable 

Pooli    • 

20 

0 

0 

.Debts     .... 
Outstanding  : 

i 

o 

L/asn  . 

Rent          .... 

21 

o 

0 

Bank    .          .          .      119    o    o 

On  Hand                                   2     O     O 

360 

0 

o 

121 

0 

0 

Capital          .... 

1,549 

0 

0 

Estimated  Discount  on  Creditors' 

Balances        .... 

5 

o 

o 

Prepaid  Insurance     . 

I 

o 

o 

1,909 

o 

0 

1,909 

0 

0 

B 

BALANCE-SHEET  AS  AT  DECEMBER   31,   1911 

Liabilities  and  Capital                                                            Assets 

^ 

s. 

d. 

/ 

s. 

d. 

Sundry  Creditors  .          . 

181 

o 

o 

Stock       

I  6l7 

o 

Q 

Bills  Payable 

I5 

0 

o 

Fittings    

62 

0 

O 

Loans  ..... 

IOO 

o 

o 

Book  Debts       .... 

3° 

0 

0 

Estimated  Discount  on  Book 

Bills  Receivable 

9 

o 

0 

Debts 

_ 

/->           -L     . 

Outstanding  : 

£    s.lrf. 

Rent          .... 

21 

0 

o 

Bank            .          .         26         o 

On  Hand                       TO    °    ° 

,. 

Q 

Capital          .... 

1,442 

o 

0 

Estimated  Discount  on  Creditors' 

3 

Balances    .... 

6 

0 

o 

Prepaid  Insurance     .         . 

i 

0 

o 

I,76l 

o 

O 

1,761 

o 

0 

C 

COMPARISON   OF  CAPITAL 

/ 

s.  d. 

Capital  at  December  31,  1910  . 
Capital  at  December  31,  1911  .          . 

If  "549 

0     0 
0     0 

1,442 

Decrease  of  Capital  107 
Drawings  for  year    206 

0     0 

Net  Profit       99 

0    O 
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TRADING  AND  PROFIT  AND   LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  YEAR  TO 
DECEMBER  31,  1911 


To  Stock  at  December  31,  1910       .... 

1,683 
6<n 

5. 

0 

o 

*, 

0 

o 

i 

s. 

d. 

To  Stock  at  December  31,  1911       .... 

2,376 
1,617 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7tQ 

o 

By  Sales                                   

/jV 

I  2IO 

o 

Q 

A*l 

0 

o 

1,210 

0 

0 

1,210 

0 

o 

i 

5. 

d. 

L 

5. 

d. 

By  Gross  Profit     . 

451 

0 

0 

To  Rent 

126 

0 

0 

To  Insurance 

2 

0 

0 

To  Discount  on  Bills 

I 

0 

0 

To  Discount  Allowed 

7 

o 

0 

By  Discount  Received 

20 

0 

0 

To  Depreciation     . 

7 

o 

0 

To  Expenses 

229 

0 

0 

To  Net  Profit 

99 

0 

0 

471 

0 

0 

471 

0 

0 

THE   SAME   BALANCE-SHEETS   CONNECTED  WITH    INTERMEDIATE 

TRANSACTIONS 


Dec.  31,  1910  Assets. 

Dec.  31,  1910. 

Additions.                                     Diminutions. 

|        AsseU 
Dec  31,  1911. 

£ 

5. 

i. 

i 

£ 

i 

5. 

d. 

Stock       .     .     . 

1,683 

0 

0 

Purchases 

•     693  { 

Materials  used  in 
Sales 

k     759 

1,617 

0 

0 

Fittings  . 

69 

0 

0 

, 

Depreciation 
Discount  allowed 

I 

62 
3° 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Book  Debts  .     . 

10 

0 

0 

Sales 

e   |  2IO-! 

Cash 

x  138 

( 

Bills 

'  46 

Bills  Receivable 

20 

0 

0 

•       46{ 

Discount 
Cash 

9 

0 

0 

Cash: 

In  Bank    .      . 

119 

0 

0 

Paid  in 

'   if° 

Drawn  out 

if3 

26 

0 

0 

On  Hand  . 

2 

0 

0 

/Cash  in 

'1403} 

Cash  out 

X  '370) 

10 

0 

0 

Estimated    Dis- 

count on  Credi- 

tors' Balances  . 

5 

o 

0  ' 

P.  AL. 

•          20 

Received 

*      19 

6 

0 

0 

Prepaid  Insurance 

i 

0 

0 

Cash  Paid 

*           2 

P.&L. 

•            2 

I 

0 

0 

1,909  o  o 


3,098 


£5,907 


4,146  1,761 
£5,907 
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Liabilities 

& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

Liabilitie 

( 

Discount  received 

m    19 

£      s.  i 

Sundry  Creditors 

U3 

0 

0 

Purchases 

'  693  \ 

Cash 
Bills 

"546 
•    60 

181 

0 

Bills  Payable      . 

70 

o 

0 

Bills 

•     60 

Cash 

kn5 

15 

o 

Loans 

I55 

o 

o 

Cash 

k    55 

100 

0 

Estimated     Dis- 

count on  Book 

Debts     .      .      . 

i 

o 

o 

P.  &L. 

p      7 

Discount  allowed 

«      6 

2 

0 

Outstanding  : 

Rent    .      .      . 

21 

0 

o 

P.  &L. 

r  126 

Cash 

k  126 

21 

o 

Capital    .      .      . 

i,549 

o 

o 

Profit 

'     99 

Drawings  (Cash) 

k  206 

1,442 

o 

P.  &  L.  ACCOUNT 

i                                                 £ 

Sales         c  1,210        Material  used       b    759 

Disct.  reed.    1  20        Rent                      r    126 

Insurance             n       2 

Bill  Discount        h        I 

Disct.  alld,           P       7 

Depreciation        •        7 

Expenses              k    229 

Profit                    •      99 

1,230                                          1,230 

1,909    o  o 


985 


£2,894 


£1,133     1,761  o    o 
£2,894 


Method  of  Making  Entries. — Having  then  shown  first  the 
broad  outline,  the  teacher  would  proceed  to  show  where  the 
figures  showing  the  changes  come  from — as  Sales  for  Year  from 
Day  Book  Abstract,  Purchases  for  Year  from  Invoice  Book 
Abstract,  Cash  from  Cash  Book  Abstract,  Bank,  received  and 
paid,  from  Bank  Book,  etc.,  etc. — and  then  he  would  show  the 
construction  of  the  records  and  the  method  of  recording  the  facts 
of  the  business  briefly  and  yet  completely.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  write  "  To  Goods  "  at  each  entry  in  a  Sales  Day  Book — the 
book  itself  sufficiently  indicates  this  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
write  To  (Cash  received  from)  A.  B.  on  Dr.  side  of  a  Cash 
Book,  the  book  and  side  sufficiently  indicate  the  fact  within  the 
brackets.  In  any  Account  the  first  fact  should  be  the  Ledger 
Account  affected,  and  this  should  be  followed  by  any  necessary 
detail. 

Approximate  Cost  and  Profit. — Costing. — A  simple  case  of 
buying  to  sell  at  a  profit  and  the  current  expenses  of  selling 
would  be  shown.  In  a  small  business  an  approximate  cost 
and  profit  over  a  week  could  be  made  by  finding  out  the 
expenses  for  a  week  of  rent,  lighting,  heating,  wages,  and 
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ascertaining  how  much  stock  has  to  be  sold  at  the  regular 
rate  of  profit  to  cover  these,  how  much  more  to  give  living 
expenses,  and  how  much  more  to  give  a  margin  for  saving. 
This  introduces  the  elements  of  costing  which  may  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  The  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  contains  all  the  items  used  in  costing  and 
may  be  used  as  a  check  on  costing. 

General  Business. — The  first  year's  course  would  also  include 
a  very  short  statement  as  to  renting  property,  storing  goods,  fire 
insurance,  buying,  selling,  and  delivering  goods  ;  how  goods  are 
paid  for— e.g.  by  cash  (indicating  what  is  a  cash  payment),  by 
post-office  methods,  by  bills  of  exchange,  including  cheque  and 
by  contra,  and  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  receipt  for  money. 
A  short  statement  would  be  made  as  to  collecting  accounts  and 
paying  into  bank  ;  how  to  deal  with  correspondence,  and  how 
to  write  a  business  letter.  All  these  points  might  be  brought 
into  an  example — e.g.  leasing  premises,  and  acquiring  a  grocer's 
business,  stock,  fittings,  insuring  against  fire  and  against  claims  by 
employees,  etc.,  under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act :  collecting 
book  debts  for  a  consideration,  or  purchasing  them  at  so  much 
per  £. 

More  complex  businesses,  and  manufacturing,  etc.,  would  be 
postponed  till  the  second  year,  in  which  the  more  advanced 
subjects  treated  in  the  first  year  could  again  be  dealt  with  and 
further  information  given  as  to  banking,  bankruptcy,  bills, 
insurance,  and  perhaps  in  an  advanced  course,  comparisons  of 
balance-sheets :  comparative  statistics,  costing  and  management 
book-keeping  generally,  and  shipping. 

Buying,  manufacturing,  and  selling  are  the  main  points,  and 
all  the  other  commercial  subjects  are  connected  with  these  and 
so  far  are  subordinate  to  them. 

Difficulties  of  Teaching. — There  are  two  main  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  give  a  commercial  training.  The  first  is  that  of 
engaging  a  good  teacher,  and  the  second  is  the  human  element. 

To  say  that  any  keeper  of  one  part  of  a  set  of  books,  or  even  a 
manager  of  a  particular  business  office,  can  effectively  teach 
commercial  subjects  is  similar  to  suggesting  that  a  stoker  is 
competent  to  teach  engine  and  boiler  construction,  etc. 
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A  good  text-book  free  from  padding  written  on  practical  lines 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  teacher  might  ensure  good  results. 

The  Commercial  Bureau. — The  second  difficulty  is  in  regard 
to  the  human  element.  Book-keeping  and  Business  Procedure 
are  not  difficult  to  pick  up ;  only  with  a  little  teaching,  better 
methods  may  be  practised  earlier  :  but  to  get  to  know  your 
man  and  to  meet  the  emergency  is  the  difficulty,  and  this  can 
only  be  slowly  acquired  through  long  practical  experience.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  Commercial  bureau  for  carrying  out 
imaginary  transactions,  even  if  based  on  business  facts,  is  likely 
to  fail  in  its  purpose. 

Appended  to  this  article  is  a  two  years'  combined  Commercial 
course  constructed  on  the  lines  of  this  paper  to  take  the  place  of 
the  isolated  courses  conducted  in  Edinburgh  Board  Schools  in  the 
evening  on  (i)  Commercial  Arithmetic  :  (2)  Business  Procedure  : 
(3)  Book-keeping,  with  the  addition  of  courses  on  Business — 
Historical,  Geographical,  Economic.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
these  courses  are  ideal :  probably  much  that  is  too  advanced  is 
included,  but  criticism  was  thus  limited  to  the  method  of 
teaching. 

APPENDIX 
COMBINED  COMMERCIAL  COURSES 

1.  BUSINESS  (OPERATIVE) 

2.  BUSINESS  (HISTORICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC) 

The  Complete  Courses  extend  over  two  years,  covering  the  subjects  of  Arith- 
metic, Business  Procedure,  and  Book-keeping,  with  a  course  on  Economics  and 
History  and  Geography  as  applied  to  business. 

The  Combined  Courses  will  be  thoroughly  practical :  the  second  stage  should 
be  taken  along  with  practical  business  experience.  Students  who  have  completed 
the  Combined  Courses  should  pass  on  and  take  more  specialised  classes  on  Practice 
of  Commerce,  Economics,  Accounting,  Banking,  Commercial  Law,  and  if  possible 
a  course  on  some  physical  science  akin  to  their  particular  business. 

i.  BUSINESS  (OPERATIVE) 
First  Year 

The  object  of  conducting  a  business — Buying  a  business,  buying  or  renting 
premises,  insurance  of  buildings  and  stock — Indemnity — The  principle  of  insurance, 
all  paying  a  small  sum  to  indemnify  the  few  against  loss — The  making  of  profit — 
Profit  from  buying  and  selling  goods  and  services — Meaning  of  terms  gross  profit 
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and  net  profit — Simple  calculations  of  cost  of  articles  at  purchase  price  and 
proceeds  of  same  at  selling  price — Percentage  discounts  off  selling  price — 
Deduction  of  expenses — Simple  profit  and  loss  account — Estimate  for  a  week  of 
gross  profit  and  expenses. 

The  necessity  for  periodically  ascertaining  the  financial  position  of  a  business 
— The  information  required  (including  value  of  stock),  and  how  it  is  set  out  in  a 
statement  of  affairs — Assets  and  liabilities  of  a  business,  and  capital  or  deficiency 
— Simple  statement  of  affairs,  and  comparison  of  statements  of  affairs  of  a  business 
as  at  different  dates. 

Correspondence  outwards  and  inwards — The  composition,  setting  out,  and 
despatch  of  a  business  letter ;  object  of  retaining  copies  of  letters  sent  out, 
and  methods  of  securing  copies  and  arranging  these  for  reference — Object  of 
preserving  letters  received,  and  methods  of  arranging  them  for  reference. 

Invoices  inwards  and  outwards — Object  and  essentials  of  an  invoice — Forms 
and  usual  procedure  ;  checking  invoices  inwards  as  to  quantities  and  prices — 
Arithmetic  required  for  such  calculations — Preserving  invoices  inwards  and 
arranging  them  for  reference — Preparing  invoices  outwards  from  warehouse 
or  despatch  books,  or  otherwise — Methods  of  retaining  copies  and  of  preserving 
them  for  reference. 

Business  books  of  reference — Where  to  find  information  as  to  names  and 
addresses — Postal  facilities,  etc. — Telegrams  and  telegraphic  addresses,  business 
expressions  and  abbreviations — Procedure  in  forwarding  goods  by  rail  or  carrier, 
and  arrangements  for  payment  of  carriage. 

Arithmetic — Addition  (fundamental) — Multiplication  (continued  addition) — 
The  multiplication  table,  a  device  for  rapid  addition.  Subtraction  and  division 
(continued  subtraction).  The  decimal  scale  of  notation  (regular).  Tables  of 
weights,  measures,  and  money  (irregular  scales  of  notation).  Memorise  tables, 
but  verify  before  use  in  calculation.  The  devices  of  arithmetic — practice,  pro- 
portion, etc.,  the  use  of  interest  tables.  Percentage,  average,  etc.  Necessity 
for  accuracy.  Verify  facts.  Check  all  calculations. 

Paying  for  goods  bought  and  collecting  price  of  goods  sold — procedure  usually 
adopted — Cash,  P.O.,  P.O.O.,  cheque,  etc. — Monthly  statements — How  to  check 
those  received  from  creditors  and  to  prepare  those  to  send  to  customers — Dis- 
counts and  allowances  and  calculations  thereof — Receipts  for  sums  collected. 

Recording  cash  received  into  and  paid  out  from  a  business — Advantage  of 
keeping  cash  account  in  a  separate  book  ;  simple  form  of  cash  book  and  manner 
in  which  usually  written  up— Columns  for  recording  ledger  folios  and  discounts 
— Posting  entries  from  cash  book  to  ledger  accounts — Use  of  bank  account  and 
paying  sums  into  bank. 

Purpose  and  method  of  recording  credit  purchases  and  credit  sales — Method 
usually  adopted  in  a  small  merchant's  business — Posting  entries  to  the  ledger. 

The  keeping  of  accounts  in  the  ledger  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  secure 
correct  payments  to  creditors  and  from  customers,  but  also  to  give  the  information 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  profit  and  loss  account  and  statement  of  affairs 
— Personal,  property,  and  income  and  expenditure  accounts— How  books  can 
be  proved  by  double-entry  book-keeping. 
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The  second  year's  course  in  business  operations  is  omitted  in  detail  for  want 
of  space,  but  generally  it  treats  of  the  same  subjects  in  a  more  advanced  manner, 
with  the  addition  of  forwarding  goods  by  rail  or  sea,  financing,  bills  overdraft, 
etc.,  and  inventorying  and  valuing  stock. 

2.  BUSINESS  (HISTORICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC) 
First  Year 

I.  Historical. — Rapid  survey  from  earliest  times  to  1820— The  inventions  of  the 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  relation  to  industry  and  commerce — 
The  relation  of  population  to  industry  (The  Census) ;  indication  where  de- 
tailed information  may  be  found,  1800-1911 — A  description  of  the  principal 
industries  from  point  of  view  of  employment  (The  Census),  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  industries — Rapid  survey  of  the  world's  commerce. 

II.  Geographical. — The  world's  production  in  reference  to  climatic  conditions — 
British  production  with   reference  to  climatic  conditions,  and  position  of 
raw  material  (coal,  iron),  and  water  power  and  transport — Communication, 
external  (trade  routes)  and  internal. 

///.  Economic. — The  living  force — man  power — creates,  uses,  saves  (capital) — 
The  production  of  wealth — land,  labour,  capital — Wealth  contrasted  with 
utility — Value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange — Division  of  labour — Trade 
unions,  co-operation,  strikes — The  distribution  of  wealth,  rent  of  land,  wages 
of  labour ;  and  wages  of  superintendence  (necessary  to  make  labour  effec- 
tive)— Profits  of  capital — Co-operative  production — Credit  by  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  and  retailer — Private  loans,  bankers'  loans,  cash  credit ;  and 
Bills  of  exchange  (including  cheques) — Taxation,  direct  and  indirect — The 
duties  and  services  rendered  by  the  Representatives  of  the  People  (Govern- 
ment). 

Second  Year 

I.  Historical. — Middle  ages — the  manor,  the  town,  restrictions  on  town  trade, 
forestalling,  engrossing,  regrating ;  and  Tolls — Difficulty  of  transport  (road 
pirates,  etc.) — Factory  legislation. — The  interdependence  of  industry  shown 
by  the  growth  of  trade  (Census).  Strikes — The  industrial  revival  of  the 
nineteenth  century  indicated  by  statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  showing 
where  these  may  be  found. 

//.  Geographical. — The  development  of  trade  routes,  shipping,  harbours,  rivers, 
canals,  railways — The  alteration  of  climatic  conditions,  planting  trees,  irri- 
gation, artificial  humidity,  French  gardening — Considerations  affecting  the 
location  of  industries. 

III.  Economic. — Management,  the  critical  part  of  business — the  foreman,  the 
manager — Knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.    Meeting  the  emergency — Banking 
and  credit.    Bankers'  overdraft  and  private  loan.    Cash  credit ;   and  the 
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effect  of  giving  and  taking  discount — Capital — overtrading — increased  pro- 
duction or  sales  means  increased  stock  and  book  debts — Credit  cycles— 
The  money  market — The  Foreign  Exchange — Statistics  and  the  statistical 
method ;  and  Classification  (fundamental  in  book-keeping).  Reading  statistics 
and  making  deductions  therefrom ;  and  Testing  deductions  from  statistics — 
the  percentage  fallacy.  Accuracy  :  check  every  fact  and  test  it  by  application 
of  common  sense — The  human  element  in  business :  "  The  best  laid  schemes." 

As  to  Bibliography,  the  text- books  are  many.  Almost  any  books  on  Arithmetic 
and  Book-keeping  will  serve  :  as  regards  Business  Procedure  one  of  the  best 
and  most  recent  books  is  Modern  Business  Training  and  the  Methods  and  Machinery 
of  Business,  by  J.  K.  GREBBY  (35.  6d.),  published  by  Macdonald  &  Evans,  4, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  For  more  advanced  students  of  Book- 
keeping, and  particularly  for  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value 
from  examples  from  their  own  business,  the  writer's  Management  Book-keeping 
(55.),  C.  &.  E.  Layton,  56,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  might  be  found 
stimulating. 

Commercial  History  and  Geography  are  probably  sufficiently  treated  in  A 
History  of  Commerce  by  CLIVE  DAY  (Longmans,  London),  and  in  the  works  of 
GEORGE  G.  CHISHOLM,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Geography,  Edinburgh  University,  and 
J.  E.  SYME'S  Political  Economy  (Longmans,  2s.  6d,)t  and  (for  the  Teacher) 
H.  R.  SEAGER'S  Brief  Economics  (6s.  6d.)t  may  meet  the  requirements  in 
Economics. 
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SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 

By  JOHN  BALLINGER,  M.A. 

Librarian  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales 

THE  value  of  a  School  Library  as  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher  is  rapidly  becoming  recognised.  Teachers  have  known  all 
along  that  children  with  reading  parents,  and  coming  from  homes 
well  supplied  with  books,  were  easier  to  teach.  Recognising  this 
fact,  discerning  teachers  have  by  voluntary  effort  provided  books 
to  be  lent  to  the  children.  These  efforts  have  been  made  in 
schools  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  shows  that 
many  teachers  have,  independently,  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  value  and  importance  of  general  reading 
as  a  factor  in  education.  Professor  Makepeace  Forster  of  Exeter 
University  College  in  a  recent  paper *  has  well  said : 

"A  fair  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  any  national  education  system  lies  in 
the  recreative  reading  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  schools.  The  heart 
of  education  in  England  must  be  the  English  language  and  literature.  .  .  .  The 
excessive  reading  of  ephemeral  books,  in  comparison  to  that  of  literature, 
which  is  often  used  as  a  weapon  of  cheap  criticism  against  public  libraries,  is  not 
due  to  the  libraries,  but  to  our  schools,  and  to  the  conditions  obtaining  there. 
Tradition  dies  hard  in  school,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  tradition  as  regards  reading 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  Formerly  each  class  had  three  reading- books — 
a  geography  reader  which  was  mainly  composed  of  geographical  details,  a  history 
reader  written  in  anything  but  a  literary  style,  and  a  so-called  literary  reader. 
I  say  so-called  because,  by  a  decree  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  children 
were  expected  to  write  any  passage  out  of  this  book  from  dictation,  and  con- 
sequently these  readers  were  selected,  not  because  of  their  literary  value,  but 
because  of  the  minimum  of  the  difficulties  contained  in  the  spelling.  It  mattered 
not  that  children  were  reading,  outside  of  school,  rubbishy  books  of  much  greater 

1  Read  before  the  Library  Association  at  Exeter,  Sept.  1910. 
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difficulty — in  school  they  were  compelled  to  use  books  selected  merely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dictation.  These  three  books  were  read  and  re-read,  and  read 
again  throughout  the  school  year,  insomuch  that  I  have  known  teachers  make 
the  children  read  backwards,  to  ensure  that  they  were  reading  the  text  and  not 
merely  quoting  from  memory.  Fortunately  better  conditions  now  obtain  in 
schools,  and  the  reading-books  are  of  a  much  better  quality." 

At  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland  held  at  Aberdeen  in  December  1896,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kerr, 
ex-president  of  the  Institute,  summarised  reports,1  supplied  by 
schoolmasters,  as  to  the  value  of  school  libraries,  as  follows : 

"  (a)  The  encouragement  of  the  reading  habit  among  the  older  boys  and 
girls,  which  was  sometimes  a  little  difficult ;  (b)  a  greater  interest  in  the  external 
world,  therefore  wider  and  more  definite  notions  of  those  things  pertaining  to 
one's  self,  and  therefore  higher  conceptions  of  human  life ;  (c)  that  there  was 
to  be  got  from  books  an  experience  of  the  many  directions  in  which  human 
activities  find  occupation,  and  accordingly  from  that  helps  came  to  the  boy  and 
girl  regarding  the  determination  of  their  own  particular  bent ;  (d)  increased 
knowledge  of  useful  facts,  therefore  more  material  for  a  capable  teacher  to  operate 
on,  and  therefore  greater  intelligence ;  (e)  extended  vocabulary  and  improved 
spelling,  familiarity  with  phrase,  idiom  and  structure  ;  and  (/)  acquaintance  with 
good  literary  work." 

The  provision  of  healthy  reading  for  children  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stage.  It  has,  however,  proceeded  far  enough  for 
a  number  of  well-written  books  to  be  selected,  sufficient  for  the 
school  life  of  most  children. 

In  all  branches  of  literature  the  really  good  books  are  few : 
a  few  grains  of  wheat  amid  bushels  of  chaff.  In  no  branch  is 
the  writing  of  a  classic  so  difficult  as  in  the  literature  for  children. 

If  the  choice  of  books  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  made 
from  the  child's  point  of  view :  not  what  children  ought  to  like, 
but  what  they  do  like.  So  many  children's  books  are  written 
for  grown-ups,  and  are  quite  unacceptable  to  the  children,  though 
in  the  opinion  of  adults  they  are  just  what  a  child  ought  to  like 
This  applies  especially  to  the  literature  of  early  childhood. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  to  the  young  the  world  of 
books  is  a  new  world.  The  jaded  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
classics  of  literature  which  older  people  affect  is  non-existent  in 
healthy  children.  The  glamour  of  romance  still  exists  for  them — 

1  The  Library,  vol.  ix.  p.  74. 
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a  very  real  possession,  to  be  nourished  for  the  happiness  of  its 
possessor. 

The  influence  of  good  paper,  clear  print,  and  good  illustra- 
tions upon  the  mind,  must  be  kept  in  view.  Very  shiny  paper 
and  small  print  should  both  be  avoided,  because  of  the  bad 
effect  they  have  on  the  eyesight.  The  aesthetic  influence  of  a 
well-printed  book  is  considerable.  We  all  remember  with  pleasure 
having  read  some  favourite  book  in  a  nice  edition,  and  when 
in  later  life  the  opportunity  comes  of  buying  books  for  ourselves 
we  desire  to  possess  just  the  edition  which  we  liked  so  much  as 
children. 

The  age  when  children  should  begin  to  read  has  not  been 
carefully  thought  out.  My  experience  shows  that  the  safest 
plan  is  to  give  them  well-selected  literature  as  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  to  read,  and  before  they  begin  to  spend  their  weekly 
coppers  in  the  pernicious  trash — pictures  and  letterpress — so 
plentifully  provided  in  the  "  Comic  "  and  other  periodical  publi- 
cations. This  silly  rubbish  vitiates  the  taste  for  good  reading 
and  good  illustration. 

To  teach  a  child  to  read  is  to  put  within  its  reach  a  power 
potent  for  evil  or  for  good,  according  as  it  is  used.  To  direct 
that  power  wisely  is  a  great  duty.  The  earliest  supplies  must  be 
pure.  The  most  impressionable  period  in  a  child's  life  is  when 
it  begins  to  exercise  its  newly  acquired  power  of  reading.  A 
wrong  start  may  put  the  child  upon  a  road  from  which  in  many 
cases  it  will  never  be  diverted. 

For  very  young  readers  short  pieces  are  best.  The  sustained 
effort  necessary  to  read  a  whole  book,  or  even  a  long  piece,  is 
too  much  of  a  strain.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number 
of  books  with  short,  well-chosen  pieces,  may  be  got  over  by 
making  a  selection  of  Readers.  These  are  so  numerous,  and 
generally  so  excellent,  that  the  greater  part  of  a  school  library 
for  the  younger  children  may  be  made  up  of  Readers.  The  sug- 
gestion to  try  this  method  of  supplying  pieces  of  suitable  length 
for  children  in  the  lower  standards  came  from  a  sagacious  teacher 
of  great  experience,  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  not  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  too  many  books.     A 
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few,  well-chosen,  read  and  re-read,  will  do  more  to  make  a  steady, 
thoughtful  reader,  than  a  wider  choice  which  tempts  to  hurried 
reading.  Boys  and  girls  will  read  a  favourite  book  over  and 
over  again  if  left  alone  with  it ;  but  it  must  be  a  good  book. 
They  rarely  care  to  re-read  a  poor  book,  or  one  unsuited  to  their 
capacities.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  suitable  for  this  or 
that  boy  or  girl ;  children  vary  in  their  tastes  and  capacities  as 
much  as  adults. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  reading  of  children  should  be 
controlled  and  directed.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  a  young  boy  or 
girl  to  obtain  five  or  six  books  a  week,  to  be  skimmed  through 
or  exchanged  before  they  are  half  read.  Habits  of  study  and 
thoughtful  reading  can  never  be  cultivated  under  such  conditions. 
The  assistants  in  a  public  library  besieged  by  a  small  army  of 
readers  directly  the  schools  close  cannot  exercise  much  control 
over  the  extent  of  the  supply,  and  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  waiting  borrowers  they  cannot  be  expected,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  to  give  advice  and  direction.  Their 
knowledge  of  each  child  is  limited,  and  can  never  equal  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  class  teachers.  There  is  also  another 
drawback  to  the  supply  by  public  libraries.  These  libraries 
involve  a  special  journey  for  the  children,  often  for  considerable 
distances  through  crowded  streets,  with  risks  and  associations 
which  many  parents  will  not  allow  their  children  to  encounter. 
The  result  must  be  to  exclude  many  children  from  obtaining 
books. 

A  distribution  of  books  in  the  school  overcomes  these  diffi- 
culties, bringing  books  within  the  reach  of  every  child.  One  book 
per  week  is  sufficient  in  most  cases.  The  teachers  can  supply 
more  if  they  think  fit,  but  one  book  weekly  will  encourage 
thoroughness.  The  teachers  have,  too,  exceptional  opportunities 
of  interesting  the  children  in  good  books,  by  a  reference  in  the 
course  of  the  lessons,  or  by  an  occasional  talk,  in  class  and  in 
less  formal  ways,  thereby  creating  impressions  and  stimulating 
inquiry.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  a  teacher  possesses, 
and  should  be  a  subject  for  careful  study  by  teachers  in  training. 

The  libraries  established  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  public  libraries  of  America,  have  for  many 
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years  made  provision  for  encouraging  children  to  read.  Of 
recent  years  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by 
teachers  and  librarians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  America 
the  tendency  is  to  supply  the  children  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  libraries,  and  a  separate  type  of  librarian,  known  as 
Children's  Librarians,  has  been  trained  for  the  work,  in  a  training 
school  formerly  carried  on  at  Albany,  but  later  in  connection 
with  the  Carnegie  Libraries  at  Pittsburg.  The  children's  librarians 
are  nearly  all  women,  and  they  have  been  most  successful  in 
their  work.  Bringing  to  their  task  aptitude  and  enthusiasm, 
they  have  undoubtedly  done  valuable  service,  and  made  their 
departments  highly  efficient.  School  libraries  in  America  are 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  supply  of  books,  as  an  aid  to  study, 
leaving  the  public  libraries  to  supply  recreative  reading. 

Children's  libraries  in  England  have  not  been  developed  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  America,  nor  with  the  same 
agreement  as  to  the  method  to  be  adopted.  This  is  largely  due 
to  want  of  funds,  the  limited  rate  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts 
being  insufficient  for  the  work  the  libraries  have  to  do.  In  a 
few  instances  the  public  libraries  supply  groups  of  books  to  the 
schools,  to  be  distributed  by  the  teachers.  This,  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  library.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  British  public  libraries  have  been  trying  to  supply 
children  with  reading  independently  of  the  schools  and  the 
teachers.  The  result  has  been  to  crowd  the  lending  departments 
of  the  libraries  with  children,  and  in  effect  to  make  the  libraries 
less  attractive  to  adults.  To  overcome  this  defect  special  depart- 
ments for  children  have  been  instituted  by  some  libraries.  This 
in  my  opinion  is  only  a  stage  in  the  development  tending  towards 
the  true  solution. 

Some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  admitting  children  to 
the  public  library  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers)  in 
cases  where  the  teacher  thinks  that  a  boy  or  girl  will  benefit 
by  the  larger  selection  afforded  by  the  public  library.  With  this 
reservation,  my  opinion  is  that  the  true  line  of  development  to 
be  aimed  at  is  to  supply  books  to  children  attending  public 
schools  through  the  teachers,  leaving  the  public  libraries  to 
continue  the  work  after  the  children  leave  school. 
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In  some  places  this  system  is  already  in  force,  and  the  school 
libraries  are  amongst  the  most  efficient  in  existence,  while  the 
public  library  is  relieved  of  work  which  is  being  better  done  by 
the  teachers. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  remarkable  organisation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hamburg,  for  the  supply  of  pure  literature  of  high 
quality  to  popular  libraries  in  towns  and  rural  districts,  to 
schools,  the  army  hospitals,  and  lighthouses  and  lightships. 
This  Institution,  "  Deutsche  Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung  "  (The 
German  Poets'  Memorial  Institution),  was  founded  without  any 
object  of  private  gain,  "to  set  in  the  heart  of  the  German  people 
a  monument  to  the  leading  poets  by  the  dissemination  of  their 
works/'  and  through  the  circulation  of  good  books  to  do  away 
with  vicious  literature. 

The  Institution  was  founded  by  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze  and  com- 
menced operations  in  1903.  Dr.  Schultze  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject.  In  1898  he  visited  America  and  England,  and 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  valuable  paper  on  children's 
libraries  in  England  and  America. 

In  the  year  1909  the  Institution  distributed  about  a  million 
copies  of  its  publications  to  libraries,  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 

The  books  are  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  are  issued  in 
a  neat  but  inexpensive  cloth  cover,  the  price  of  a  single  volume 
being  from  about  lod.  to  is.  8d.  The  books  distributed  include 
novels  of  the  best  class,  among  them  being  translations  of  English 
stories  by  Bret  Harte,  Dickens,  and  other  American  and  English 
authors,  and  collections  of  the  beautiful  ballads  and  lyrics  of 
Uhland,  Schiller,  and  other  German  poets.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  I5oth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birth,  the  authori- 
ties in  Hanover  presented  to  schoolchildren  4,000  copies  of  the 
Schiller  books  published  by  the  Institution. 

There  is  no  institution  in  Great  Britain  on  these  lines.  It 
is  well  worth  consideration  whether  some  scheme  of  the  kind 
could  be  inaugurated  for  supplying  the  best  literature  to  schools, 
rural  libraries,  and  similar  distributing  agencies.  Well-printed 
editions,  on  good  paper,  strongly  sewn  into  inexpensive  covers 
capable  of  standing  wear  and  tear,  would  be  a  great  boon,  while 
the  suitability  of  the  books  would  be  assured, 
in — 9 
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The  "  Gift-book  "  idea  so  largely  prevails  in  the  production 
of  children's  books,  that  utility  is  sacrificed  to  appearance,  and 
the  books  cost  too  much.  The  establishment  of  school  libraries 
would  be  facilitated  by  a  plentiful  supply  at  moderate  prices  of 
the  best  books,  which  could  be  read  without  falling  to  pieces  after 
passing  through  two  or  three  hands. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  of  recent  years 
undergone  considerable  modification.  Up  to  five  or  six  years 
ago  the  Board  may  be  said  to  have  been  indifferent.  It  was 
left  to  the  Local  Government  Board  auditor  to  decide  whether  an 
expenditure  upon  books  for  a  school  library  was  legal  or  not. 
In  at  least  one  instance  the  auditor  disallowed  the  expenditure, 
and  a  general  set-back  resulted.  The  Cardiff  School  Board,  how- 
ever, just  after  that  unfortunate  decision,  took  the  matter  up.  A 
conference  with  the  auditor  for  the  district  elicited  the  important 
admission  that,  provided  the  books  were  the  absolute  property 
of,  and  were  only  used  for,  the  schools  maintained  by  the 
School  Board,  he  would  allow  the  expenditure.  This  decision 
has  never  been  challenged,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
existing  conditions  as  regards  expenditure,  with  this  extension, 
that  under  the  Act  of  1902  the  Local  Education  Authority  is 
substituted  for  the  School  Board ;  and  libraries  may  now  be 
supplied  to  Provided  and  to  non-Provided  schools.  The  latter 
schools  (then  called  Voluntary  Schools)  were  excluded  before 
1902. 

Although  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  give  financial  aid, 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  libraries 
in  the  schools.  The  following  from  the  Code  of  1909,  par.  20,  is 
the  official  statement : 

"  The  school  must  be  adequately  and  suitably  equipped  with  the  apparatus 
requisite  for  its  curriculum,  including  desks,  furniture,  books,  and  maps.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  books  for  the 
course  of  general  reading  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  school,  and  for  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  the  scholars  such  agencies  as  may  assist  them  in  the  continuation 
of  their  studies  in  after  life.  Dictionaries  and  atlases  should  be  provided  for  the 
scholars  in  the  higher  classes.  In  cases  where  the  school  does  not  possess  a  school 
library,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  supply  books  for  the  reading  of  the 
scholars  by  co-operation  with  organisations  existing  for  the  purpose  or  other- 
wise." 
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The  Cardiff  system,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later  on,  comprises 
a  combination  of  the  Education  Authority  and  of  the  Library 
Authority,  the  former  paying  for  books,  binding,  stationery  and 
cupboards,  the  latter  finding  the  service  for  organisation.  The 
books,  however,  are  kept  absolutely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
public  library,  are  only  circulated  from  the  schools,  and  each 
book  bears  a  label  stating  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  Education 
Authority.  A  central  stock-book  is  kept,  a  sectional  stock-book 
being  also  supplied  to  each  school  department. 

In  areas  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Authority 
and  the  Library  Authority  coincide,  no  difficulty  ought  to  arise 
in  carrying  out  a  joint  scheme.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
however,  the  Library  Authority's  unit  of  administration  differs 
from  that  of  the  Education  Authority.  The  County  Council 
Education  Committee  has  no  analogue  in  the  library  field.  Until 
the  Libraries  Acts  are  amended  to  enable  County  Councils  to 
supply  libraries  throughout  their  area  of  administration — a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  as  the  Libraries  Acts  are  already  in  force  in  parts 
of  the  County  Council  areas — or  some  other  solution  is  found,  the 
supply  of  school  libraries  outside  the  single-area  districts  must 
be  undertaken  by  the  Education  Authorities  independently  of 
the  Library  Authorities. 

This  is  an  unfortunate,  but  not  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
In  some  counties  the  Education  Authority  has  undertaken  the 
work,  in  others  it  is  carried  on  by  a  voluntary  association,  as  in 
Lancashire,  Dorsetshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  West- 
morland the  Education  Authority  and  the  Public  Library  of 
Kendal  have  combined  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  circulating 
libraries  for  the  county ;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  legality,  though  it 
has  achieved  excellent  results. 

The  school  library  movement  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  In 
1903  a  Conference  on  Public  Education  and  Public  Libraries  was 
held  at  Leeds,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  Association. 
This  Conference  was  attended  by  a  number  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  Associations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Association  of  Head  Masters, 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  the  Association  of  Head 
Mistresses,  and  several  others.  A  committee  was  formed,  and  a 
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report  was  prepared  embodying  the  following  recommendations, 
which  were  subsequently  adopted. 

1.  In  order  that  children  from  an  early  age  may  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  collection  of  books,  it  is  desirable — (a)  that  special  libraries  for  children 
should  be  established  in  all  public  libraries,  and  (b)  that  collections  of  books 
should  be  formed  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  That  the  principal  text- books  and  auxiliaries  recommended  by  various 
teaching  bodies,  including  those  directing  technical  studies,  as  well  as  University 
Extension  centres,  the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  etc.,  be  provided  and 
kept  up  to  date  in  the  public  library. 

3.  That  the  public  librarian  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  chief  educational 
work  in  his  area. 

4.  That  conferences  between  teachers  and  librarians  be  held  from  time  to 
time. 

5.  That  there  should  be  some  interchange  of  representation  between  the 
Library  and  Education  Committees. 

6.  That   the  public  library  should  be  recognised  as  forming  part  of  the 
national  educational  machinery. 

Complete  returns  are  not  available,  but  a  return  made  in 
1904  gave  the  number  of  school  areas  supplied  with  libraries 
as  171. 

The  Education  Department  of  the  London  County  Council 
has  organised  a  complete  scheme  of  Libraries  for  the  schools 
within  its  control,  which  embraces : 

(1)  A  lending  library  for  each  school. 

(2)  The  teachers1  school  reference  library. 

(3)  The  teachers'  circulating  library  of   reference   books  on 

educational  subjects. 

(4)  Encouragement  for  co-operation  between  the  schools  and 

the  public  libraries,  the    Home  Reading  Union,   and 
similar  institutions. 

The  London  system  is  an  excellent  example  of  school  libraries 
on  a  large  scale  operated  wholly  by  the  Education  Authority. 
The  scheme  in  operation  in  the  City  of  Cardiff  provides  an  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  done  by  the  Education  and  Public  Library 
Authorities  acting  together. 

The  scheme  as  now  constituted  embraces  the  following : 

i.  Groups  of  books,  being  one  for  every  boys'  department  and  every  girls' 
department  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  allowing  one  book  for  every  scholar 
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in  average  attendance.    The  number  of  books  ranges  from  100  in  the  small 
schools  to  600  in  the  large  schools. 

2.  Libraries,  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  respectively,  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Secondary  Schools,  allowing  at  least  one  book  for  every  scholar  in  average 
attendance. 

3.  A  library  for  the  Pupil  Teachers'  School  of  as  good  a  character  as  the 
funds  will  permit.      At  the  present  time  there  are  about  three  books  to  each 
pupil. 

4.  Groups  of   books,  for   home   reading  in  five   Infant  departments — still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  but  results  so  far  satisfactory.    The  largest  of  these 
groups  contains  165  books. 

All  the  above  are  libraries  from  which  the  books  are  lent 
for  home  reading. 

There  are  also  the  following  groups  of  books  for  use  in  school 
only : 

5.  A  group  consisting  largely  of  picture-books  in  the  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

6.  A  group,  consisting  of  picture-books,  simple  stories,  nursery  rhymes, 
etc.,  in  the  School  for  Defective  Children. 

7.  Groups  of  picture-books,   simple  stories,  natural   history,   etc.,  about 
20  books,  for  each  Infants'  department. 

In  organising  libraries  to  be  kept  in  the  schools  the  following 
suggestions  should  be  considered: 

Where  the  co-operation  of  a  Public  Library  Authority  is  possible 
it  can  relieve  the  Education  Authority  and  the  teachers  of  many 
details  of  administration  which  fall  naturally  into  the  sphere  of  a 
trained  librarian.  The  books  may  be  purchased  more  economi- 
cally, and  the  preparation  of  stock  lists,  supervision  of  binding 
and  repairs,  and  other  duties  will  be  better  attended  to  by  a 
librarian  acting  for  all  schools  in  the  area. 

While  it  may  be  necessary  when  the  supply  of  books  is  limited 
to  adopt  a  system  of  circulation  between  schools,  this  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

It  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  books  when  passing  to  and 
fro. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exchanges  adds  seriously  to  the 
work  of  administration  and  to  the  cost.  The  money  saved 
can  be  better  spent  in  buying  more  books. 

It  is  easier  to  adapt  a  permanent  library  to  the  special 
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needs  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  will  in  the  long  run 
take  more  interest  in  the  collection,  suggest  books  suitable 
for  their  children,  and,  from  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
books,  be  better  able  to  guide  the  children's  reading. 

Where  absolutely  necessary  the  permanent  school  libraries 
may  be  supplemented  by  small  loan  collections,  exchanged 
at  intervals. 

Once  the  books  are  deposited  in  a  school,  they  should  be 
administered  by  the  teachers. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  library  should  be  sub- 
divided into  class  libraries,  or  kept  as  a  unit  for  the  school.  This 
point  is  best  left  to  the  head  teacher,  who  should  also  control 
the  time  and  method  of  distribution  to  the  children.  The  head 
teacher  should,  however,  be  required  to  see  that  books  are 
lent  regularly.  When  books  are  withheld  for  any  reason  a  report 
of  the  facts  should  be  sent  to  the  Education  Authority. 

A  monthly  return  of  the  number  of  books  lent  should  be 
supplied  to  the  Education  Authority,  and  the  figures  carefully 
recorded  in  the  Education  Office.  Adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  repairs  and  rebinding,  and  the  withdrawal  and 
renewal  of  worn-out  and  dirty  books. 

The  selection  should  be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
best  books. 

When  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  departments,  separate 
libraries  should  be  provided. 

In  mixed  schools  books  should  be  provided  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

A  few  simple  reading-books,  and  if  possible  some  well-selected 
picture-books,  should  be  supplied  to  Infant  Schools.  The  reading- 
books  may  be  lent  for  home  reading  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  but  the  picture-books  should  be  reserved  for  school  use 
only.  The  supply  of  reference  libraries  for  teachers  and  scholars 
should  form  part  of  the  school  expenditure  on  apparatus,  and 
not  be  charged  to  the  school  library  fund  when  this  is  limited. 
It  may,  however,  be  more  economical  and  efficient  to  buy  reference 
books,  and  arrange  for  their  repair  and  binding,  as  part  of  the 
general  scheme. 

The  teachers  should  see  that  all  books  lent  are  duly  returned, 
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and  that  books  lost  or  damaged  are  paid  for.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  required  to  be  personally  responsible  for  losses.1 

All  books  lent  should  be  registered  at  the  time,  and  marked 
off  when  returned,  overdues  being  carried  forward  and  inquired 
for  regularly.  The  entries  should  be  made  in  a  register-book, 
not  on  loose  sheets.  Want  of  attention  on  this  point  means 
careless  borrowers  and  lost  books. 

The  object  of  the  library  should  be  to  accustom  children  to  look 
to  books  as  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Children 
brought  up  from  their  early  years  to  read  and  appreciate  good 
books  will  retain  the  habit  throughout  life,  to  the  increase  of 
their  own  happiness  and  of  their  value  as  citizens. 

The  reading  courses  organised  by  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union,  Surrey  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  may  with 
great  profit  be  adopted  by  the  upper  classes  in  schools.  In  the 
hands  of  skilful  teachers  this  system  may  be  made  of  the  highest 
value. 

The  funds  for  the  equipment  of  school  libraries  are  usually 
obtained  from  grants  made  by  the  local  Education  Authority. 
In  some  cases  a  local  supplementary  fund  is  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  grant.  The  amount  varies.  The  London  County 
Council  supplies  a  lending  library  to  every  school  department 
except  infants'  departments,  up  to  a  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  Standards  IV.  and  upwards, 
and  allows  annually  for  replenishment  \d.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance  up  to  a  maximum  of  125.  for  a  school  department. 
In  Cardiff  the  amount  allowed  is  6d.  per  annum  for  each  scholar 
in  average  attendance  (excluding  infants).  The  latter  sum 
covers  all  expenses  of  administration,  which  presumably  is  not 
the  case  with  the  London  grants. 

To  select  books  suitable  for  children  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
The  following  list  is  put  forward  merely  as  a  basis  for  operations. 
As  far  as  possible  editions  in  cloth  binding,  suitable  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  school  circulation,  have  been  selected,  in  preference 
to  cheaper  issues  in  paper  covers,  which  would  require  to  be 
bound  before  being  used.  Some  of  the  books  are  to  be  found  in 

1  In  a  certain  place  the  teachers  were  saddled  with  this  responsibility,  to  avoid 
which  the  books  were  kept  locked  up  and  never  used. 
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the  lists  of  more  than  one  publisher,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
all  the  editions ;  as  far  as  possible  the  most  suitable  has  been 
selected. 

Books  published  at  net  prices  are  marked  "  n."  From  the 
non-net  books  a  liberal  discount  can  be  allowed  for. 

Several  publishers  issue  catalogues  of  children's  books,  which 
can  be  obtained  on  application.  Books  in  special  bindings  for 
school  wear  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cedric  Olivers,  Ltd.,  Portway, 
Bath,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  In 
each  case  the  price  allows  the  discount  and  adds  the  cost  of 
the  binding.  When  funds  are  available  to  purchase  books  in 
special  bindings  a  saving  in  cost  is  effected  in  the  long  run,  in 
addition  to  avoiding  the  loss  of  user  consequent  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  books  for  rebinding.  A  list  issued  by  Cedric  Chivers, 
Ltd.,  includes  the  books  of  all  publishers  ;  the  Henry  Frowde 
and  Hodder  &  Stoughton  list  is  confined  to  the  publications  of 
the  joint  firm. 


BOOKS   SUITABLE   FOR   YOUNG   CHILDREN 


AUTHOR  OR  EDITOR. 

TITLE. 

PUBLISHER. 

PRICE. 

^Esop's  Fables  (in  words  of  one 

Routledge 

i/- 

syllable) 

Aladdin    and   other   Tales   from 

Blackie 

9*. 

Arabian  Nights 

Andrews,  J.  . 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  told 

Ginn 

2/6 

her  Children 

Bunyan,  John 

Pilgrim's  Progress   (in  words  of 

Routledge 

i/- 

one  syllable) 

Carrington,  E. 

True  Stories  about  Animals 

Blackie 

2/- 

Carroll,  Lewis 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Macmillan 

i/-n. 

»           »>              • 

Through  the  Looking-Glass 

. 

1/6  n. 

The  Child's  Own  Story  Book 

Wells  Gardner 

1/6 

Harraden,  Beatrice 

Things  will  Take  a  Turn 

Blackie 

gd. 

Haydon,  A.  L. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur 

Cassell 

6d. 

Heller,  Mrs.  (Editor) 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  and 

Longmans 

6d. 

Brother  and  Sister 

The  History  of  Whittington 

» 

i/~ 

King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 

Blackie 

gd. 

Lang,  Andrew  (Editor) 

Cinderella  and  other  Stories 

Longmans 

Sd. 

»        »               • 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  other 

» 

gd. 

Stories 

>»        »               • 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

Sd. 

»        »               • 

Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Woods 

gd. 

»        »               • 

Tales  of  the  Fairies.       I.  Series 

i/- 

»         >>               • 

»         »>           >»           •*••»••      >» 

i/- 

it        >»      •         •         • 

The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill 

i/- 

Mockler>  G.    , 

Bunny  and  Furry 

Blackie 

6d. 

Rambles  of  Three  Children 

i/- 

M              »         *               *               • 

Travels  of  Buzz  and  Fuzz 

» 

M 
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AUTHOR  OR  EDITOR. 

TITLE. 

PUBLISHER. 

PRICE. 

Molesworth,  Mrs.    . 

Lucky  Ducks 

S.P.C.K. 

2/~ 

Stories  from  Andersen 

Blackie 

9* 

Stories  from  Grimm 

II 

gd. 

Swift,  Dean   .         . 

Gulliver's  Travels 

n 

9*. 

Talcs  of  the  Homeland 

E.  Arnold 

lOd. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.         . 

The  History  of  the  Robins 

S.P.C.K. 

gd. 

Welsh,  C.  (Editor) 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes 

|| 

If- 

»»       »i         •          •          • 

The    History    of    Little    Goody 

M 

6d. 

Two  Shoes 

Wood,  J.  G.            . 

Wild  and  Tame 

Shaw 

1/6 

Lamb,  Charles 
Macaulay,  Lord 
Ruskin,  John 


Smiles,  Samuel 


Bunyan,  John         . 
Carroll,  Lewis         , 

Church,  Prof>  A.  J.' 


Cutler,  U.  Waldo    . 
Dasent,  Sir  Geo.  Webbe 

(Trans,  by) 
Greene,  Frances  Nimmo. 


Guest,       Lady 

(Trans,  by) 
Harris,  J.  C. 


C. 


Hartley,  G.  G. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 

Hutchinson,  W.'M.  L. 


Ingelow,  Jean 
Jacobs,  Joseph  (Editor) 

Keary,  A.  and  E.   . 
Kingsley,  Charles   . 
Kupfer,  Grace  H.   . 
Lamb,  Charles 
Lang,  Andrew  (Editor) 


. 

The    History    of    Little    Goody 

M 

6d. 

Two  Shoes 

• 

Wild  and  Tame 

Shaw 

1/6 

ESSAYS,   ETC. 

Essays  of  Elia 

W.  Scott 

x/_ 

Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
Ethics  of  the  Dust 

Longmans 
Geo.  Allen 

2/6 

1/6 

Harbours  of  England 

tt 

1/6 

Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us 

u 

2/6 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

i/- 

Unto  this  Last 

n 

i/- 

Character 

Murray 

3/6 

Duty 

tt 

3/6 

Self  Help 

» 

3/6 

FAIRY  TALE,   MYTH,   ALLEGORY,   ETC. 

§ 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Dent 

1/6  n. 

. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Macmillan 

2/6  n. 

. 

Through  the  Looking-Glass 

H 

•h 

. 

Children's  Odyssey 

Seeley 

bi- 

. 

Stories  from  Homer 

tt 

. 

„     The  Iliad 

ll- 

• 

,,         ,,     Livy 

n 

5/— 

, 

„         „     Virgil 

tt 

5/— 

->be 

Stories  of  King  Arthur 

Harrap 

1/6 

JUC 

Popular  Tales   from   the  Norse 

Routledge 

2/6  n. 

ao. 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his 

Ginn 

2/6 

Court 

E. 

. 

The  Mabinogion 

Dent 

i/-n 

. 

Uncle  Remus,  and  Nights  with 

Routledge 

3/6* 

Uncle  Remus 

. 

Stories  of  Early  British  Heroes 

Dent 

4/6  n. 

. 

Tanglewood  Tales 

Blackie 

1/6 

. 

Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Browne  &  Nolan 

1/6 

. 

The  Golden  Porch,  Greek  Fairy 

Arnold 

51- 

Tales 

Orpheus  with  his    Lute,  Greek 

51- 

Fairy  Tales 

Mopsa  the  Fairy 

Wells  Gardner 

3/6 

) 

JE  sop's  Fables 

Macmillan 

3/6 

English  Fairy  Tales 

Nutt 

3/6 

Heroes  of  Asgard 

Macmillan 

1/6 

The  Heroes 

Blackie 

i/- 

Legends  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Harrap 

1/6 

Adventures  of  Ulysses 

S.P.C.K. 

1/6 

) 

Aladdin     and     the     Wonderful 

Longmans 

2/6 

Lamp 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments 

6/— 

Little  Wildrose  and  other  Stories 

II 

2/6 

Pretty  Goldilocks 

rf 
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AUTHOR  OR  EDITOR. 

TITLE. 

PUBLISHER. 

PRICE. 

Lang,  An  drew  (Editor)    . 

Snow  Queen  and  other  Stories 

Longmans 

2/6 

99                     »  >                                              * 

Tales  of  Greece  and  Troy 

4/6  n. 

99                    19                                             * 

The  Elf  Maiden 

2/- 

99                    99                                             • 

The  Golden  Mermaid  and  other 

,, 

2/- 

Stories 

99                    99                                             • 

The  Magic  Ring  and  other  Stories 

,, 

*/- 

9999                                                * 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories 

6/- 

99                      >9                                                 * 

Trusty  John  and  other  Stories 

ii 

2/6 

Macdonald,  George 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

Blackie 

3/6 

Macgregor,  Mary  (Editor) 

Stories  from  Hans  Andersen 

Jack 

1/6 

Miles,  A.  H.  (Editor) 

Fifty-Two  Fairy  Tales 

Hutchinson 

5/- 

O'Byrne,  W.  Lorgan 

A  Land  of  Heroes  :   Stories  from 

Blackie 

2/6 

Early  Irish  History 

Perry,  Waltei  C.    . 

The  Boy's  Iliad 

Macmillan 

6/- 

»>            >>           •         • 
Ruskin,  John 

The  Boy's  Odyssey 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Collins 

1/6 

1/6 

Thackeray,  W.  M. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring 

Smith,  Elder 

2/6 

Thompson,  C.  L.  (Trans. 

and  adapted  by) 

Adventures  of  Beowulf 

Marshall 

I/- 

Thompson,  C.  L.     . 

Selections  from  Morte  d'Arthur 

Harrap 

1/6 

Wilmot-Buxton,  E.  M.  . 

Britain  Long  Ago 

99 

1/6 

BIOGRAPHY 


Adams,  W.  H.  Davenport 

Anon.   .... 
Besant,  Sir  Walter 
Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox 
Bowler,  Mabel 
Bradley,  A.  G. 
Brooke-Hunt,  Violet 
Brookes,  E.  S. 


Church,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Corbett,  Julian 
Creighton,  Mrs. 
Fitchett,  W.  H. 


Hadden,  J.  C. 
Hardy,  Mrs. 

Holmes,  F.  M. 


Hope,  Eva  . 
Imlach,  G.  M. 
Kelly,  M.  D.  . 

Kenyon,  Edith  C. 
Lang,  Jeanie 
Lang,  John    . 
Lee,  Sidney 

Lonsdale,  Margaret 
Markham,  Admiral  A.  H, 
Marshman,  J.  C.      . 


Stories   of  the  Lives  of  Noble 

Women 

Lives  of  Good  and  Great  Women 
Life  of  Captain  Cook 
Sir  Philip  Sidney 
True  Stories  of  Brave  Deeds 
Wolfe 

Lord  Roberts 
Historic  Boys :  their  Endeavours, 

their  Achievements  and  their 

Times 
Henry  V. 
Sir  Francis  Drake 
Some  Famous  Women 
How  England  saved  Europe 

(4  Vols.) 

Nelson  and  his  Captains 
Wellington's  Men  :  Some  Soldiers 

[Autobiographies] 
The  Boy's  Life  of  Nelson 
Afloat    and     Ashore    with     Sir 

Walter  Raleigh 
Four  Heroes  of  India 
Heroes   of   Invention   and   Dis- 
covery 

Life  of  Grace  Darling 
The  Story  of  ChristopherColumbus 
The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Some  Brave  Boys  and  Girls 
The  Story  of  Robert  Bruce 
The  Story  of  Lord  Clive 
Life  of  Shakespeare 
Queen  Victoria  :   A  Biography 
Sister  Dora 
Sir  John  Franklin 
Life  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock 


Nelson 

Chambers 

Macmillan 

Putnam 

Partridge 

Macmillan 

Nisbet 

Blackie 


Macmillan 

Longmans 
Smith,  Elder 


Partridge 
Nimmo 

Partridge 
Nimmo 

Walter  Scott 
Jack 

H 

Chambers 
Jack 

Smith,'  Elder 

Kegan  Paul 

Philip 
Longmans 


2/6 

2/6 
2/6 

I/- 

2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


2/6 
2/6 

1/6 
3/6  ea. 


2/6 


1/6 


1/6 
1/6 
1/6 


1/6 

2/6 
2/6 

3/6 
3/6 
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AUTHOR  OR  EDITOR. 

TITLE. 

PUBLISHER. 

PRICE. 

Montefiore,  A.         . 

David  Livingstone  :  his  Labours 

Partridge 

1/6 

and  his  Legacy 

Mundell,  Frank      . 

Nineteenth-Century  Explorers 

Collins 

8rf.  n. 

The   Story   of  Edison   and   the 

Jarrold 

2/- 

Wonders  of  Electricity 

Seeley,  Sir  J.  R.     . 

A    Short    History   of   Napoleon 

Seeley 

5/- 

the  First 

Smiles,  Samuel 

Industrial  Biography 

Murray 

3/6 

Smith,  G.  'Barnett 

Lives  of  the  Engineers  (Vols.  I.-V.) 
General  Gordon  :    The  Christian 

Partridge 

3/6  ea. 
1/6 

Soldier  and  Hero 

Strickland,  Agnes 

Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

Dent 

i/-n. 

»»             ii 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England 

Bell 

6/6 

Thayer,  W.  M. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Frowde,  Hodder  & 

2/6 

Stoughton 

it          i>             •         • 

From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House 

Ward,  Lock 

I/- 

(James  Garfield) 

it          it             •         • 

George  Washington 

Frowde,  Hodder  & 

2/6 

Stoughton 

Tooley,  Sarah  A.    .        . 

Life  of  Florence  Nightingale 

Cassell 

5/-n- 

HISTORY 


Boas,  Mrs.  F. 
Brooke-Hunt,  Violet 
Creasy,  Sir  Edward 
Creighton,  Louise  . 
Danby,  Paul 
Edgar,  Magdalen    . 


Fitchett,  W.  H.      . 
Frazer,  N.  L.  (Editor) 
Gomme,  G.  L.  (Editor) 


Green,  J.  R. 


Hall,  H.  R. 
Kclman,  Janet  H. 
Lang,  Andrew  (Editor) 

it         •» 
Lee,  Albert    . 
McCarthy,  Justin 
Mundell,  Frank 
Newbolt,  H.  J. 
Page,  Jesse    . 
Perry,  Geo.  G. 
Prescott,  W.  H. 

Synge,  M.  B. 
Yonge,  Charlotte  M. 


English  History  for  Children 
The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World 
Heroes  of  European  History 
The  Red  Army  Book 
Stories  from   Scottish   History : 
Selected  from  Scott's  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather 
Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire 
Fights  for  the  Flag 
Selections    from    Froissart's 

Chronicles 

The  King's  Story-Book 
The  Prince's  Story-Book 
The  Princess's  Story-Book 
The  Queen's  Story-Book 
Short    History    of    the    English 

People  (3  Pts.) 

Half-Hours  in  Early  Naval  Ad- 
venture 

Half-Hours  on  the  Quarter  Deck 
Days  Before  History 
Stories  from  the  Crusaders 
The  True  Story  Book 
The  Red  True  Story  Book 
England's  Sea  Story 
Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times 
Stories  of  the  Victoria  Cross     . 
Stories  from  Froissart 
Alfred  the  Great 
History  of  the  Crusades 
Selections  from  the  Conquest  of 

Mexico  and  Peru 
Brave  Men  and  Brave  Deeds 
The  Story  of  the  World  (2  Vols.) 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds 


Nisbet 

Sisley 

Longmans 

Blackie 

Harrap 


Smith,  Elder 
Marshall 
Constable 


Nisbet 


Harrap 
ii 

s.s.u. 

Chatto 
S.S.U. 

Wells  Gardner 

Partridge 

S.P.C.K. 

Dent 

Nelson 
Blackwood 

Marmillan 


1/6 
2/6 

1/6 
1/6 


1/6 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 


2/6 
2/6 

I/- 

1/6 


2/6 
1/6 


1/6 
I/-Q. 

2/6 

3/6  ea. 
2/6  n. 
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POETRY  AND   DRAMA 


AUTHOR  OR  EDITOR. 

TITLE. 

PUBLISHER. 

PRICE. 

Ainger,  Alfred 

Tennyson  for  the  Young 

Macmillan 

i/-n. 

Aytoun,  W.  E. 

Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 

Routledge 

i/- 

Henley,  W.  E. 
Lang,  Andrew  (Editor)   . 
Lucas,  E.  V.  (Editor)     . 

Lyra  Heroica 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book 
Book  of  Verses  for  Children 

Nutt 
Longmans 
Wells  Gardner 

3/- 
6/- 
61- 

Macaulay,  Lord 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Edited 

Dent 

1/6  n. 

by  Oliver  Smeaton) 

Palgrave,  F.  T. 

The  Golden  Treasury 

99 

i/-n. 

Patmore,  Coventry 

The  Children's  Garland  from  the 

Macmillan 

2/6  n. 

Best  Poets 

Shakspeare,  William 

As  You  Like  It 

Blackie's,  Picture 

i/- 

yy                                           »                                              * 

Hamlet 

i, 

i/- 

99                                           99                                             * 

Henry  V. 

i) 

i/- 

99                                           99                                             * 

Henry  VII. 

» 

i/- 

99                                           99                                             * 

Julius  Caesar 

» 

i/- 

99                                           99 

King  John 

» 

i/- 

99                            99                             * 

Macbeth 

,, 

i/- 

99                                                            * 

Merchant  of  Venice 

|| 

i/- 

99                                                            ' 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

» 

i/- 

99                                                            * 

Richard  III. 

i/- 

99                                                            * 

The  Tempest 

If 

i/- 

Twelfth  Night 

i/- 

Yonge,'  Charlotte  M.      ! 

Historical  Ballads 

Nat'soc. 

2/6 

Burnley,  J. 

Cook,  Captain 
Dana,  R.  H. 


Kingsley,  H. 

Kingston,  W.  H.  G.,  and 

Low,  C.  R. 
Kingston,  W.  H.  G.,  and 

Frith,  Henry 

Lambert,  John  C. 
Livingstone,  David 


Macleod,  Norman  . 
Nansen,  F. 
Rawlings,  G.  B. 
Smiles,  Samuel  (Editor) 

Walter,  Richard     . 
Waterton,  C. 
Williams,  Archibald 

Wilson,  Beckles      . 


TRAVEL 

The  Story  of  British  Trade  and 

Industry 

Voyages  of  Discovery 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and 

Land 
Half-Hours  in  the  Far  East 

„  North 
Tales  of  Old  Travel 

Great  African  Travellers 

Notable  Voyages  from  Columbus 

to  Nansen 
The     Romance     of     Missionary 

Heroism 

Missionary     Travels     and     Re- 
searches in  South  Africa 
Second  Expedition  to  Africa 
Half-Hours  in  the  Holy  Land 
The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland 
The  Story  of  the  British  Coinage 
A  Boy's  Voyage  Round  the  World 
Travels  of  James  Bruce 
Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World 
Wanderings  in  South  America 
The   Romance   of   Modern   Ex- 
ploration 
The  Story  of  Rapid  Transit 


Newnes 

Dent 
Blackie 

'i/-' 
2/6  or  i/ 

Nisbet 
Macmillan 

2/6 
2/6 
2/6 

Routledge 

3/6 

Routledge 

3/6 

Seeley 

.51- 

Ward,  Lock 

*h 

Murray 
Nisbet 
Longmans 
Newnes 
Murray 
Chambers 
Blackie 

7/6 

2/6 

3/6 
i/- 
3/6 

Seeley 

5/1 

Newnes 

i/-n. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 
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AUTHOR  OR  EDITOR. 

TITLE. 

PUBLISHER. 

PRICE. 

Alexander,  John     . 

The  Conquest  of  the  Air 

Partridge 

1/6 

Archibald,  D. 

The  Story  of  the  Atmosphere 

Newnes 

Avebury,  Lord 

Chapters    in    Popular    Natural 

Nat.  Soc. 

li/6* 

History 

Ball,  Sir  R.  S. 

Starland 

Cassell 

7/6 

Brend,  W.  A. 

The  Story  of  Ice  in  the  Present 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 

and  Past 

Brightwcn,  Mrs. 

Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness 

Unwin 

2/- 

Bruyssel,  E.  Van    . 

The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear 

Macmillan 

2/6 

Tree. 

Buckley,  Arabella  B. 

Fairyland  of  Science 

ii 

6/- 

ii                ii               • 

Life  and  her  Children 

6/— 

Clodd,  E. 

The  Story  of  Primitive  Man 

Hodder  &*Stoughton 

i/- 

Cooke,  M.  C. 

Across  the  Common  after  Wild 

Nelson 

9*. 

Flowers 

. 

Around  a  Cornfield 

gd. 

Edgar,  W.  C. 

The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat 

Newnes 

i/-n. 

Elliott,  G.  F.  Scott 

The  Romance  of  Plant  Life 

Seeley 

' 

5/~ 

Giberne,  Agnes 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 

5/- 

n         i»               •         • 

The  Romance  of  the  Mighty  Deep 

>t 

5/~ 

Gibson,  C.  R. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Elec- 

n 

5h 

tricity 

Half-Hours  in  the  Air  and  Sky 

Nisbet 

2/6 

Half-Hours  in  the  Deep 

N 

2/6 

Half-Hours  in  the  Tiny  World 

n 

2/6 

Half-Hours  in  the  Woods  and 

tt 

2/6 

Wilds 

Henslow,  G.            • 

The  Story  of  Wild  Flowers 

Newnes 

i/-n. 

Hickson,  S.  J. 

The  Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas 

l> 

i/—  n. 

Humphreys,  Jennett 

Insect  Ways  on  Summer  Days 

Blackie 

2/- 

Lang,  Andrew 

The  Animal  Story-Book 

Longmans 

6/- 

Lankester,  Edwin 

Half-Hours  with  a  Microscope 

Pearson 

x/~ 

Lindsay,  B.              . 

The  Story  of  Animal  Life 

Newnes 

i/-n. 

Martin,  E.  A. 

The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal 

i/—  n. 

Muir,  M.  M.  Pattison      . 

Story  of  Alchemy  and  the  Be- 

m 

I/-XU 

ginnings  of  Chemistry 

Pike,  Oliver  G. 

In    Birdland    with    Field-Glass 

Unwin 

2/- 

and  Camera 

Pycraft,  W.  P. 

The  Story  of  Fish  Life 

Newnes 

i/-n. 

The  Story  of  Reptile  Life 

i/—  n. 

Rod  way,  J. 

The  Story  of  Forest  and  Stream 

Hodder  &'stoughton 

*/      • 
i/- 

Selous,  E. 

The    Romance    of    the    Animal 

Seeley 

Sh 

World 

ii       •         • 

The  Romance  of  Insect  Life 

„ 

2/6  or  1/6 

ii 

Tommy  Smith's  Animals 

Mcthuen 

2/6  or  1/6 

,,       .         .         . 

Tommy  Smith's  other  Animals 

it 

5/~~ 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson 

Lives  of  the  Hunted 

Nutt 

6/-  n. 

ii            i> 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 

6/- 

M                               II 

Two  Little  Savages 

Constable 

6/-n. 

II                               II 

Wild  Animals  I  have  Known 

Nutt 

6/-  n.  or 

Step,  Edward 

The  Romance  of  Wild  Flowers 

Warne 

$ 

Story,  A.  T. 

The    Story    of    Wireless    Tele- 

Newnes 

x/-n. 

graphy 

Thomson,  Ella 

Botany  Rambles.     Part  I.:    In 

H.Marshall 

gd. 

Spring 

»»          tt           •         • 

Botany  Rambles.     Parts  II.  and 

tt 

i/-ea« 

III.  :    In  Summer 

Whymper,  F. 

The  Romance  of  the  Sea 

S.P.C.K. 

5/~ 

Wilkinson,  F. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 

x/~ 
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PUBLISHER. 
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Williams,  Archibald 

The    Romance  of    Modern   En- 

Seeley 

5h 

gineering 

»»                >i               • 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Inven- 

M 

5/~ 

tion 

>»                »               • 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Loco- 

M 

5h 

motion 

»                >i               • 

The    Romance  of    Modern  Me- 

1) 

5l~ 

chanism 

}>                                99 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Mining 

99 

5h 

Wilson,  Beckles 

The  Story  of  Lost  England 

Newnes 

i/-n. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  G. 

Common  Objects  of  the  Country 

Routledge 

3/6 

>>            » 

„          „           „     Microscope 

M 

3/6 

»             i> 

„           „           „     Seashore 

M 

3/6 

»             >  > 

Half-Hours  in  Field  and  Forest 

Nisbet 

2/6 

»>             » 

Half-Hours  with  a  Naturalist 

t> 

2/6 

Aguilar,  G. 
Alcott,  L.  M. 


Anstey,  F.      . 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Ballantyne,  R.  M. 


Bennett,  John 
Blackmore,  R.  D.  . 
Brock,  Mrs.  Carey 
Brown,  Dr.  John    . 
Bullen,  F.  T. 
Burnett,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Chaillu,  Paul  Du     . 
Church,  Prof,  A.  J. 

Coolidge/S.   .     "  . 
»        »  • 

Cooper,  J/Fenimore 

»  99 

»>  J) 


Craik,  Mrs.     . 

Crockett,  S.  R. 

Defoe,  Daniel 

Dickens,  Charles 
»>  » 

»>  » 

»  » 


FICTION 

The  Days  of  Bruce 

Good  Wives 

Jack  and  Jill :  A  Village  Story 

Jo's  Boys,  Sequel  to  Little  Men 

Little  Men 

Little  Women  and  Good  Wives 

Vice-Versa 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea 

Erling  the  Bold 

Lost  in  the  Forest 

Martin  Rattler 

Red  Rooney 

The  Coral  Island 

The  Dog  Crusoe 

The  Gorilla  Hunters 

The  Young  Fur  Traders 

The  Young  Trawler 

Ungava 

Master  Skylark 

Lorna  Doone 

Home  Memories 

Rab  and  his  Friends 

Cruise  of  the  Cachalot 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country 

The  Crusaders 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 

What  Katie  Did 

What  Katie  Did  Next 

What  Katie  Did  at  School 

The  Deerslayer 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

The  Pathfinder 

The  Pioneers 

The  Prairie 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman 

The  Raiders 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Barnaby  Rudge 

Christmas  Stories 

David  Copperfield 

Nicholas  Nickleby 


Routledge 

3/6 

99 

3/6 

3/6 

Nisbet 

2/6 

" 

2/6 

Ward,  Lock 

1/6 

99 

1/6 

Sampson  Low 

Sampson  Low 

2/1 

Dent 

i/-n 

Smith,  Elder 

2/6 

Macmillan 

3/6 

Nisbet 

2/6 

99 

I  /"— 

Blackie 

2/-  or  iA 

Nisbet 

2/6 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

Ward,  Lock 

1/6 

1/6 

Nelson 

Nisbet 

2/6 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

Macmillan 

6/— 

Sampson  Low 

2/6 

Seeley 

5/- 

Routledge 

Smith,  Elder 

J3/6n' 

Warne 

3/6 

Sampson  Low 

Seeley 

5/- 

99 

5/~* 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

f> 

2/-  or  i/- 

91 

2/-  or  i/- 

Dent 

i/-n. 

M 

££ 

Blackie 

2/6  or  2/- 

Unwin 

6/— 

Dent 

i/-n. 

Chapman  &   Hall 

2/-n. 

99 

2/-  n. 

99 

2/-n. 

99 

2/-n 
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TITLE. 
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Dickens,  Charles. 

Oliver  Twist 

Chapman  &  Hall 

1/6  n. 

Dent 

i/-n. 

II                        II                  •                  • 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Chapman  &  Hall 

1/6  n. 

If                        99                  •                  • 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

M 

2/-n. 

II                        99                  •• 

The  Pickwick  Papers 

»» 

2/-n. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan 

Micah  Clarke 

Longmans 

3/6 

II                91                 99                             * 

The  Refugees 

19 

3/6 

Edgar,  J.  G. 

Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 

Warne 

*h 

MM                                          •                         • 

Cressy  and  Poictiers 

Dent 

i/-n. 

99                   99                                  *                     * 

How    I    Won    my    Spurs;    or, 

Ward,  Lock 

3/6 

Adventures  in  the  Barons'  War 

MM                                   •                     • 

Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair 

Dent 

x/-n. 

Edgeworth,  M. 

Moral  Tales 

Blackie 

i/- 

Eiloart,  Mrs. 

Ernie  Elton 

Routledge 

i/- 

Erckmann-Chatrian,MM. 

Waterloo 

Ward,  Lock 

i/- 

Ewing,  Mrs.   . 

Flat-  Iron  for  a  Farthing 

S.P.C.K. 

1/6 

. 

Jackanapes,  and  other  Tales 

,, 

1/6 

t 

Jan  of  the  Windmill 

,, 

1/6 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire,  etc. 

1/6 

»       >         •          •          • 

Mary's  Meadow,  and  other  Talcs 

it 

/ 

1/6 

>       t         •          •          • 

Mrs.     Over-the-Way's    Remem- 

tt 

1/6 

brances 

»»       »»        •          •          • 

Six  to  Sixteen 

M 

1/6 

Fenn,  G.  Manville  . 

Devon  Boys 

Blackie 

3/6 

>»            >»           •         • 

Dick  o'  the  Fens 

M 

3/6 

Gaskell,  Mrs 

Cranford 

Dent 

i/-n. 

Gilliat,  E.       . 

Forest  Outlaws 

Seeley 

5/- 

Goldsmith,  Oliver 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Blackie 

i/- 

Grant,  J. 

Romance  of  War 

Routledge 

«/- 

Haggard,  H.  Rider 

King  Solomon's  Mines 

Cassell 

3/6    or 

8d.n. 

Harraden  Beatrice 

Things  will  take  a  Turn 

Blackie 

2/6 

Henty,  G  A. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke 

ii 

3/6 

. 

Held  Fast  for  England  (Gibraltar) 

N 

51- 

. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 

II 

5h 

. 

One  of  the  28th 

II 

3/6 

, 

St.  George  for  England 

»» 

5/- 

>                          • 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark 

ii 

3/6 

Through  Russian  Snows 

II 

9h 

j 

Under  Drake's  Flag 

II 

3/6 

Hope,  Ascot  K. 

An  Emigrant  Boy's  Story 

»» 

i/- 

99                                             • 

Stories  of  Old  Renown 

i» 

2/6 

19                                             * 

Stories 

Black 

3/6 

Hughes,  T. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays 

Dent 

i/-n. 

Kenyon,  Edith 

Yap!    Yap! 

Chambers 

6d. 

Kingsley,  Charles 

Hereward  the  Wake 

Macmillan 

2/6  or  i  /-n. 

»>                   • 

Water  Babies 

ii 

2/6on/-m 

M                   • 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Dent 

i/-n. 

19                                        * 

99                        99 

Macmillan 

2/6  or  i  /-m 

Kingston,  W.  H.  G 

From  Powder  Monkey  to  Admiral 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 

3/6 

>»                 • 

Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chief 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

»»                • 

Peter  the  Whaler 

Dent 

i/-n. 

»»                • 

Three  Midshipmen 

M 

i/-n. 

Kipling   Rudyard              . 

Three  Lieutenants 
The  Jungle  Book 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 
Mdcmilian 

3/6 

c      n 

»»             n                     • 

The  Second  Jungle  Book 

,, 

5/    u. 
6/- 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Dent 

x/-n. 

Lytton,  Lord 

Harold 

II 

i/-n. 

II                     II                          *                   ' 

The  Last  of  the  Barons 

i/-n. 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker  . 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 

Harrap 

1/6 

Merry  Outlaws 

Marryat,  Captain    . 

Masterman  Ready 

Dent 

i/-n. 
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Marryat,  Captain  . 

Midshipman  Easy 

Dent 

i/-n. 

»            »         •         • 

Poor  Jack 

Routledge 

2/_ 

99            »         • 

Settlers  in  Canada 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

»            i>         •         • 

The  Children  of  the  New  Forest 

2/-  or  i/- 

Martineau,  Harriet 

Deerbrook 

Smith,  Elder 

2/6 

>»            »                 • 

Feats  on  the  Fiord 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

>             »                 • 

The  Settlers  at  Home 

Routledge 

1/6 

Michael,  C.  D. 

Deeds    of    Daring  :     Stories    of 

Partridge 

Heroism  in  Everyday  Life 

Miles,  A.  H.  (Editor) 

Fifty-Two     Series.     (There     are 

Hutchinson 

5/-  ea. 

52  Volumes  in  the  Series,  con- 

sisting of  Stories  for  Boys  and 

Girls    by    some    of    the    best 

writers) 

Molesworth,  Mrs. 

Adventures  of  Herr  Baby 

Macmillan 

2/6 

>»          99 

Grandmother  Dear 

H 

2/6 

>          »                     • 

Little  Mother  Bunch 

Cassell 

2/6 

Nesbitt,  E.     . 

The  Treasure  Seekers 

Unwin 

Ollivant,  Alfred 

Owd  Bob 

Methuen 

6/— 

Quiller-Couch,  A.  T. 

The  Red  Adventure  Book 

Cassell 

5/- 

Reed,'  Talbot  Baines 

The  Splendid  Spur 
A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name 

R.T.S. 

3/6 
3/6 

»>              » 

Adventures   of   a   Three-Guinea 

M 

3/6 

Watch 

99 

Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's 

3/6 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne 

The  Boy  Hunters 

Routledge 

2/6 

,,        „            „ 

The  Rifle  Rangers 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

>»         »            99 

The  Scalp  Hunters 

Seeley 

Rice,  A.  H.    . 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 

i/_ 

Scott,  Michael 

Tom  Cringle's  Log 

Blackie 

2/-  or  i/- 

Scott,  Sir  Walter    . 

Fortunes  of  Nigel 

Dent 

Ivanhoe 

i  /—  n 

1 

Blackie 

2/-  * 

99       9          » 

Old  Mortality 

Dent 

i/-n. 

Blackie 

1/6* 

Peveril  of  the  Peak 

Dent 

/ 

»       >          »                  • 

Quentin  Durward 

i/-  n." 

99       9          »        • 

Redgauntlet 

99 

i/—  n. 

Rob  Roy 

i/—  n 

»       >          >> 

The  Abbot 

99 

i/-  n.' 

„       ,          „ 

The  Pirate 

99 

i/-  n'. 

The  Talisman 

i  /—  n 

Blackie 

2/  on/—  n 

Waverley 

Dent 

*•  1        \J*.  A.  J        J.A., 

Sewell,  Anna 

Black  Beauty 

Jarrold 

2/-or  i/- 

Sewell,  E.  M. 

Amy  Herbert 

Longmans 

1/6 

Stebbing,  Grace 

That  Bother  of  a  Boy 

Jarrold 

2/-or 

Stevenson,  R.  L.     . 

Catriona 

Cassell 

3/6 

»             » 

Kidnapped 

3/6 

99             »          • 

The  Black  Arrow 

3/6 

99             » 

Treasure  Island 

3/6 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  . 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Blackie 

2/-or  i/- 

Stretton,  H.  . 

Alone  in  London 

R.T.S. 

1/6 

„         „      . 

Little  Meg's  Children 

tt 

1/6 

Max  Kromer 

Swift,  Dean   . 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Dent 

1/6  n. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  . 

Esmond 

i/-n 

»             99 

The  Newcomes 

Macmillan 

3/6* 

»>             »         • 

The  Virginians 

Nelson 

2/-n. 

Turner,  Ethel 

Seven  Little  Australians 

Ward,  Lock 

3/6 

Twain,  Mark 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

Chatto  &  Windus 

3/6  or  2/- 
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Twain,  Mark           , 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Chatto  &  Windus 

3/6OT2/- 

Finn 

Verne,  Jules            . 

A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the 

Routledge 

i/- 

Earth 

jt        >i 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon 

i/- 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Hutchinson 

i/- 

The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds 

Sampson  Low 

2/6 

»         »> 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 

Routledge 

*h 

the  Sea 

Walton,  Mrs.  O.  F. 

Christie's  Old  Organ 

R.T.S. 

i/- 

Wiggin,  K.  D. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol 

Gay  &  Hancock 

1/6 

M                         » 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem 

M 

3/6 

»                         » 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

>» 

3/6 

M                         » 

Timothv's  Quest 

M 

i/-n. 

Yongc,  Charlotte  M. 

Heir  of  'Redclytfe 

Dent 

i/-n. 

>»               »         > 

The  Daisy  Chain 

Macmillan 

i/-n. 

»              >•         i 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest 

M 

i/-n. 

it               »>         i 

The  Lances  of  Lynwood 

M 

i/-n. 

»>                                 M                     > 

The  Little  Duke 

Blackic 

2/-  or  i/- 
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VIII 

CO-EDUCATION 
By  Miss  S.  A.  BURSTALL,  M.A.  (Dublin),  B.A.  (Lond.) 

Head  Mistress  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls  ;  Special  Lecturer  in  Education, 

Manchester  University 

BY  this  is  meant  the  education  in  common  of  both  sexes — boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  taught  together  in  class, 
and  associating  with  one  another  in  the  common  life  of  the  school 
or  college,  with  varying  degrees  of  freedom  or  supervision.  As 
is  well  known,  this  plan  is  almost  universal  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  has  been  the  custom  in  the  Scottish  parish 
school,  and  is  still  followed  in  secondary  schools  in  Scotland. 
Of  late  years  in  England  the  question  of  its  adoption  in  Secondary 
Education  of  the  highest  class  has  aroused  great  interest,  and 
some  valuable  experiments  have  been  made.  The  subject  must 
be  considered  in  three  sections,  as  referring  to  Primary,  Secondary, 
and  Higher  Education,  since  the  conditions  vary  so  much  that 
persons  who  approve  of  the  principle  for  one  age  or  type  may 
object  to  its  adoption  for  another. 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

In  elementary  schools,  especially  in  rural  communities,  co- 
education arises  naturally,  and  is  found  even  in  Germany.  Its 
undoubted  advantages  are  so  strong  that  it  prevails  largely  in 
the  ordinary  public  elementary  school,  even  in  the  great  cities, 
and  it  is  followed  in  many  preparatory  schools  for  children  of 
the  fee-paying  class.  Some  primary  teachers  find  it  easier  to 
manage  little  boys  or  little  girls  separately,  since  they  consider 
that  rather  different  methods  of  discipline  are  required  even 
at  this  tender  age,  but  many  on  the  other  hand  prefer  a  mixed 
class  of  young  children.  For  children  up  to  ten  years  of  age 
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there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  some  authorities, 
notably  Miss  Cleghorn,  President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  considers  that  in  the  upper  standards  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools  girls  should  be  separated  from  boys  wherever 
the  numbers  make  it  possible,  since  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  girls  become  rough  and  the  boys  disrespectful.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  most  successful  co-educational  schools 
for  fee-paying  pupils  are  those  that  cover  the  same  ages  as  the 
public  elementary  schools.  Ladybarn  House,  Manchester,  one  of 
these,  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  forty  years.  Its  course 
of  study  runs  from  the  age  of  six  to  thirteen,  Latin  and  French 
being  taught,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  primary  school  subjects. 
The  fees  of  such  schools  are  necessarily  high.  The  number  of 
these  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  growing.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  number  of  boys  equal  to  the  number  of  girls,  and 
to  have  capable  men  assistants.  The  Head  is  generally  a  woman, 
and  the  majority  of  the  teaching  done  by  women,  as  is  of  course 
the  case  with  the  younger  children  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
school,  and  indeed,  with  quite  the  younger  forms  in  preparatory 
schools  for  boys. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

We  shall  deal  with  this  section  before  taking  Section  2,  since 
here,  as  in  the  section  above,  the  question  is  very  much  easier. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  England  now  there  is  general  agreement  as 
to  the  adoption  of  co-education  for  young  men  and  young  women 
at  the  university  stage.  All  the  new  universities  and  colleges 
are  co-educational,  and  there  is  no  objection  whatever  that  makes 
itself  publicly  heard.  Some  persons  prefer  a  separate  college 
for  their  girls  like  Bedford  College,  London,  but  this  fact  itself 
is  historic  in  origin,  and  in  the  newer  universities  no  movement 
to  found  a  smaller  separate  institution  appears.  In  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  the  college  is  residential,  there  are  necessarily 
separate  institutions  for  women,  and  the  historic  origin  of  these 
things  of  yesterday,  like  Girton  and  Somerville,  explains  the 
separation  that  undoubtedly  still  exists.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  women  may  not  become  members  of  the  older  universi- 
ties and  proceed  to  take  degrees.  Women  students,  however, 
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at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  attend  the  university  and  college 
lectures  for  men,  and  work  alongside  men  students  in  university 
laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  under  regulations  found 
convenient.  It  is  to  the  new  universities,  nevertheless,  that 
those  who  wish  to  understand  co-education  at  this  stage  must 
turn  to  see  its  complete  action,  more  complete  even  than  in 
America,  since  women  share  in  the  government,  and  freely  become 
members  of  the  faculties.  Separate  hostels  are  of  course  pro- 
vided for  girl  students,  and  there  is  often  some  separate  organisa- 
tion of  social  life,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  social  life  in 
common.  A  woman  tutor  controls,  under  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  discipline  of  the  women  students,  and  acts  as  their  adviser. 
A  very  successful  and  happy  type  of  intellectual  development 
and  social  life  results  from  co-education  through  the  university 
stage  in  England  ;  women  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  highest 
instruction,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  research.  The  standard  of 
the  men's  work  is  not  in  any  way  lowered  :  brothers  and  sisters 
attend  college  together  ;  young  people  learn  to  know  each  other, 
and  form,  during  the  bright  years  of  student  life,  attachments 
not  infrequently  followed  by  happy  marriages,  founded  on  mutual 
knowledge,  confidence,  and  sympathy.  In  America,  curiously 
enough,  the  objection  to  co-education  that  makes  itself  felt 
publicly  is  to  the  college  stage.  Quite  recently  there  has  been  a 
marked  reaction  against  co-education  there,  not  in  schools  but 
at  the  universities.  It  seems  to  arise,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
young  men  undergraduates,  but  it  is  also  felt  by  the  authorities.1 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  and  second  year  of  college 
in  America  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the  sixth  form  in 
a  good  English  school,  and  it  may  be  that  the  American 
objection  is  in  essence  the  same  as  that  we  shall  note  in  the 
next  section. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

It  is  in  Secondary  Education  that  the  real  crux  occurs.  Some 
persons  strongly  urge  co-education  at  this  stage  as  a  remedy 
for  the  failings  and  defects  of  existing  secondary  schools.  The 

1  See  Burstall,  Impressions  of  American  Education:  Chapter  ix.  Longmans, 
London.  1909. 
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Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  late  of  Keswick  and  now  of  St.  George's  School, 
Harpenden,  is  a  protagonist  for  this  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  authorities  who  warmly  approve  of 
co-education  for  young  children  and  for  students,  disapprove 
of  it  in  general  for  boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and  eighteen. 
They  consider  that  during  these  years  of  growth  and  change 
it  is  better  and  more  natural  to  educate  boys  and  girls  separately, 
though  many  persons  holding  this  view  dislike  separate  boarding- 
schools,  which  take  young  people  at  a  most  important  age  away 
from  family  life,  and  the  natural  training  it  gives  through  the 
influence  of  father  on  daughter,  mother  on  son,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  on  one  another. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  is  significant  that  during  adolescence  among  savages  there 
is  often  found  the  custom  of  a  separation  of  the  youths  from  the 
maidens,  who  go  apart  into  the  woods — it  may  be  for  initiation 
ceremonies.  There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  desire  for  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  during  the  period  of  change.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
that  this  is  Nature's  plan  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  premature 
excitement.  Undoubtedly,  even  among  our  civilised  young 
people,  there  is  a  stage  when  girls  or  boys,  however  happy  in 
their  home  relations  with  brothers  and  sisters,  prefer  the  social 
life  of  people  of  their  own  sex.  This  is  shown  in  the  contempt 
of  boys  for  girls  at  a  certain  age  ;  the  girl  has  the  same  contempt 
conversely,  though  she  does  not  confess  it  quite  so  freely. 

The  movement  for  co-education  at  the  secondary  stage  is  due 
primarily  to  a  moral  and  civic  purpose  ;  its  upholders  believe, 
with  George  Meredith,  that  many  of  our  social  problems  and 
disasters  are  due  to  a  wrong  attitude  of  men  and  women  towards 
one  another,  which  itself  is  caused  by  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing and  morbid  views,  arising  from  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  during  the  years  of  growth  and  education. 

"The  task  of  education  is  to  separate  boys  and  girls  as  little  as  possible. 
All  the  devilry  between  the  sexes  begins  at  their  separation.  They're  foreigners 
when  they  meet,  and  their  alliances  are  not  always  binding.  The  chief  object 
in  life,  if  happiness  be  an  aim,  and  the  growing  better  than  we  are,  is  to  teach 
men  and  women  how  to  be  one ;  for,  if  they're  not,  then  each  is  a  morsel  for 
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the  other  to  prey  upon.  One  may  say  they  are  trained  at  present  to  be  hostile. 
Some  of  them  fall  in  love  and  strike  a  truce,  and  still  they  are  foreigners.  They 
have  not  the  same  standard  of  honour.  They  might  have  it  from  an  education 
in  common." 

This  view  was  stated  by  Mary  Godwin  in  her  epoch-making 
work,  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women : 

"  Do  not  separate  the  sexes,  but  accustom  them  to  each  other  from  infancy. 
By  this  plan,  such  a  degree  of  equality  should  be  established  between  the  sexes 
as  should  shut  out  gallantry  and  coquetry,  yet  allow  friendship  and  love  to 
temper  the  heart  for  the  discharge  of  higher  duties." 

The  advocates  of  co-education  claim  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
when  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  there  is  greater  mutual 
knowledge  and  respect,  and  a  higher  moral  tone  than  when  they 
are  educated  separately.  Sex  tension  does  not  exist.  A  common 
intellectual  and  social  life,  planned  as  far  as  possible  on  the  lines 
of  the  family,  prevents  that  artificial,  morbid  condition  from 
which  arise  dangers.  The  attempt  is  to  reproduce  a  happy 
family  life. 

"  At  meals,  in  the  class-room,  and  in  the  play-ground,  boys  and  girls  mix 
freely  together ;  and,  if  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  best  co-educational 
schools  will  imagine  a  country  house  of  his  own  filled  with  his  children's  friends, 
he  will  understand  that  by  careful  supervision  all  questions  as  to  internal  and 
external  discipline  among  boys  and  girls  can  be  settled  in  a  simple  and  perfectly 
natural  manner." — Prospectus  of  St.  George's  School. 

It  thus  follows  that  the  boarding-school  is  the  plan  followed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  supporters  of  co-education  at  the 
secondary  stage;  and  as  another  argument  for  their  view,  they 
contrast  the  healthy  conditions  they  have  undoubtedly  secured 
with  the  artificial  conditions  of  a  separate  boarding-school. 
However,  certain  advantages  are  found  in  the  American  Day 
Secondary  School  which  must  also  be  emphasised.  The  first 
is  better  and  easier  discipline  ;  each  sex  is  at  its  best  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  Probably  this  influence  is  relatively 
stronger  in  the  boy,  since  the  discipline  of  a  good  secondary 
school  for  girls  is  easy  enough  with  the  right  people  in  authority. 
What  is  striking  about  the  effect  on  the  girl  is,  so  those  who  have 
experience  say,  the  development  of  femininity :  "  The  girl  develops 
her  best  feminine  qualities  in  the  most  pronounced  and  attractive 
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form  under  co-education  conditions.1'  The  femininity  of  American 
girls  has  been  attributed  to  this  one  cause,  co-education.  We 
may  quote  again  from  Miss  Woods'  book  : 

"  Elemental  differences  constitute  a  barrier  against  too  intimate  an  inter- 
course, and  yet  the  boys  seem  to  ^ain  in  courtesy,  in  gentleness  towards  the 
girls,  and  in  protective  instincts,  and  the  girls  in  recognising  their  responsibility 
in  the  direction  of  praising,  leading,  and  restraining  ;  and  he  can  most  emphatic- 
ally state  that  he  has  seen  no  loss  of  chivalry  or  manliness  on  the  part  of  the  boys, 
or  of  womanliness,  gentleness,  or  modesty  on  that  of  the  girls." — Alfred  Perks,  p.  42. 

The  other  advantage  which  is  clearly  shown  in  American 
class-work  is  the  greater  intellectual  stimulus  due  to  the  intel- 
lectual differences  between  boys  and  girls,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
the  unconscious  desire  of  each  sex  to  be  at  its  best  in  the  presence 
of  the  other.  Boys,  when  the  matter  in  hand  requires  originality, 
show  greater  power  and  interest  than  girls,  while  the  girls'  earnest- 
ness and  thoroughness  in  work  set  a  standard  for  the  lethargic 
and  idle  boy. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  CO-EDUCATION 

The  opponents  of  co-education  at  the  secondary  stage  urge 
strongly  two  disadvantages  :  the  first  arises  from  physical  con- 
ditions, due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  between  the  years  twelve  and 
eighteen  that  the  girl  passes  into  womanhood,  and  the  physical 
growth  which  this  implies  takes  place. 

"  The  girl  matures  earlier :  the  changes  of  bodily  structure  are  in  her  case 
much  more  serious,  much  more  important  for  the  future  (should  she  become  a 
mother),  and  demand  a  much  greater  reserve  of  physical  power.  She  may  need 
a  good  deal  of  rest  during  the  years  of  youth  ;  she  must  not  be  over-stimulated ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  her  intellectual  interests  and  the  moral  influences  under 
which  she  comes  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  furnish  her  developing  mind 
with  suitable  material — e.g.,  she  may  require  more  handwork  ;  she  should  not 
be  under  examination  stimulus,  or  subjected  to  any  strong,  emotional  excite- 
ment. She  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  wise  and  restrained  sympathy,  and,  it 
may  be,  individual  guidance  through  the  personal  influence  of  a  woman  teacher. 
The  boy  develops  later  and  so  differently  that  he  requires  different  treatment. 
Hard  intellectual  work  is  good  for  him,  and  hard  play,  too." 

On  these  lines  objection  is  urged  forcibly  by  some  American 
doctors  and  teachers,  notably  Stanley  Hall,  and  is  felt  strongly 
in  Germany.  The  Head  Mistresses'  Association  in  England  base 
their  objection  to  co-education  largely  on  physical  grounds. 
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The  Resolution  carried  unanimously  at  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses,  in  June  1905,  was  as 
follows  : 

"  That  while  accepting  the  principle  that  Co-education  in  schools  has  advan- 
tages in  the  case  of  children  under  the  age  of  10,  and  realising  that  in  small 
country  places  and  under  other  circumstances  of  special  difficulty,  Co-education 
may  be  the  best  solution  available,  the  Conference  considers  that  after  the  age 
of  10  it  is  in  general  undesirable  under  present  conditions  in  this  country,  for 
the  following  and  other  reasons :  (i)  That  the  head  of  a  co-educational  school 
for  pupils  above  the  age  of  10  is  usually  a  man,  while  the  health  and  character 
of  girls  need  the  care  and  control  of  a  woman  with  complete  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  (2)  That  the  curriculum  adopted  for  boys,  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  1 6  especially,  is  unlikely  to  be  the  best  for  girls,  in  consideration  more 
particularly  of  their  health  and  development  at  that  age." 

The  other  disadvantage  concerns  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  actual  class-work  to  be  done  in  school : 

"  The  girls  tend  to  over- work,  and  the  boys  tend  to  be  idle.  Thus,  in  a  common 
school,  either  the  girls  do  too  much  or  the  boys  too  little.  Both  these  evils  are 
shown  markedly  in  America.  There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  intellectually 
at  this  stage  boys  and  girls  differ  so  much  that  subjects  need  to  be  taught  them 
in  different  ways  ;  indeed,  it  is  found  that  some  subjects  are  much  more  attractive 
to  boys  and  others  to  girls,  and  where  freedom  of  choice  is  allowed,  as  in  many 
American  schools,  a  voluntary  segregation  takes  place,  more  girls  choosing 
literary  subjects  and  more  boys  science." 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  decisively  on  this  point.  Some 
co-educational  schools  claim  that  they  have  no  difficulty ;  they 
can  so  arrange  their  work  that  the  girls  are  not  overpressed, 
and  that  by  allowing  electives,  girls  can  take  the  subjects  they 
want,  while  the  boys  can  do  more  Mathematics,  Science,  Latin, 
etc.  The  authorities  of  the  separate  schools  for  girls  would, 
however,  claim  that  they,  with  complete  freedom,  can  do  more 
for  girls  as  girls  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  their  pupils  ;  while 
the  authorities  of  the  great  public  schools  for  boys  would  probably 
hold  and  maintain  the  same  view  even  more  strongly.  The  recent 
movement  for  the  distinct  divergence  of  girls'  education  from 
that  of  boys,  and  the  adaptation  of  boys'  school  work  to  their 
future  careers  (Army,  Engineering,  Medicine,  the  higher  branches 
of  Commerce,  etc.) — these  modern  movements  will  tend  against 
co-education.  This  result  is  seen  even  in  America,  where  the 
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new  Higher  Commercial  School  for  Boys  in  Boston  is  specialised 
for  the  needs  of  one  sex,  as  the  new  Domestic  Arts  High  School 
for  those  of  the  other.  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  in  his  Essex  Report, 
gives  due  weight  to  both  these  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
He  also  emphasises  the  value  of  "  the  tone  and  influence  in  the 
best  English  High  Schools  for  girls.'' 

PARTICULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

As  an  example  of  a  Friends'  Co-educational  School,  Sidcot 
in  Somersetshire  may  be  taken.  There  prevails  complete  com- 
munity of  social  life.  "  Nearly  eighty  boys  and  seventy  girls 
are  taught  together  in  the  same  class-rooms  ;  they  take  meals 
in  a  common  dining-hall,  they  share  in  the  numerous  school 
societies,  and  sometimes  in  walks  and  games."  There  is  a  school 
council :  boys  and  girls  from  each  form  are  elected  by  their 
fellows,  which  helps  in  school  government.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Report  of  1907  states  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspectors  as  to 
the  care  and  wisdom  devoted  to  supervising  the  girls'  health  ;  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  go  up  the  school  somewhat  more  rapidly. 
The  happy  home  feeling,  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  co-educa- 
tional boarding-school,  is  here  achieved — as  we  believe  occurs  else- 
where. The  authorities  emphasise  the  importance  of  beginning 
co-education  in  early  years  :  boys  between  ten  and  eleven,  girls 
between  eleven  and  twelve.  A  strong  religious  influence,  as  in 
St.  George's  School,  but  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  pervades  the  whole  life. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  CO-EDUCATION 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  co-education  can  be  secured  by 
having  a  mixed  staff.  The  influence  of  the  woman  teacher  on 
the  boy,  and  the  man  on  the  girl,  has  each  its  own  special  value. 
If  in  all  our  great  schools  for  boys  some  first-rate  women  teachers 
were  found,  the  disrespect  for  women  intellectually,  which,  though 
not  universal,  is  so  marked  in  English  life,  would  disappear ; 
while  the  girl  who  has  never  been  taught  by  a  man  has  missed  some- 
thing of  very  great  value  to  the  development  of  her  mind.  That 
supreme  influence,  whether  as  master  or  mistress  of  the  form, 
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or  as  head  of  the  school,  which  works  for  the  training  of  character, 
the  greatest  merit  of  English  education — that  power  ought  surely 
to  be  the  work  of  a  man  for  the  boys  and  a  woman  for  the  girls. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  adoption  of  co-education  would 
mean,  as  it  does  in  America,  that  there  would  be  no  head  mis- 
tresses, and  that  the  women  who  have  proved  their  capacity 
for  administrative  work  and  for  the  training  of  character  would 
have  no  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  Miss  Woods 
says  that  if  this  be  so,  women  must  be  content  to  make  the 
sacrifice ;  but  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  advocates  of  co-education 
that  under  the  system  that  they  desire,  there  would  be  so  much 
greater  respect  for  women  and  recognition  of  their  powers  that 
they  would  find  more  opportunities,  and  might  be  made  heads 
of  mixed  schools.  The  objection  sometimes  made,  that  men 
would  find  it  impossible  to  serve  under  a  woman,  appears  to 
belong  to  that  period  of  sex  prejudice,  feminine  narrowness,  and 
masculine  ignorance,  from  which  the  England  of  to-day  has 
emerged. 

Two  general  considerations  must  be  definitely  understood. 
First,  the  good  co-educational  school  cannot  be  cheap  ;  it  requires 
first-rate  people  to  work  it.  The  success  of  the  existing  experi- 
ments, such  as  Bedales,  the  King  Alfred  School  at  Hampstead, 
and  others,  depends  on  their  having  quite  exceptional  people  as 
heads  and  assistants.  In  Miss  Woods1  book1  the  need  of  very 
able  men  and  women  for  the  staff  is  constantly  emphasised.  The 
building  and  play-grounds  have  to  be  right,  carefully  planned, 
and  well  equipped.  The  principle  of  co-education  must  be 
carried  out  completely  in  social  intercourse  as  well  as  in  work, 
though  not  necessarily  in  all  games  ;  therefore  the  proportion 
of  staff  to  pupils  must  be  high,  since  constant  care  is  needed  to 
establish  the  right  tone.  "  If  left  too  much  to  themselves,  boys 
and  girls  tend  to  imitate  the  less  desirable  qualities  of  each." 
This  watchfulness  is  not  supervision,  but  something  much  more 
difficult.  The  cheap  co-educational  school  is  very  bad,  much 
worse  than  the  cheap  separate  school.  Many  teachers  who 
might  do  well  enough  either  as  head  or  assistant  on  an  unmixed 
staff  of  either  men  or  women,  teaching  only  boys  or  only  girls, 

1  Co-Education.     Edited  by  Alice  Woods.     Longmans.     1903. 
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are  quite  incompetent  for  the  much  more  difficult  and  delicate 
work  of  a  co-educational  staff  and  school. 

The  second  consideration  arises  from  the  very  great  variety 
of  social  classes  in  England,  their  different  ideals  and  ways,  which 
naturally  show  themselves  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  where  co- 
education has  been  successful,  there  the  community  has  been 
homogeneous,  or  sparse  in  population,  like  the  Scottish  parish. 
Until  quite  recent  times  there  has  been  homogeneity  of  class  in 
America  ;  now  the  children  of  the  upper  class,  which  has  become 
differentiated  there,  go  to  separate  private  schools,  day  or  board- 
ing. The  coloured  children  of  such  places  as  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  who  correspond  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  urban 
centres,  do  not  attend  the  excellent  public  co-educational  schools 
of  these  cities  where  white  boys  and  girls  go,  but  special  schools 
of  their  own.  In  rural  areas,  where  there  is  simplicity  of  life 
and  a  common  standard  of  manners,  where  every  one  knows  his 
or  her  place,  and  the  ideals  corresponding  to  it,  co-education  is 
natural  and  successful.  Not  only  is  this  seen  in  the  Scottish 
rural  school  and  in  the  secondary  schools  that  have  grown  out 
of  it,  but  in  such  remodelled  schools  as  the  Grammar  School  at 
Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  and  other  co-educational  schools  serving 
rural  areas.  The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  give 
excellent  examples  of  co-education,  also  serve  a  homogeneous 
public.  Schools  like  Ladybarn  House,  Manchester,  and  some  of 
the  boarding-schools  for  older  boys  and  girls,  draw  their  pupils 
from  the  same  social  class  :  people  who  are  well  brought  up, 
who  learn  manners  in  the  nursery,  and  who  on  the  whole  inherit 
the  same  social  tradition. 

In  the  large  city  schools  the  problem  is  quite  different :  these 
are  definitely  intended  for  a  variety  of  social  classes,  and  draw 
their  scholars  not  only  from  a  broad  area  geographically,  but 
from  different  standpoints  socially,  varying  in  traditions,  in 
ideals,  in  religious  profession.  This  social  mixture  would  make 
it  very  difficult  to  introduce  co-education  in  the  great  urban 
schools ;  it  would  be  all  but  impossible,  in  the  few  hours  of  day- 
school  life,  to  establish  the  right  way  of  thinking  about  the  rela- 
tions of  boys  and  girls,  when  the  pupils  would  go  home  to  a  great 
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variety  of  families,  where  they  might  learn  views  entirely  different. 
The  boarding-school  has  not  this  trouble  to  face.  Considering 
this  difficulty  in  the  urban  school,  especially  when  the  fees  are 
low,  and  the  staff  perhaps  not  of  the  highest  personal  qualifica- 
tions and  small  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  objection  has  been  taken  to  co-education  in 
cities.  The  growth  of  character  has  been  hindered,  boys  and 
girls  have  been  thrown  together  under  conditions  unfavourable 
to  refinement  and  culture.  Remembering  how  successful  the 
separate  town  day  school,  whether  for  boys  or  for  girls,  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  many  of  our  great  cities,  it  is  not  likely  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  co-education  will  prevail  in  secondary 
schools  for  such  areas.  But  the  successful  experiments  that 
have  been  made  seem  likely  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  such  schools 
in  rural  areas,  and  also  where  the  life  of  the  boarding-school 
is  desirable.  Only  the  future  can  tell  us  how  far  we  in  England 
shall  modify  our  traditional  plan,  following  American  and  Scottish 
examples,  and  how  far,  with  greater  wealth  and  social  differen- 
tiation, America  will  approximate  to  the  traditional  English 
custom. 
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SCHOOL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUX 
By  MRS.  OGILVIE  GORDON,  D.Sc.,  PH.D.,  F.L.S. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  JUVENILE  LABOUR 

Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labour  for  Boys  and  Girls. — The  whole 
economic  framework  of  society  underwent  a  complete  change 
on  the  advent  of  machinery  and  its  endless  applications  in  our 
trades  and  industries.  The  old  dividing  lines  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  work  became  less  sharply  defined,  and  new  work 
values  established  themselves  between  the  "  labourer/'  drawing 
the  recognised  wage  for  unskilled  work  in  a  particular  trade,  and 
the  highly  expert  "  journeyman/'  earning  the  recognised  wage 
for  skilled  work  in  the  same  trade.  The  trade  unions,  although 
they  were  successful  in  upholding  a  minimum  wage  for  fully 
trained  workmen,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  greatly  increased 
use  that  could  be  made  of  semi-skilled  or  half -trained  workmen, 
of  active,  deft-handed  women,  and  young  lads  in  the  first  glow  of 
youth  and  strength.  In  preparing  the  raw  material  for  machines, 
guiding  and  superintending  the  machine-work,  assisting  in  the 
output  of  the  vastly  increased  quantities  of  manufactured  goods, 
occupation  offered  itself  in  endless  forms  to  the  unpractised  and 
unskilled,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  months,  or  at  most  a  year,  the 
worker  could  become  an  adept  at  the  special  line  adopted. 

Comparison  of  Wages. — The  average  wages  for  men  at  such 
work  are  reckoned  upon  the  standard  of  unskilled  work,  from 
185.  to  2os.  a  week,  but  for  those  who  prove  themselves  quick 
and  resourceful  there  is  in  some  industries  the  possibility  of 
rising  to  be  handy-men  or  machine-men,  or  overseers  of  depart- 
ments, and  of  earning  wages  from  275.  to  305.  per  week.  For 
women  the  wages  run  from  los.  to  165.  a  week  ;  for  girls  they 
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are  usually  about  55.  a  week  to  begin  with,  rising  to  6s.,  75.,  8s., 
95.,  ios.,  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  worker.  For 
boys  very  great  latitude  exists  :  the  beginning  wage  is  about 
55.  or  6s.,  but  very  soon  gs.  a  week  may  be  made  in  most  types 
of  unskilled  work,  and  if  the  boy  is  strong  and  active,  he  may 
in  the  heavier  industries — such  as  founding  and  engineering — 
be  making  145.  to  i8s.  a  week  by  the  time  he  is  17  years  of  age. 

Decay  of  Apprenticeship. — These  wages  for  boys  and  girls 
are  much  higher  than  the  wages  given  to  them  if  they  elect  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  preparation  for  some  skilled  trade 
or  occupation.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  varies  in  the 
different  trades  from  3  to  7  years,  and  the  beginning  wage  may 
be  as  low  as  35.  or  45.  a  week,  while  only  in  very  few  trades  does 
it  go  beyond  I2S.  or  145.  a  week  in  the  last  year  of  training.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that,  in  many  a  poor  working-class 
family,  the  parents  are  only  too  glad  to  send  the  elder  children, 
as  soon  as  they  leave  school  at  14  years  of  age,  to  the  factory, 
or  any  other  form  of  unskilled  or  temporary  labour  offering 
high  wages.  The  shifting  about  from  one  factory  to  another  is 
a  feature  in  juvenile  labour  in  the  large  cities,  and  the  kinds 
of  occupation  engaged  in,  offering  no  prospect  of  continuance 
in  adult  life,  go  by  the  name  of  "  blind-alley  "  occupations. 

Boy  Labour,  its  Limited  Outlook  and  Dangers. — We  find  the 
boy  labourer  temporarily  employed  as  a  "  spare  boy  "  among 
the  glass-bottle  makers,  as  a  "  forge  boy  "  and  "  store  boy  " 
in  the  foundries,  as  a  "  rivet  boy  "  in  the  ship-building  yards,  as 
a  "  puller  up  "  in  wire-weaving  factories,  as  a  "  drawer-off " 
in  the  saw-milling  yards,  attending  the  bottling  machine  in 
brewhouses  or  the  screw-making  and  other  machines  in  tool 
workshops,  as  a  "  packer  "  and  messenger  in  the  biscuit-making 
factories,  and  in  various  capacities  in  the  mills  and  carpet-factories, 
or  again  as  office-boy,  "  runner  "  and  errand-boy  in  offices  and 
shops,  and  as  van-boy,  newsboy,  street  vendor. 

The  strongest  and  steadiest  of  these  lads  may  afterwards 
settle  down  to  some  regular  unskilled  employment,  but  a  great 
number,  as  they  approach  manhood,  drift  into  the  condition  of 
the  casual  labourer,  it  may  be  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workpeople  are  at  all  times  more 
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exposed  than  the  skilled  to  uncertainty  of  employment,  and  are 
the  first  to  suffer  from  slack  seasons  or  during  prolonged  periods 
of  industrial  depression. 

An  increased  proportion  of  the  unskilled  to  the  skilled  workers 
is  inevitable  with  the  advance  of  machine  production,  and,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  continue  unrestrainedly  and  without  counter- 
balancing influences,  it  is  bound  to  affect  a  working-class  popula- 
tion unfavourably.  In  the  past,  when  skilled  work  was  in  plentiful 
demand,  one  could  safely  rely  upon  a  lad  with  "  good  hands  " 
and  steady  application  finding  a  suitable  apprenticeship  berth. 
It  was  necessary  for  an  employer  to  be  constantly  on  the  outlook 
for  such  lads.  But  now  apprenticeships  are  few,  and,  except  in 
the  most  highly  organised  trades,  there  is  great  laxity  about  the 
conditions  of  agreement  between  master  and  apprentice. 

Inadequate  Training  of  Apprentices. — In  all  trades  where 
machinery  is  extensively  used,  apprentices  have  become  a  minor 
consideration,  and  less  care  is  spent  upon  their  training.  To 
take  saw-milling  work  as  an  example,  the  best  of  the  boy  labourers 
in  a  workshop  are  selected  to  be  trained — nominally  as  appren- 
tices— at  some  of  the  closely-specialised  machines,  and  become 
"  machine-men/'  who  can  earn  good  wages  when  trade  is  brisk, 
but  are  particularly  liable  to  unemployment  in  slack  times,  as 
they  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  dexterity  of  the  typical 
journeyman  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  plumbing,  the  same  tendency  holds  ;  in  many  workshops 
the  apprentices  do  not  see  all  the  details  of  their  work,  but  only 
assist  in  putting  parts  together  that  have  been  prepared  by 
machinery  there  or  elsewhere.  The  number  of  really  first-class 
journeymen  correspondingly  decreases,  and  there  is  a  general 
conviction  that  the  long  periods  of  training  do  not  always  carry 
sufficient  benefit  to  the  apprentices.  The  trade  unions  complain 
that  many  employers  make  use  of  their  apprentices  as  they  would 
use  their  boy  labourers,  in  no  sense  providing  for  them  a  general 
training  at  their  trade. 

In  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  flourishing  state  of  our  indus- 
tries throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
public  scarcely  paused  to  take  note  of  the  unsatisfactory  trend 
of  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  general  physique,  intelligence, 
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and  capacity  of  the  labouring  classes.  Certainly  there  were 
religious,  philanthropic,  and  reforming  agencies  at  work  in  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities,  but  there  was  no  national  appreciation 
of  the  right  of  the  child  to  be  allowed  to  attain  his  or  her  full 
normal  development  of  body  and  mind,  before  long  hours  and 
arduous  tasks  could  be  legally  demanded  in  the  labour  market. 
It  is  only  now,  when  the  competition  with  other  countries  has 
become  keener,  and  employment  less  plentiful  in  every  direction, 
that  the  public  conscience  has  been  fully  awakened  to  the  complex 
social  and  economic  problems  that  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst. 

Of  these  none  has  been  brought  more  prominently  and  per- 
sistently to  the  front  during  the  last  ten  years  than  the  need  to 
extend  supervision  over  the  early  beginnings  made  by  boys  and 
girls  in  wage-earning  work,  and  their  employment  during  the 
period  of  adolescence.  Legislative  measures  have  already  dealt 
to  some  extent  with  the  case  of  children  who  have  to  earn  a 
wage  as  "  half-timers  "  while  in  attendance  at  the  Elementary 
day  schools.  The  still  more  difficult  case  of  boys  and  girls  entering 
temporary  occupations  on  leaving  school  at  14  years  of  age  is 
under  anxious  and  careful  consideration  at  the  present  moment. 

Legislative  Reform  approached  from  Three  Standpoints. — All 
sections  of  the  community  are  united  in  their  desire  to  protect 
the  young  wage-earner  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  legislation 
to  do  so,  but  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  methods  that  should  be  adopted.  These  differences 
are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  has  been  approached 
from  several  different  standpoints,  notably  : 

(1)  The  Philanthropic,  as  represented  by  associations  of 
voluntary  workers  formed  in  one  district  and  another,  and 
developing  their  own  schemes  of  work  ; 

(2)  The  Educational,  as  represented  by  the  National  and 
Local  Education  Authorities  and  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  young  workers  at  Continuation 
and  Technical  classes  ; 

(3)  The  point  of  view  of  a  better  Organisation  of  Labour 
throughout  the  country,  as  elucidated  in  the  recommendations 
made  in   the   Reports  both   of  the    "  Majority "    and  the 
"  Minority  "  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
in— ii 
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The  institution  of  a  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges 
is  the  first  result  of  the  work  and  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

PHILANTHROPIC  AND  REFORMATORY  AGENCIES 

Endowed  Homes  or  Hospitals,  Orphanages,  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools. — It  has  long  been  a  recognised  custom 
among  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  the  Orphanages, 
and  Endowed  Homes  or  "  Hospitals,"  to  endeavour  to  find 
suitable  situations  for  their  outgoing  scholars  before  permitting 
them  to  leave.  It  was  their  aim  not  only  to  train  and  educate, 
but  also  to  launch  their  charges  in  some  career  likely  to  lead 
to  a  sufficient  livelihood.  Co-operative  Societies  have  also  carried 
on  work  of  this  kind. 

Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  London. — A  movement  specially 
intended  to  encourage  either  boys  or  girls  to  enter  upon  appren- 
ticeships was  commenced  in  London  nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  They  kept  a  register  of 
the  employers  willing  to  take  apprentices,  made  inquiries  about 
vacancies,  helped  the  accepted  applicants  in  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  agreement  and  scale  of  wages,  if  necessary  advanced 
the  premium,  and  extended  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  over 
them  during  the  years  of  training.  Something  similar  was  done 
for  boys  under  the  National  Institution  of  Apprenticeship,  also 
chiefly  in  London. 

Pioneer  Work  under  Groups  of  Social  Workers, — Settlements, 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  London  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled 
Employment  Committees. — One  or  two  isolated  groups  of  social 
reform  workers  in  "  Settlements "  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
London  then  began  to  place  girls  in  apprenticeship  trades, 
and  in  1902  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women 
— an  agency  that  was  originated  by  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers  and  is  still  affiliated  with  it — took  the  initiative 
in  calling  together  a  meeting  of  all  the  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic associations  doing  any  apprenticeship  work. 

The  result  was  that  Miss  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women,  was  empowered  to  form 
a  Central  Industrial  Committee.  Some  months  later  it  was  de- 
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cided  to  carry  on  the  work  through  local  Committees,  to  be 
called  "Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Committees." 
In  three  years'  time,  November  1902  to  November  1905,  ten 
local  Committees  had  been  formed,  and  altogether  80  boys 
and  890  girls  had  been  placed  in  apprenticeship  or  in  skilled 
employments.  Up  to  that  time  (1905)  the  Committees  had 
mainly  occupied  themselves  with  girls.  These  Committees  were 
composed  of  voluntary  workers,  some  of  them  had  been  organised 
by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  others  by  philanthropic 
institutions  or  the  Settlements. 

During  these  same  years  the  London  County  Council  were 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  develop  technical  education,  and 
were  instituting  Day  Trade  Schools  to  give  some  general  educa- 
tion and  special  teaching  for  a  selected  trade,  so  that  pupils 
could  pass  out  with  a  standard  of  skill  equal  to  that  of  an  "  im- 
prover/' and  earn  the  same  wage  as  a  newly-finished  apprentice. 
The  workers  on  the  Apprenticeship  Committees,  while  not  disap- 
proving these  developments,  were  particularly  anxious  to  stem  the 
prevalent  decay  of  apprenticeship,  and  if  possible  to  reintroduce 
indentured  apprenticeship  in  London.  In  connection  with  the 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute  and  others,  the  London  County 
Council  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  some  of  the 
employers  to  allow  the  workshop  apprentices  and  learners  to 
attend  classes  during  work-hours.  And  the  Apprenticeship 
Committees  through  such  means  were  able  to  bring  their  work 
into  closer  touch  with  the  London  County  Council. 

Lads'  Clubs  and  Girls'  Clubs. — The  best  successes  that  have 
hitherto  been  achieved  in  the  difficult  field  of  unskilled  work 
and  temporary  occupations  for  boys  and  girls  are  those  of  the 
Lads'  Clubs  and  Girls'  Clubs,  and  Industrial  Lodging  Houses. 
These  clubs  have  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  lowest  and 
apparently  most  hopeless  cases  of  boys  and  girls,  youths  and 
young  women,  and  to  inspire  them  with  self-respect  and  higher 
ideals  of  life  and  citizenship.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  as 
two  well-known  and  highly  successful  types,  Mr.  Charles 
Russell's  Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Club  in  Manchester  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Maxwell's  Industrial  Home  for  Lads  in  Edinburgh. 
The  experiences  of  such  workers  and  their  reports  and  appeals 
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to  the  public  have  prepared  the  way  for  organised  reform 
on  a  larger  scale.  Any  scheme  of  public  endeavour  will 
always  be  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  unselfish  efforts 
of  a  large  band  of  voluntary  workers,  and  upon  the  existence  of 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Homes  and  Clubs  to  give  practical 
assistance  in  the  work  of  prevention  and  supervision. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Voluntary  Assistance  of  Teacher  to  Pupil. — An  educational 
agency  that  has  been  long  at  work,  although  of  an  entirely 
voluntary  character,  is  that  of  the  teacher.  It  has  been  a  common 
custom  with  teachers  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  their  older  pupils 
to  their  future  careers,  and  to  endeavour  to  instil  into  them  the 
principles  that  should  guide  them  in  selecting  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation they  were  to  enter  on  leaving  school.  Many  employers 
also  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  teachers  for  suitable 
lads  to  fill  vacancies,  and  the  teachers  have  not  shirked  the 
additional  work  thus  placed  upon  them,  of  acting  as  intermediary 
between  their  scholars  or  ex-scholars,  and  the  employers. 

But,  no  less  than  the  work  of  the  Skilled  Employment  Com- 
mittees, such  voluntary  services  were  only  able  to  reach  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  yearly 
being  poured  forth  from  our  schools,  immature  in  mind  and 
body,  and  too  often  without  any  wise  parental  guidance  to 
pilot  them  through  the  fateful  years  of  early  wage-earning  and 
adolescence. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's  Scheme  of  National  Organisation  of 
Information  and  Employment  Bureaux  for  Boys  and  Girls  under 
the  Education  Authorities. — In  March  1904,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon 
gave  an  Address  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Branch  of 
the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  in  which  she  proposed 
that  reform  should  be  attempted  upon  national  lines  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  labour,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  expert  guidance 
and  supervision  for  each  individual  child,  and  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  employment,  industrial,  mercantile,  professional,  so  that 
for  the  capable  child  all  gateways  to  success  in  life  should  stand 
open  at  the  outset,  and  for  the  less  capable  or  unfortunately 
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situated  children  at  least  a  fair  chance  should  be  secured  and 
over-pressure  from  any  direction  prevented. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  pointed  out  that,  excellent  as  was  the 
intention  and  work  of  voluntary  agencies,  they  were  quite  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  the  very  serious  problem  of  the  neglected 
opportunities  and  possibilities  of  youth.  To  be  effective,  or 
even  sound  in  economic  principles,  such  work  would  have  to 
be  nationally  organised  under  governmental  and  local  public 
authorities,  and  would  have  to  include  every  form  of  labour  and 
occupation,  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled. 

Proposed  Advisory  Committees,  their  Composition  and  Func- 
tions.— Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  suggested  that  the  public  day 
schools  and  voluntary  schools  should  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
that  under  the  Education  Committees  in  England,  and  the  School 
Boards  in  Scotland,  a  system  of  Educational  Information  and 
Employment  Bureaux  should  be  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  all  outgoing  scholars,  or  their  parents  and  guardians, 
personal  advice  and  guidance  as  to  prospects  of  work  and  their 
own  suitability  for  one  particular  kind  or  another,  and  also  to 
put  them  into  communication  with  employers  who  had  notified 
vacancies  : 

"  In  order  that  such  a  Bureau  should  carry  out  effectively  the  expert  guidance 
of  pupils  leaving  school,  it  would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  place  its  management 
under  a  representative  Advisory  Board  or  Committee,  whose  sphere  of  action 
should  supplement  that  of  the  School  Board — the  School  Board  being  exclu- 
sively educational  in  its  responsibility,  whereas  the  Advisory  Committee  or 
Board,  which  I  propose,  would  have  to  act  as  a  medium  or  connecting  link 
between  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  scholars  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  employers,  or  the  requirements 
of  public  works  in  that  district. 

"  The  members  of  such  a  committee  ought  to  represent  the  various  interests 
which  its  work  would  influence.  They  might  be  selected  from  (a)  the  School 
Board,  (b)  the  leaching  staff  of  the  Board,  (c)  Local  Employers  (and  at  successive 
periods  employers  of  different  forms  of  work  might  be  invited,  so  that  the  nature 
of  the  educational  training  given  should  benefit  by  the  expert  criticism  and 
suggestions  of  those  members),  (d)  Unions  or  Associations.  ...  A  strong  feature 
in  forming  an  Advisory  Committee  would  be  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
representatives  of  leading  local  firms,  as  through  them  definite  information 
could  be  readily  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau,  regarding  the  wages  and 
hours  of  work  in  the  various  trades.  ...  If  an  earnest,  organised  effort  were 
made  for  a  time  along  these  lines,  either  for  boys  or  for  girls,  in  our  large  educa- 
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tional  centres,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  give  a  most  valuable  stimulus 
to  the  scholars  and  to  the  parents. 

"  While  the  first  aim  of  any  such  Advisory  Committee  would  be  the  guidance 
of  the  pupils,  it  might  also  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  local  educational 
arrangements,  in  so  far  as  it  would  have  to  keep  in  view  as  a  practical  factor 
the  correlating  as  closely  as  possible,  (i)  of  the  instruction  obtained  at  the 
Elementary  Day  Schools  with  that  supplied  by  the  Higher  Grade  Schools,  the 
Technical  and  Domestic  Economy  Day  Schools  and  the  Evening  Schools ;  (2) 
of  the  training  given  in  the  schools  with  the  nature  of  the  work  required  in  the 
respective  trades,  more  especially  the  trades  chiefly  followed  in  the  immediate 
district.  Its  recommendations  to  the  School  Board,  and  through  the  Board 
to  the  Education  Department,  would  help  our  national  system  of  Education 
to  stride  more  rapidly  forward  towards  the  ideal  of  providing  a  connected  scheme 
of  study  and  training  for  any  manner  of  occupation  useful  to  the  State  "  (Glasgow 
Address  Reprint,  March  1904). 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  pointed  out  that  the  chief  weakness  of 
our  present  system  of  Continuation  Classes  was  that  it  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  young  unskilled 
workers,  either  boys  or  girls.  Yet  the  Continuation  School 
system  was  the  only  means  we  had  as  a  nation  of  reaching  down 
to  the  lower  horizons  of  intellect  and  perception  among  young 
wage-earners,  and  devising  some  means  of  attracting  them  and 
consolidating  the  teaching  and  influences  of  the  elementary 
schools.  By  establishing  School  Bureaux,  Mrs.  Gordon  hoped 
the  individual  boy  or  girl  would  be  kept  continuously  under 
some  salutary  control  and  guidance,  as  organised  by  the  local 
public  authorities  for  education,  and  essentially  in  connection 
with  the  Continuation  Classes. 

In  this  first  public  address  on  the  subject  of  School  Informa- 
tion and  Employment  Bureaux,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  took  her 
illustrations  from  the  case  of  girls,  and  showed  how  small  a  per- 
centage of  the  girls  leaving  school  at  14  years  of  age  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  Continuation  Classes  under  the  Board. 

"  The  Glasgow  roll  of  attendance  at  the  day  schools  under  the  Board  shows 
that  on  October  14,  1903,  there  were  in  attendance  4,085  girls  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years ;  but  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
there  were  only  844  girls — a  drop  of  3,241  girls,  or  80  per  cent.,  at  the  age  when 
education  was  no  longer  compulsory.  What  became  of  the  3,000  and  odd 
girls  who  left  school  last  year  ?  Do  we  know,  except  in  a  vague  and  general 
way  ?  " 
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Propaganda  in  Support  of  this  Scheme,  1904-8. — Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon  at  once  followed  up  this  address  by  placing  a  full  draft 
of  her  proposals  before  the  leading  officials  of  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  London  ;  by 
holding  interviews  with,  or  giving  addresses  to,  various  nationally- 
organised  or  influential  bodies  in  1904 — among  others,  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  and  the  Women's  Institute  in  London, 
the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
larger  School  Boards  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  following  years,  to 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  several  associations 
of  teachers  in  England,  and  public  meetings  in  leading  English 
cities. 

Appeal  for  Legislation. — Favourable  Resolutions  on  the 
subject  were  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Education  Authorities  in 
London.  As  an  example  of  these  Resolutions  two  may  be 
quoted  :  (i)  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1906-7  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland : 

"  That  this  Congress  desires  to  express  its  approval  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  bureaux  in  connection  with  the  local  edu- 
cation authorities,  to  give  guidance  to  boys  and  girls  in  selecting  suitable 
occupations  and  employment,  and  to  give  advice  on  further  courses  of  study." 

(2)  passed  at  Manchester,  in  1907,  at  the  Annual  Council  Meeting 
of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers  : 

"  This  Union  respectfully  urges  that  in  view  of  the  recognised  public  need 
of  encouraging  boys  and  girls,  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  to  enter  some 
definite  line  of  employment  and,  if  possible,  to  continue  school  attendance  in 
some  form,  the  Government  should  communicate  with  the  local  authorities, 
recommending  them  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  employment  in  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  district,  and  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  under 
each  Education  Committee  an  information  bureau  where  boys  and  girls,  or  the 
parents  on  their  behalf,  may  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  suitable  occupations — 
industrial,  commercial,  professional,  and  other  ;  and  recommending,  further, 
that  an  employment  department  be  associated  with  the  bureau  for  the  use  of 
workers  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  which,  in  conjunction  with  local  voluntary 
committees,  shall  serve  as  a  link  between  the  schools  and  the  local  employers." 

This  Resolution  was  published  through  the  daily  Press,  and 
the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers  afterwards  applied  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  an  official  deputation 
to  be  received  in  support  of  the  policy  therein  expressed. 
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The  International  Council  of  Women,  at  meetings  in  Paris, 
Geneva,  Toronto,  expressed  their  support  of  the  movement, 
and  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  several  Continental  countries, 
and  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon's  scheme  of  organisation  of  a  Juvenile  Bureau  was  widely 
circulated,  along  with  printed  Addresses  and  papers. 

DRAFT    OF    "EDUCATION    COMMITTEE"    OR    "SCHOOL    BOARD" 
MANAGEMENT    OF   AN   EDUCATIONAL   INFORMATION    AND 
EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU1 

THE  BUREAU  COMMITTEE 

Joint  Committee  to  be  formed  (i)  of  members  of  their  own  body,  appointed 
by  the  Education  Committee  or  School  Board,  and  representatives  from  the 
teachers  ;  (2)  of  co-opted  representatives  from  the  Town  Council  (in  the  case  of 
Scottish  centres)  and  other  Public  Boards,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trades 
Council,  Associations  of  social  workers,  etc.,  as  felt  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  Bureau.  The  larger  Committee  might  be  called  at  stated  times,  say 
quarterly,  while  a  small  Office  Committee  might  conduct  necessary  business  in 
the  intervals. 

The  formation  of  a  fairly  representative  Executive  Committee  will  help  to 
prevent  any  overlapping  of  the  work,  and  will  enable  the  Committee  to  turn 
for  support  and  co-operation  to  different  local  agencies.  One  result  of  the 
Bureau  should  be  to  give  shape  and  definiteness  to  much  of  the  after-care  work 
undertaken  by  local  voluntary  Associations. 

MAIN  OBJECTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  COMMITTEE 

1.  To  lead  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  physically  fit  towards  some  employment 
likely  to  bring  them  a  livelihood,  and  to  prove  congenial  to  them. 

2.  To  foster  a  fuller  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  workshops. 

OFFICE 

To  be  placed  in  the  premises  of  the  Education  Committee  or  School  Board 
where  possible,  and  recognised  as  a  department  of  the  local  education  authority, 
carrying  on  a  public  function  as  an  immediate  aid  to  effective  working  of  the 
Day  Schools,  and  Evening  Continuation  and  Technical  Classes. 

STAFF 

For  a  small  area,  probably  only  some  very  slight  addition  to  the  Office  Staff 
would  be  necessary.  The  following  suggestions,  as  for  a  Staff  in  a  Bureau  to 
serve  a  town  of  say  200,000  to  400,000  inhabitants,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  duties  for  which  provision  has  to  be  made.  For  the  larger  cities, 
branches  might  have  to  be  located  in  or  near  the  schools  of  different  industrial 
districts.  Where  there  is  already  an  official  Director  of  Education,  or  of  the 

1  See  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's  Handbook  of  Employment,  pp.  17-19. 
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Continuation  and  Technical  Classes,  the  Bureau  work  would  come  under  his 
department,  some  additional  assistance  being  given. 

I.  Director  of  Bureau. — Salary  :  would  recommend  that  it  be  much  the  same 
as  that  of  a  Head  Master  in  one  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  the  same 
locality. 

The  Director  of  Bureau  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Head  Teachers  of  Schools 
with  a  filled-in  printed  form  referring  to  each  outgoing  scholar,  stating  the 
particular  standard  of  education  attained  by  the  pupil  before  leaving  school, 
and  the  habits  of  punctuality  and  attendance. 

Duties. — (i)  To  interview  and  advise  the  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  if  possible,  both  with  regard  to  further  educational  courses 
for  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  most  suitable  occupations ;  the  regulation 
interviews  to  be  given  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  boys'  or  girls' 
compulsory  attendance  at  school ;  subsequent  interviews  at  set  office  hours. 

(2)  To  prepare  any  leaflets,  pamphlets,  or  tabulated  and  simply  arranged 
matter,  giving  information  to  the  scholars  about  maintenance  grants  and 
other  facilities  for  continuation  work. 

(3)  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  general  requirements  of  employers  in  the 
city  and  district,  and  revise  from  time  to  time  the  statistics  about  employ- 
ment as  used  for  reference  material  by  the  Bureau. 

(4)  To  give  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Syllabus  for  the  Evening 
Schools,  more  especially  in  planning  the  courses  of  instruction  in  Technical 
and  Commercial  subjects ;    and  to  render  all  possible  service  towards  the 
effective  working  of  the  Continuation  and  Technical  Classes. 

(5)  To  endeavour  to  formulate  definite  systems  in  the  various  trades, 
whereby  employers  render  it  more  possible  for  their  employees  to  attend 
evening  classes,  allowing,  say,  two  evenings  a  week,  of  two  hours  each, 
for  such  attendance,  in  so  far  as  they  undertake  not  to  demand  "  overtime  " 
work  from  apprentices  on  class  evenings ;    or  possibly  arranging  for  after- 
noon classes. 

(6)  To  send  reports  to  employers,  when  desired,  as  to  the  progress  and 
attendance  of  the  employees  at  classes. 

(7)  To  keep  a  record  of  a  lad  or  girl  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
or  up  to  the  age  of,  say,  19  years. 

(8)  To  refer  individual  youths  or  girls  to  the  care  of  voluntary  helpers 
or  Committees,  and  to  report  persistent  cases  of  idleness  and  non-employ- 
ment to  municipal,  social,  or  other  organisations. 

(9)  To  draw  up  an  Annual  Confidential  Report  for  the  Committee. 

II.  Correspondence  Clerk  and  Treasurer  for  Employment  Department. — Salary, 
say,  between  £80  and  £140,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved  and 
experience  desired. 

Printing  Expenses  for  the  Bureau  and  any  Travelling  Expenses  of  Director — 
say  £70  to  jfioo. 

No  office  rent  is  here  calculated,  as  it  is  assumed  that  in  almost  all  cases 
room  couli  be  arranged  within  the  Education  Committee  or  School  Board 
premises. 
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Three  successive  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
London,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  Birrell,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  McKenna, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Runciman,  were  personally  approached 
by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  on  the  subject,  and  the  request  made 
that  the  Board  should  encourage  the  Local  Education  Committees 
to  make  arrangements  for  giving  advice  and  guidance  to  boys 
and  girls  in  securing  suitable  employment,  and  that  the  Board 
should,  if  necessary,  introduce  legislation  in  order  to  give  powers 
and  to  make  provision  for  a  special  grant  to  the  Local  Authorities 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  such  Bureaux.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  Lord  Pentland,  was  similarly  approached. 

SPECIAL  INQUIRIES  INTO  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

In  dealing  with  the  equipment  of  the  Bureaux,  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon  advised  that  each  Bureau  should  supply  itself  with  full 
statistics  of  the  local  trades  and  industries,  and  should  from  these 
compile  special  pamphlets  for  the  use  of  the  boys  and  girls,  or 
their  parents,  setting  forth  the  wages  and  prospects  in  the  various 
occupations,  the  careers  open  in  any  of  the  civil  services,  the 
further  courses  of  education  that  ought  to  be  attended,  and  any 
grants  or  scholarships  that  might  be  available  for  use,  either  in 
local  Technical  Institutes  or  in  Colleges  and  Institutes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  in  the  Universities.  While  the  Census 
returns  and  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  provided  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  information,  these  were  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  experts  ;  what  was  wanted  was  a  simple  summary  that 
could  be  readily  grasped  by  the  young  mind. 

The  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades  published  in  1905 
a  most  useful  pamphlet  of  this  kind  entitled  "  Occupations  for 
Girls/'  which  described  the  more  suitable  occupations  in  Glasgow 
and  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  price  of  yd.  a  dozen  it  found  a 
ready  circulation  through  the  schools  of  that  district.  Some 
years  later,  a  similar  pamphlet  for  girls  was  published  for  the 
Edinburgh  district  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Council. 

General  Scottish  Inquiry,  1906-7,  and  Support  from  Scottish 
Education  Department. — With  the  assistance  of  voluntary 
workers,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  conducted  a  general  inquiry  in 
Scotland  on  the  openings  for  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and 
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young  women,  and  the  training  required,  and  she  was  able  to 
accompany  the  Inquiry  Schedule  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
written  by  Sir  John  Struthers,  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  which  proved  of  inestimable  assistance  in  commending 
the  inquiry  to  employers.  In  Glasgow  the  inquiry  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  B.A.,  in  Edinburgh  by  Miss  Chrystal 
Macmillan,  M.A.,  in  Dundee  by  Lady  Carlaw  Martin,  in  Aberdeen 
by  Miss  Elliot  Clark;  and  in  typical  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  carried  on  the  inquiry  by  means 
of  correspondence. 

"  Handbook  of  Employments." — The  filled-in  Inquiry  Schedules 
from  all  these  Scottish  districts  were  returned  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon,  and  the  results  were  carefully  compared  and  compiled 
by  her,  and  published  in  February  1908,  in  her  Handbook  of 
Employments  for  Boys  and  Girls.  The  work  was  subdivided  into 
three  parts : 

Part  i.     Industrial   Occupations   with   Short   Periods   of 
Training  ; 

Part  2.    Apprenticeship  Trades  and  Occupations  requiring 
Long  Periods  of  Training  ; 

Part  3.     Professional  Callings. 

The  Introductory  Chapter  included  the  scheme  for  the  organisation 
of  Educational  Information  and  Employment  Bureaux  under 
Education  Authorities.  The  Inquiry  Schedules  were  also  sent 
to  many  voluntary  workers  in  England,  and  a  request  that  local 
inquiries  might  be  undertaken  on  similar  lines. 

Considerable  expenses  were  entailed  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  in  Scotland,  and  the  constant  correspondence  and  propa- 
ganda work  that  were  carried  on  for  four  years  without  cessation. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow,  of  the  Scotstoun  Shipbuilding  Works,  Greenock, 
generously  offered  to  defray  these  expenses,  expressing  himself 
strongly  of  opinion  that  School  Employment  Bureaux  would 
supply  a  felt  want  in  the  community. 

Inquiry  into  London  Trades  for  Boys  and  Girls. — The  Hand- 
book of  Employments  was  followed  in  1908  by  a  special  publication 
of  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Association 
entitled  Trades  for  London  Boys,  and  in  1909  a  companion 
volume  entitled  Trades  for  London  Girls  was  published  by  the 
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same  Association.  A  volume  on  Professions  for  Girls  by  T.  W. 
Berry  appeared  in  1909 ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  pamphlets 
have  been  published,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation  in  different 
localities. 

All  these  publications  simply  present  a  more  precise  classi- 
fication, enumeration,  and  description  of  groups  of  facts  that 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  for 
educational  purposes.  The  Board  of  Education  has,  through  its 
Inspectorate  and  Reports,  been  for  years  urging  every  Authority 
to  collect  such  information,  and  upon  it  to  construct  their  schemes 
of  commercial  education  and  graded  courses  for  older  pupils 
and  apprentices,  and  very  marked  progress  in  this  respect  has 
been  effected  during  the  last  decade. 

Statutory  Powers  for  Scotland. — Doubt  had  frequently  been 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  of 
England  and  the  School  Boards  of  Scotland  whether  they  were 
legally  entitled  to  spend  any  part  of  the  rates  for  the  proposed 
Educational  Information  and  Employment  Bureaux.  In  the 
case  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Education  Department  removed 
all  hesitation  on  this  point  by  the  Education  (Scotland}  Act,  1908. 
Clause  3,  Subsection  4  of  the  Act  gave  powers  to  the  School 
Board  to  establish  Bureaux  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  boys  and 
girls  in  the  choice  of  suitable  employment  on  leaving  school, 
and  in  their  selection  of  Continuation  Classes  and  other  facilities 
for  educational  advancement. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureaux,  the  Scottish 
School  Boards  that  have  started  work  of  the  kind  have  looked 
to  the  allocation  of  the  District  Education  Fund  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1908,  Section  18,  subs.  10)  for  a  special  grant 
towards  Bureaux  expenses. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  Bureau. — The  Edinburgh  School 
Board  had  for  some  years  been  endeavouring  to  raise  the  attend- 
ance at  their  Continuation  Classes  and  extend  their  usefulness. 
One  of  the  steps  recommended  by  a  very  able  Convener  of  the 
Continuation  Classes  Committee,  Councillor  Leishman,  had  been 
to  commission  Mr.  McNally,  Head  Teacher  of  a  Day  School  under 
the  Board,  to  visit  a  number  of  employers,  and  typical  larger 
and  smaller  works  and  factories,  and  draw  up  a  report  to  the 
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Board  on  the  kind  of  training  required,  and  how  far  the  Continua- 
tion Classes  were  really  supplying  suitable  tuition  to  the  learners 
and  apprentices,  and  courses  of  a  sufficiently  attractive  character 
to  win  the  interest  of  the  young  people. 

While  this  report  was  still  pending,  the  Board,  in  1907,  took 
under  consideration  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Gordon  to  start  an  Educational  Information  and  Employment 
Bureau,  and  also  proposals  made  by  Professor  Lodge  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
who  were  contemplating  a  voluntary  agency  and  wished  to  enter 
upon  some  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  Board.  A  large  and 
very  representative  Conference  was  convened  to  discuss  these 
questions,  and  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  proved  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Board  upon  the  lines 
of  Mrs.  Gordon's  scheme,  while  the  representatives  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Maxwell  of  the  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Home  for  Boys,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  leading 
philanthropic  bodies,  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  Board  should  they  establish  a  Bureau. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland}  Act,  the  School 
Board  of  Edinburgh  started  an  Educational  Information  and 
Employment  Bureau  in  the  School  Board  Offices,  formed  a 
representative  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Bureau,  and  appointed 
Mr.  McNally  as  Organiser  of  the  Continuation  Classes  and  Director 
of  the  Bureau.  The  members  of  the  School  Board  entered  whole- 
heartedly into  the  work.  Some  of  the  members  attended  at  the 
schools  on  the  evenings  when  parents  of  outgoing  scholars  were 
invited  to  come  with  their  boys  and  girls,  and  consult  with  the 
Director  and  the  Head  Teachers ;  other  members  visited  the 
larger  works,  and  when  employers  wished  it,  told  the  workpeople 
about  the  Continuation  Classes  that  would  be  useful  to  them, 
and  the  aims  of  the  new  Bureau  that  had  been  started. 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  improvement  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  session  of  1908-9 : 

"The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Continuation  Classes  during  the  last  two 
years  is  attributed  almost  wholly  to  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the 
leading  employers  in  the  city,  with  whom  Mr.  McNally,  the  Board's  organiser 
of  Continuation  Classes,  has  been,  and  is,  in  close  touch.  During  the  session 
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which  is  almost  ended  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  employers  guaranteed  the  fees 
for  such  of  their  employees  as  attended  the  classes — 903  in  all — and  other  em- 
ployers who  did  not  approve  of  the  guarantee  system  offered  special  rewards." 

At  the  close  of  session  1909-10,  Lord  Pentland's  communica- 
tion read  at  the  opening  of  the  Continuation  Class  Exhibition  of 
work,  referred  to  the  new  life  that  had  been  infused  into  the 
Continuation  Class  movement  in  Scotland  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1908,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  making 
of  By-Laws  for  compulsory  attendance  : 

"  Hitherto  the  business  of  the  school  has  been  too  much  regarded,  especially 
by  multitudes  of  parents,  as  preparing  a  pupil  for  certain  formal  tests  of  attainment 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  but  now  we  must  substitute  for  this  view  the 
view  that  the  all-important  thing  is  the  after-school  life  of  the  pupil ;  and  that 
the  school  education  has  not  been  effective,  even  if  it  has  enabled  a  pupil  to  pass 
an  examination,  unless  it  has,  in  fact,  given  him  the  capacity  for  becoming  an 
intelligent  workman,  a  healthy  citizen,  and  a  good  neighbour.  This  is  the  new 
theory  of  education  for  efficiency — a  theory  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  practical  machinery  of  the  continuation  school,  and  the  Information  and 
Employment  Bureau,  should  effect  a  radical  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes/'  (Scotsman,  April  2,  1910.) 

Altogether,  in  four  years,  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  had 
been  able  to  increase  the  attendance  at  their  Evening  Continuation 
Classes  from  3,722  to  nearly  9,000,  and  in  the  winter  of  1910-11 
to  over  11,000  pupils,  a  signal  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  a 
Local  Education  Authority  when  they  determinedly  invite  and 
court  the  co-operation  of  both  the  employers  and  the  parents 
in  the  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND 

Low  Attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  under  English  Educa- 
tion Authorities. — In  the  larger  Scottish  towns  the  average 
attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  is  about  20  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  attendance  at  the  day 
schools.  In  a  few  English  towns  the  attendance  is  as  high,  but 
the  average  attendance  is  very  much  less.  In  Leicester,  for 
example,  in  1909,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  public 
elementary  schools  was  39,000,  and  the  number  attending  the 
continuation  classes  at  evening  schools  was  only  872,  or  little 
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more  than  2  per  cent.  Even  adding  the  attendance  of  older 
pupils  at  the  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  Leicester,  only  about 
3,000  of  the  young  population  were  accounted  for.  The  ratio  seldom 
rises  above  10  to  12  per  cent,  in  England. 

The  general  need  of  increased  attendance  and  the  controlling 
power  that  would  accrue  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
if  they  established  Juvenile  Employment  Bureaux,  was  put 
prominently  before  the  public  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  at  meetings 
held  in  Manchester,  Oldham,  Liverpool,  York,  Leeds,  Hull, 
Leicester,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  Lincoln,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight), 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Worcester,  and  other  centres.  The  Education 
Authorities  were  also  made  familiar  with  the  proposals  through 
the  Inspectorate  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  a  number  of 
interested  supporters  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers. 
But  everywhere  the  complaint  was  lack  of  funds. 

Bureaux  commenced  under  Education  Committees  of  Notting- 
ham, Wigan,  and  Liverpool ;  Voluntary  Committees  at  Hull, 
Sheffield,  etc. ;  Support  from  Employers. — The  Local  Education 
Authorities  of  Nottingham  and  Wigan  were  the  first  to  start 
Bureaux  ;  Liverpool  followed,  and  in  other  places  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Authorities,  such  as  Mr.  William  Stephenson  at 
Hull,  organised  voluntary  committees  to  work  along  with  the  Head 
Teachers  in  the  required  direction.  The  Head  Teachers  themselves 
organised  representative  voluntary  committees — for  example 
at  Sheffield ;  and  some  of  the  more  influential  firms  of  em- 
ployers took  special  steps  to  carry  out  the  work  for  their  own 
employees. 

Education  Authorities'  Lack  of  necessary  Funds. — The  difficulty 
was  that  in  England  the  movement  was  not  tangibly  supported 
by  legislation,  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  would  not  face 
any  extra  charge  on  the  rates.  They  were  being  weighted  with 
new  Governmental  demands  for  outlays  in  connection  with  care 
of  epileptics,  care  of  feeble-minded  children,  the  medical  inspection 
and  feeding  of  school-children,  etc.,  etc.,  without  receiving  any 
special  Imperial  Grant  in  aid ;  and  in  many  localities  there  was 
grave  risk  of  the  Authorities  economising  in  teaching  power  in 
order  to  have  more  money  at  disposal  for  these  measures. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Head  Teachers  of  England  and 
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Wales  held  in  Leeds  in  1910,  Mr.  Marshall  Jackman,  President  of 
the  National  Union  o.f  Teachers,  voiced  a  universal  feeling  among 
educationists  and  Education  Committees,  when  he  said, 

"  During  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  Local  Authorities  have  had  imposed 
on  them  additional  responsibilities  and  services,  and  it  is  only  just  that,  as 
education  is  a  national  service,  it  should  be  paid  for  largely  out  of  national 
resources." 

Activity  of  London  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Committees. — The  London  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employ- 
ment Committees  were,  during  the  years  1906-9,  rapidly  develop- 
ing their  system  of  voluntary  work.  The  number  of  these  Com- 
mittees in  1909  in  London,  including  the  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  had  increased  to  eighteen,  and 
Apprenticeship  Committees  had  started  in  one  or  two  provincial 
centres  upon  the  same  lines — for  example,  under  the  Victoria 
Settlement  in  Liverpool. 

The  London  County  Council  in  1907  and  1908  had  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  Gordon's  Scheme  of  School  Employment  Bureaux  under 
discussion  ;  but  on  calculating  the  probable  cost  they  concluded 
that  it  would  involve  them  in  too  great  expense.  Every  facility 
was,  however,  accorded  by  the  London  County  Council  to  the 
Apprenticeship  Committees,  to  derive  information  from  the 
teachers  about  the  capacities  of  boys  and  girls,  and  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  children  and  parents  as  to  the  advisability  of 
placing  them  in  trades. 

With  the  widened  sphere  of  action  that  was  thus  opened 
to  the  Apprenticeship  Committees,  they  began  to  find  it  desirable 
to  extend  their  operations  beyond  the  skilled  trades,  and  to 
include  any  regular  unskilled  employment  leading  to  a  livelihood. 

Professor  Sadler's  "  Continuation  Schools  in  England  and 
Elsewhere." — Pamphlets  on  Boy  Labour  and  kindred  subjects 
were  published  and  circulated  by  these  Committees,  and  many 
articles  by  experts  in  social  reform  work  were  contributed  to 
the  current  magazines  and  journals.  A  book  that,  on  its  appear- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  immediately  attracted  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  was  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler's  Continua- 
tion Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere.  It  was  a  powerful  plea 
for  higher  utility  of  the  continuation  classes  and  the  retaining 
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of  the  unskilled  worker  as  well  as  the  apprentice  under  the  school 
influences. 

Report  of  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
1909. — In  May  1909  a  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  was  published  on  "Attendance, 
Compulsory  or  Otherwise,  at  Continuation  Schools."  And  the 
conclusion  drawn  was  that — "  a  purely  voluntary  system  would 
in  any  case  fail  to  secure  the  continued  education  of  the  whole, 
or  indeed  of  the  greater  proportion,  of  the  younger  population 
throughout  the  years  of  adolescence/' 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS 

Special  Investigation  on  Boy  Labour  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson. — 
Public  opinion  could  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  so  many  groups  of  cultured  men  and  women,  free 
from  any  possible  taint  of  self-interest,  and  directed  towards  the 
foundations  of  character  among  the  working  population  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  through  the 
special  investigations  which  were  initiated,  as  well  as  the  expert 
evidence  taken,  a  fund  of  valuable  information  was  amassed. 
Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  was  the  special  investigator  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  aspects  of  "  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain 
other  typical  towns,"  and  the  Commission  were  strongly  influenced 
by  his  report  and  by  the  cumulative  evidence  of  Professor 
Sadler,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  Reginald  Bray,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney, 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick. 

Approval  of  his  Suggestions. — The  Report  of  the  Majority 
of  the  Commission  was  published  in  1909,  and  thus  presented 
their  views  of  possible  lines  of  reform  under  the  heading  of 
"  Education "  (Pt.  IX.,  p.  630). 

"  We,  therefore,  regard  with  favour  the  proposals  of  our  special  investigator 
Mr.  Cyril  Jackson : 

"  (i)  That  boys  should  be  kept  at  school  until  the  age  of  15. 
11  (2)  That  exemption  below  this  age  should  be  granted  only  for  boys 
leaving  to  learn  a  skilled  trade. 

11  (3)  That  there  should  be  school  supervision  till  16,  and  replacement 
in  school  of  boys  not  properly  employed," 
III— 12 
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Recommendation  of  National  System  of  Labour  Exchanges. — 
Again,  under  the  heading  "  Labour  Exchanges  "  (Pt.  IX.,  p.  630)  : 

"In  the  forefront  of  our  proposals  we  place  labour  exchanges.  We  propose 
their  establishment  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
look  to  them  to  achieve  two  distinct  objects: 

"  (i)  An  increase  in  the  mobility  of  labour.  .  .  . 

"  (2)  The  collection  and  distribution  of  information.  .  .  .  Associated 
with  the  labour  exchange  there  should  be,  in  connection  with  every  public 
elementary  school,  an  intelligence  bureau  which  would  advise  parents  and 
teachers  as  to  the  branches  of  employment  likely  to  give  the  best  opening 
for  children  leaving  school.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  divert  boys  from  the 
'  blind-alley  occupations '  which  so  many  enter  at  present,  into  occupations 
which  will  lead  to  permanent  employment. 

"  If  this  be  accomplished,  we  hope  to  cut  off  at  its  source  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  supplies  of  casual  labour/' 

In  this  recommendation  the  work  to  be  deputed  to  an  intelli- 
gence bureau  was  clearly  intended  to  cover  all  openings,  unskilled 
and  skilled,  mercantile  and  professional,  and  to  deal  with  every 
child  individually.  It  thus  coincided  with  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's 
proposal  for-  School  Information  Bureaux,  which  she  had  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Commission  in  writing  and 
orally,  and  which  had  been  published  in  her  Handbook  of  Employ- 
ments. 

But  in  associating  the  Information  Bureau  with  the  Labour 
Exchange  in  place  of  the  Education  Authority  (presumably  for 
purposes  of  administration),  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
of  the  Commission  departed  from  one  of  the  chief  administrative 
features  in  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's  scheme — namely,  that  so  long 
as  the  actual  age  immaturity  of  the  wage-earner  made  it  desirable 
for  him  to  be  retained  under  Continuation  School  influences,  he 
could  not  be  regarded  as  an  independent  unit  in  the  labour 
market,  and  the  only  suitable  public  authority  to  act  in  his 
interests  was  the  Local  Education  Authority  through  the  Advisory 
Committee  it  should  form,  as  any  other  arrangement  would 
create  duplication  of  Authorities. 

Letter  to  the  Press  and  its  Signatories,  December  1908. — In 
December  1908  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Boy  Labour  and 
Unemployment  was  circulated  in  all  the  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  important  in  so  far  as  the  signa- 
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tories  to  the  letter  included  the  names  of  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Bray,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick,  whose 
evidence  had  been  in  the  main  supported  by  the  Majority  of 
the  Commission,  Canon  Barnett,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella,  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  also  leading 
representatives  of  the  London  County  Council,  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship and  Skilled  Employment  Committees,  etc. 
The  letter  urged  : 

"  (i)  Compulsory  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  up  to  the  age  of  17 ; 
(2)  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age,  together  with  the  abolition  of  the 
half-time  system  ;  (3)  The  development  of  a  national  system  of  children's 
employment  committees  on  a  wider  basis  than  now  exists,  working  in  associa- 
tion with  the  labour  exchanges  and  in  close  connection  with  the  elementary 
schools  of  each  district,  whose  functions  shall  be  to  assist  the  children  leaving  the 
schools  to  secure  employment  so  far  as  possible  suited  to  their  capacities  and  of 
a  permanent  character  ;  (4)  the  prohibition  of  street-selling  by  all  children  under 
seventeen  years  of  age." 

In  further  elucidating  these  suggestions,  the  letter  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  We  think  that  much  real  good  can  be  done  by  development  of  the 
existing  organisations  dealing  with  the  employment  of  children  arid  their  closer 
co-operation  with  the  labour  exchanges  on  the  one  hand  and  the  schools 
on  the  other." 

From  the  context  the  term  "  existing  organisations "  in  the 
letter  could  only  have  applied  to  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled 
Employment  Committees  and  similar  voluntary  Committees ;  and 
it  was  apparently  the  intention  of  the  signatories  to  nationalise 
these  in  some  way,  but  to  keep  them  as  a  separate  system  inde- 
pendent alike  of  the  schools  and  of  the  labour  exchanges,  but 
co-operating  with  both. 

A  month  or  two  later  some  of  the  signatories  took  part  in  a 
deputation  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  the  subject. 

From  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's  point  of  view  this  boded  a  possible 
triplication  in  the  influences  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
immature  workers  :  (i)  in  the  Continuation  Classes  they  had  to 
come  under  the  Education  Authorities]  (2)  for  advice  and  employ- 
ment they  were  to  be  asked  to  go  to  another  national  system]  and 
(3)  this  system  was  to  work  in  close  association  with  the 
Exchanges  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Being  granted  an  interview  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  pleaded  that,  under  the  Bill  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament,  the  claim  of  the  Education  Authority  to  be  the 
chief  factor  in  Advisory  and  Supervisory  work  for  juveniles 
should  be  clearly  upheld,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  Juvenile 
Bureaux  under  the  Education  Authorities  with  the  Adult  Labour 
Exchanges  should  be  of  the  nature  of  free  communication  between 
officials  in  respect  of  the  actual  openings  for  employment  and  the 
local  conditions  ;  and  in  such  ordinary  affairs  of  public  economy 
as  the  supplying  of  the  Juvenile  Bureaux  with  the  labour  and 
employment  statistics  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  records  of  the  juvenile  workers 
to  the  Adult  Exchanges  as  the  individuals  passed  from  the 
juvenile  to  the  adult  stage. 

THE  LABOUR  EXCHANGES  ACT,  1909 

Provisions  as  relating  to  Juvenile  Work. — The  Labour  Ex- 
changes Act  was  passed  in  the  summer  session  of  1909,  but  it 
made  no  statement  as  to  the  treatment  of  Juvenile  Employment. 
The  Act  gave  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  national  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  without  specifying  that  any 
part  of  the  fund  was  to  be  set  aside  for  Juvenile  Employment 
work,  or  making  any  conditions  respecting  the  administration 
of  Juvenile  Employment.  The  Education  Authorities  being 
without  any  national  grant  for  Juvenile  Employment  work, 
naturally  regarded  the  Act  as  a  check  upon  their  taking  the 
initiative  in  such  work. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  explaining  the  Act  as 
it  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  had  spoken  as  if, 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  Act,  the  interests  of  education  would 
be  carefully  safeguarded  for  Juveniles  : 

"If  we  co-ordinate  these  exchanges  with  the  education  machinery,  and 
pass  that  information  on  to  education  committees  interested  in  finding  work 
for  young  persons  leaving  school,  we  should  be  able  to  guide  those  young  persons 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  assurance  to  permanent  employment 
than  we  can  in  the  present  haphazard  and  unorganised  state  of  our  industrial 
life.  I  certainly  should  propose  to  co-operate  with  the  educational  authorities. 
I  would  like  to  say  it  is  very  necessary,  in  dealing  with  young  people,  that  edu- 
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cational  interests  should  predominate  over  any  commercial  interests.  We  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  placing  upon  the  Labour  Exchanges  the  prime  work  of 
placing  young  people  in  employment.  That  must  be  regarded  much  more  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  than  from  the  purely  industrial  point  of  view." 
(June  16,  1909.) 

Want  of  Uniformity. — But  even  in  this  Parliamentary  speech 
it  was  clear  there  was  to  be  no  uniformity  aimed  at  under  the 
Act,  as  Mr.  Churchill  said  : 

"  In  some  cases  we  may  set  up  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Exchanges 
special  advisory  committees  for  juveniles ;  in  other  cases  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  may  be  co-opted  on  the  local  educational  bureaux  which  are 
being  started  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Scotland.  In  that 
way  there  will  be  an  increase  in  co-ordination  between  the  educational  system 
of  the  country  and  the  larger  field  of  labour.11 

Delay  in  Formation  of  Advisory  Committees. — Within  a 
few  months  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  when  Labour  Exchanges 
for  Adults  were  being  begun  in  one  town  after  another,  a  Juvenile 
Exchange  alongside  the  adult  was  simultaneously  started  in 
most  of  the  towns,  and  officials  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Juvenile  Department,  just  as  of 
the  Adult  Department.  The  formation  of  Advisory  Committees 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  advise  the  boys  and  girls 
was  apparently  delayed,  pending  the  result  of  negotiations  going 
on  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
These  were  published  in  the  middle  of  February  1910,  under 
the  title- 

"  Special  Rules  with  regard  to  the  Registration  of  Juvenile 
Applicants  in  England  and  Wales.1' — Under  the  "  Rules  "  an 
Education  Authority  might  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  conduct 
of  a  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau,  and  send  it  for  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Trade.  But  even  if 
approved,  there  was  no  provision  for  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  Labour  Exchanges  to  be  allocated  to  the  Education 
Authority  undertaking  the  work  for  Juveniles.  Moreover, 
Rule  VI.  (2)  reserved  for  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  at  the 
Labour  Exchanges  all  the  "  registration  of  vacancies  for  juvenile 
workers  notified  by  employers." 

Rule  VI.  (i)  drew  the  attention  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
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both  those  for  Higher  and  for  Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales,  that  as  yet  they  had  no  statutory  powers  sanctioning 
them  to  establish  Bureaux ;  and  Rule  VI.  (2)  made  it  appear 
doubtful  whether  the  teachers  in  their  service  had  any  right 
to  carry  on  Exchange  work  between  scholars  and  employers,  as 
they  had  been  doing  in  many  places  quite  voluntarily.  This 
aroused  the  Education  Authorities,  and  the  Associations  of  Head 
Teachers  and  Teachers  throughout  England  and  Wales,  to  a 
sense  of  the  grave  issues  that  hung  in  the  balance  for  the  influence 
of  education. 

The  effect  of  the  "Special  Rules "  was  to  give  the  Education 
Authorities  a  choice  of  two  alternatives  :  (i)  to  establish  a  Bureau 
of  their  own  and  constitute  themselves  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  give  advice  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but  having  no  manner  of 
authority  over  the  Labour  Exchange  official  who  was  to  com- 
municate with  the  employers  and  place  the  boys  and  girls  in 
vacancies  ;  or  (2)  to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  Labour  Exchange 
to  call  together  a  Committee,  to  which  the  Education  Authority 
could  send  a  few  representatives.  This  Committee  would  give 
advice  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
take  any  responsibility  for  its  work. 

The  Committee  was  also  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  public, 
as  it  was  non-elective.  Hence  the  Committee  was  little  more 
than  an  aggrandised  Voluntary  Committee  which  could  be  made 
and  unmade  at  the  bidding  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  certainly 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  constitutional  practice  of  our 
country,  that  a  non-elective  body  should  be  entrusted  with  work 
of  high  public  importance  and  fraught  with  serious  consequences 
to  the  nation  ! 

Dissatisfaction. — Murmurs  arose  from  various  sides.  This 
kind  of  Committee  did  not  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  a 
number  of  those  who  had  been  signatories  to  the  letter  on  "  Boy 
Labour  and  Unemployment/'  and  they  now  pressed  for  the 
unquestioned  predominance  of  the  influence  of  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  in  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committees. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  the  Special  Rules, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  delivered  addresses  in  Leicester  and  other 
English  centres,  and  on  May  19,  speaking  at  the  Annual  Confer- 
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ence  of  Head  Teachers  of  England  and  Wales  held  in  Leeds,  she 
advised  that  in  the  first  instance  a  Bill  should  be  asked  to  give 
whatever  statutory  powers  were  requisite  to  the  Education 
Authorities.  A  Resolution  requesting  such  a  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  Association  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  Gordon  applied  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  deputation  to  be  received 
from  several  nationally  organised  bodies  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  the  Education  Authorities  to  have  a  majority  on  any  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  Juvenile  Employment  work,  and  to  make 
request  for  a  special  grant  to  Education  Authorities  to  assist 
them  in  maintaining  Juvenile  Employment  work. 

On  June  3,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  ot 
Education  Committees  held  in  London,  a  Resolution  was  moved 
by  Sir  George  White,  M.P.,  and  passed  to  the  effect  that— 

"  The  Local  Education  Authorities  should  maintain  the  paramount  influence 
in  the  guidance  and  direction  of  children  leaving  school  for  the  labour  market, 
and  that  the  Education  Authorities  be  urged  to  establish  Advisory  or  After-care 
Committees,  also  to  formulate  schemes  as  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  to  act  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  Labour  Exchanges.  .  .  ." 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  this 
body  and  also  from  the  London  County  Council. 

Deputations  to  Ministers. — Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  organised  a  deputation  in 
support  of  the  paramount  influence  of  the  Education  Authorities, 
and  this  deputation,  together  with  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's,  was 
received  on  June  30  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(Mr.  Runciman),  and  some  days  later  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton).  The  deputation  repre- 
sented Local  Education  Authorities,  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
National  Education  Association,  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers,  National  Association  of  Head  Teachers,  Northern 
Counties'  Education  League,  Half-time  Council,  Committee  on 
Wage-earning  Children,  Women's  Local  Government  Society, 
and  some  employers  of  labour. 

Mr.  Runciman,  in  his  reply  to  this  deputation,  said  that  his 
Board  had  been  considering  the  question  of  any  legal  disability 
of  the  Education  Authorities,  and  had  drafted  a  Bill  to  provide 
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that  Local  Education  Authorities  should  have  "the  power  to 
make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  information, 
advice,  and  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employ- 
ment to  be  followed  by  them  after  leaving  school." 

On  the  financial  question,  Mr.  Runciman  referred  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Nottingham  Bureau,  and  said  he  believed  the  Advisory 
work  could  be  carried  on  at  far  less  cost  through  the  Education 
Authorities  than  by  any  other  way.  He  quite  recognised  the 
burdens  thrown  on  the  Education  Authorities,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  larger  grants  would  have  to  be  made  to  them. 


THE  EDUCATION  (CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT)  ACT,  1910 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment') 
Bill,  and,  as  a  non-contentious  measure,  the  Bill  passed  rapidly 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  end  of  July  1910,  but  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords  postponed  until  the  autumn  session.  On 
November  28,  the  day  of  dissolution  of  the  one-year  Parliament 
of  1910,  this  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  became  law. 
Thus  the  Education  Authorities  of  England  and  Wales  were 
accorded  the  same  statutory  powers  as  had  been  granted  to  the 
School  Boards  of  Scotland  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1908. 

Throughout  this  controversy  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes had  been  steadily  continued;  and  a  number  of  the 
Education  Committees,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  financial 
support,  had  agreed  to  nominate  some  of  their  members  to  serve 
on  the  Advisory  Committees  under  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Exchanges.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  the 
formation  of  School  Employment  Bureaux,  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  lack  of  uniformity.  In  Scotland,  the  model  scheme 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  was  adopted  with  local  modi- 
fications in  Edinburgh,  Dumfries,  Inverness,  Kirkcaldy,  Perth, 
Oban,  Stirling,  Shettleston,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Aberdeen; 
and  suitable  arrangements  have  been  made,  or  are  being  made 
for  co-operation  with  the  Labour  Exchanges.  In  England,  it 
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may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  work  of  guiding  juveniles 
to  suitable  employment  is  already  being  done  or  is  to  be  begun  by 
Committees  in  direct  connection  with  the  Education  Authorities 
in  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Sheffield,  Brighton,  Bolton,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Oldham,  Newcastle,  Finchley,  etc.  In  several  places 
voluntary  committees  have  transferred  their  work  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committees  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  but,  owing  to  the 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Authorities  to  consent, 
the  number  of  Committees  actually  formed  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  said  to  be  still  below  twenty  :  they  include  Committees 
in  London,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Glasgow, 
and  Norwich. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGES  AND  THE  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1911,  a  Memorandum  was  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Education  "  with  regard  to 
Co-operation  between  Labour  Exchanges  and  Local  Education 
Authorities  exercising  their  Powers  under  the  Education  (Choice 
of  Employment)  Act,  1910."  The  Edinburgh  School  Board  have 
agreed  with  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  lines  of  co-operation 
to  be  adopted  in  their  case,  and  the  only  modification  of  the 
Bureau  Scheme  hitherto  followed  in  Edinburgh  is  that  the  keeping 
of  the  Registers  (i)  of  scholars  and  ex-scholars  seeking  employ- 
ment, (2)  of  vacancies  notified  by  employers,  will  be  entrusted 
to  an  official  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Juvenile 
Employment  Bureau  in  the  School  Board  Offices,  and  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  furnishings  and  upkeep  of  the  room 
occupied  by  this  official,  although  in  the  School  Board  Offices, 
will  be  charged  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  it  is  understood  that 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  will  confer  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
official  as  to  the  vacancies,  before  that  official  takes  any  steps 
to  place  the  boy  or  girl  in  employment. 

A  similar  arrangement  for  co-operation  will  probably  be  made 
by  many  of  the  English  Local  Authorities,  and  a  scheme  for  an 
Education  Authority  Bureau  on  this  model  would  accordingly 
comprise  : 
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(a)  Location  of  the  Bureau  in  Education  Authority  Offices. 

(6)  Appointment  of  a  Director  of  Bureau  by  the  Educa- 
tion Authority  (with  duties  as  stated  above,  p.  169). 

(c)  Request  for  a  Labour  Exchange  Official  to  be  supplied 
to  the  Bureau  for  the  work  of  Registration. 

(cT)  Estimate  of  annual  expenses  of  working. 

(0)  Application  for  part  of  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  grant  from  the  national  exchequer. 
It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  stated  that  Germany 
carries  on  work  of  an  advisory  and  supervisory  character  on 
national  lines,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  occasional  schools 
and  philanthropic  associations  there,  as  elsewhere,  have  done 
work  in  this  direction — more  especially  orphanages.  Munich 
may  be  regarded  as  possessing  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
educational  systems  in  Germany,  and  its  Continuation  Class 
system  as  organised  by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  been  a  model 
visited  from  all  over  the  world.  There  an  arrangement  exists 
whereby  a  committee  of  employers  for  their  own  convenience 
apply  to  the  schools  when  they  have  need  of  employees,  and  the 
schools  notify  to  this  committee  the  pupils  that  might  be  suitable. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  IRELAND 

In  Ireland  the  situation  differs  from  that  presented  in  England 
and  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  as  there  are  no  publicly-elected 
Education  Authorities ;  locally,  the  schools  have  a  patron  or 
body  of  patrons,  and  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  Her  Excellency  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  President  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  was  able  in  her  position  of  Vice-reine  in  Ireland,  to 
bring  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon's  scheme  of  School  Information  and 
Employment  Bureaux  before  the  chief  meetings  of  National 
Associations  of  Teachers,  and  to  disseminate  literature  regarding  it. 

After  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  passed,  Her  Excellency  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  conferred  with  Mr.  Askwith,  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Labour  Department)  on  his  visit 
to  Ireland,  and  with  Major  Fuge,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Labour  Exchanges  in  Ireland.  As  finally  arranged,  and  placed 
before  the  public  in  an  address  by  Major  Fuge,  Local  Advisory 
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Committees  for  Juvenile  work  are  to  be  formed  ;  the  actual 
constitution  of  such  Committees  will  be  held  elastic  and  may 
vary  according  to  local  conditions,  but  special  care  will  be  taken 
to  have  adequate  representation  from  (i)  The  Clergy,  (2)  Educa- 
tional Authorities,  including  Inspectors  and  Managers  of  Schools, 
also  Teachers,  (3)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Trades  Councils, 
(4)  Technical  Education  Committees,  (5)  Local  elected  interests, 
(6)  Persons  who  from  training  and  experience  have  special 
knowledge  of  children,  (7)  Such  societies  as  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
and  a  corresponding  Protestant  organisation. 

Major  Fuge  states  that  in  every  locality  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  to  provide  clerical  assistance  for  the  Committee,  also  accommo- 
dation for  them  at  the  Exchange,  and  to  undertake  the  necessary 
expense  inseparable  from  the  work  ;  and  to  conduct  the  work 
through  the  Committee  so  as  in  all  ways  to  ensure  to  the  child  the 
maintenance  of  the  educational  influence  in  its  early  years,  while 
rendering  every  possible  assistance  in  entering  upon  his  or  her 
industrial  career. 

INTEREST  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Not  only  in  our  own  Over-sea  Dominions,  but  also  in  the 
United  States  and  in  several  Continental  countries,  considerable 
interest  is  being  displayed  in  this  movement  for  the  formation 
of  school  agencies,  and  their  connection  with  the  Continuation 
School  system  for  adolescents.  Mr.  David  Snedden,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  visited 
Scotland  in  1909,  and  on  his  return  arranged  for  a  large  Interstate 
Conference  to  be  held  in  November  1910,  in  Boston,  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  Vocational  Guidance  for  boys  and  girls.  A  Committee 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  scheme  for  the 
Boston  Public  Schools,  and  organisation  is  making  rapid  progress 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Louis  P.  Nash  as  Executive  Secretary. 

In  Vienna,  during  the  winter  of  1910-11,  several  meetings 
were  held  ;  in  the  first  instance  these  were  promoted  by  Frau 
Marianne  Hainisch,  a  Vice-President  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women.  The  Ministry  of  Education  for  Austria  have  shown 
an  active  interest,  and  are  developing  a  plan  of  work  founded 
upon  the  Scottish  system.  In  Sweden,  a  beginning  has  already 
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been  made  in  Stockholm,  and  further  efforts  for  development 
are  in  progress. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  LAW 

By  J.  EDWARD  GRAHAM,  K.C.,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 

BY  the  common  law  of  England  any  one  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  is  a  child,  or,  rather,  an  "  infant/'  In  Scotland  a  girl  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  a  boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  passes  from 
the  absolute  incapacity  of  childhood  to  the  condition  of  minority 
until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But  in  the  statutes  regu- 
lating the  education,  employment,  or  protection  of  children,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  child  "  is  always  specially  defined. 

The  protection  and  education  of  children  by  statutory  enact- 
ment is  a  modern  idea,  and  only  began  about  the  middle  of  last 
century. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  what  the  law  has  done  for 
children  under  the  following  heads  : — 
I.  In  Relation  to  Employment. 
II.  In  Relation  to  Protection. 

III.  In  Relation  to  Education. 

I.  IN  RELATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

(i)  Under  the  Education  Acts. — (a)  In  England. — The  ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  1876  (s.  5),  provides  that  a  child  shall 
not  be  employed  who  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  who,  if  ten  or 
upwards,  has  not  obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  or  of  previous  due  attendance  at  school, 
unless  such  child  is  attending  school  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Acts  or  of  any  by-law  of  the  local  educa- 
tional authority.  This  provision  does  not  apply  if  either  there 
is  no  school  within  two  miles,  or  if  the  employment  is  at  a  time 
when  the  school  is  not  open.  But  this  enactment  is  of  little 
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importance,  in  consequence  of  the  power  given  to  the  local  edu- 
cational authority  in  s.  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sykes,  in  their  excellent  work  on  the  "  Law 
of  Public  Education  "  (1904,  p.  385),  have  the  following  note 
on  this  section  : 

"  There  is  no  later  enactment  expressly  substituting  any  higher  age  for  ten 
in  this  section.  This  lower  limit  of  age  has,  however,  been  indirectly  raised,  and 
the  importance  of  this  section  considerably  modified  as  the  result  of  the  provisions 
of  later  Acts  respecting  by-laws  made  under  section  74  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  1870.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  (i)  by-laws  made  under  that 
section,  as  amended  by  later  enactments,  are  now  in  force  in  every  district ; 
(2)  wherever  by-laws  provided  for  total  or  partial  exemption  of  children  over 
ten  years  of  age,  that  age  has  been  raised  to  eleven  by  the  Elementary  Education 
(School  Attendance)  Act,  1893,  and  again  to  twelve  (subject  to  certain  exceptions 
which  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture),  by 
'  Robson's  Act '  (i.e.  the  Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act,  1893, 
Amendment  Act,  1899)  ;  (3)  by-laws  now  extend  very  generally  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  ;  (4)  by-laws  regulate  the  conditions  under  which  exemption  from 
school  attendance  can  be  claimed,  or  employment  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  all 
children  within  their  scope.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  now  seldom  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  1876,  except  in  cases  of 
the  illegal  employment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  in 
districts  in  which  the  by-laws  do  not  extend  to  the  latter  age." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
1900  to  1901  says  : 

"  The  law  of  school  attendance  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

"  (i)  If  the  by-laws  contain  a  special  provision  to  this  effect,  children  may 
be  employed  in  agriculture  at  the  age  of  eleven,  provided  that  they  attend  school 
250  times  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen. 

"  (2)  With  this  exception,  no  child  who  is  subject  to  the  by-laws  can  obtain 
either  partial  or  total  exemption  under  the  age  of  twelve. 

"  (3)  A  child  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  or  (if  the  by-laws  are  extended) 
between  twelve  and  fourteen,  can  only  obtain  total  or  partial  exemption  on  the 
conditions  presented  by  the  by-laws. 

"  (4)  In  districts  where  the  by-laws  are  still  restricted  to  children  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  a  child  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  can  obtain  total  exemption 
either  on  passing  the  fourth  standard,  or  on  making  350  previous  attendances 
after  five  years  of  age  in  not  more  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five 
years. 

"  (5)  A  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  claim  partial  exemption  on 
making  300  previous  attendances ;  but  in  the  view  of  the  Board  this  exemption 
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can  only  be  claimed  in  cases  where  the  by-laws  themselves  contain  a  provision 
for  partial  exemption." 

(b)  In  Scotland. — Employment  of  children  under  the  Education 
Acts  is  regulated  by  the  Acts  alone,  there  being  no  provision 
for  the  making  of  by-laws  as  in  England.  By  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Acts,  1878  and  1901,  employment  is  divided  into  two 
kinds  :  (i)  "  casual/'  that  is,  employment,  the  lawful  period  of 
which  is  not  regulated  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  (2)  employ- 
ment which  is  so  regulated.  The  provisions  of  these  Acts  are 
somewhat  complicated,  but  the  result  is  as  follows  :  In  the  case 
of  casual  employment  no  child  under  the  age  of  ten  can  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  employment  is  during  hours  when  the  school 
is  not  open,  or  if  there  is  no  school  within  three  miles,  nor  can 
such  child  be  employed  after  9  p.m.  in  summer,  and  7  p.m.  in 
winter.  A  child  between  ten  and  twelve,  and  a  child  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  (unless  he  has  been  exempted  from  school 
attendance)  cannot  be  employed  after  the  said  hours  in  the  said 
seasons.  In  the  case  of  employment  which  is  not  casual,  it  is 
not  lawful  to  employ  a  child  who  is  either  under  twelve,  or  who, 
if  over  twelve,  has  not  been  exempted  by  the  school  board 
from  school  attendance.  A  school  board  may  exempt  from 
the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1878  children 
under  eight  years  of  age  employed  for  "  the  necessary  op- 
erations of  husbandry  and  the  ingathering  of  crops,  or  to  give 
assistance  in  the  fisheries  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  weeks 
in  the  year/'  By  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  a  school 
board  granting  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  make  it  a  condition  that  the 
child  should  attend  a  "  continuation  class "  until  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  if  so  any  one  employing  such  child  at  a  time  when  he 
ought  to  be  at  a  continuation  class,  may  be  prosecuted.  More- 
over, a  school  board  may  make  by-laws  requiring  the  attendance 
at  continuation  classes  of  young  persons  under  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Such  by-laws  may  require  all  those  who  have  young 
persons  in  their  employment,  to  whom  such  by-laws  apply,  to 
notify  the  same  to  the  board,  and  if  any  one  fails  so  to  notify  the 
board,  or  employs  a  young  person  at  a  time  when  his  attendance 
is  required  at  a  continuation  class — 
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"  Or  for  a  number  of  hours  which,  when  added  to  the  time  required  under 
any  such  by-law  to  be  spent  at  a  continuation  class,  causes  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment and  the  time  so  spent,  taken  together,  to  exceed  in  any  day  or  week,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  period  of  employment  permitted  for  such  young  person  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament," 

such  employer  may  be  prosecuted. 

A  school  board  may  also  defray  the  expense  of  "  maintaining, 
or  combining  with  other  bodies  to  maintain,  any  agency  for 
collecting  and  distributing  information  as  to  employments  open 
to  children  on  leaving  school."  It  is  expected  that  this  provision 
will  prove  very  useful.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  children 
on  leaving  school  fail  to  find  suitable  and  regular  employment, 
and  therefore  grow  up  ignorant  of  any  special  trade  or  business. 
In  such  cases  they  probably  waste  some  of  the  best  years  of  their 
life  in  "  street-trading  "  or  in  going  messages,  and  as  they  grow 
older  can  never  be  more  than  ordinary  labourers. 

(c)  In  Ireland. — The  Irish  Education  Act,  1892  (s.  2),  provides 
that— 

"  A  person  shall  not,  except  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  take  into  his  employ- 
ment in  any  place  to  which  this  section  applies,  any  child,  except  for  the  setting 
or  planting  potatoes,  haymaking,  or  harvesting — (i)  who  is  under  the  age  of  eleven, 
or  (ii)  who,  being  of  the  age  of  eleven  years  or  upwards,  and  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age," 

has  not  obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  unless  the  child  is  employed  and  attending  school 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act.  This  section  does  not 
apply  if  there  is  no  school  within  two  miles  or  if  the  employment 
is  during  hours  when  the  school  is  not  open,  or  if  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  efficient  instruction  of  the  child  in  some  other 
way  (s.  5).  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1892  apply  to — 

"  Every  place,  which  either  is  a  municipal  borough,  or  is  a  town  or  township 
under  commissioners,  and  the  council  or  commissioners  of  the  place  shall  be  the 
local  authority  of  the  place  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

A  County  Council  may  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  any 
part  of  their  county,  and — 

11  Where,  as  regards  any  suburb  or  other  area  outside  the  boundaries  of,  but 
immediately  adjoining,  any  municipal  borough  or  any  town  or  township  under 
commissioners,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  consider  that,  having 
III—I3 
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regard  to  the  character  and  local  situation  of  such  suburb  or  area,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  should  apply  to  the  same,  the  Commissioners  may,  after  such  local 
inquiry  as  they  think  fit,  by  order  so  declare  "  (s.  15). 

(2)  Under  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903.* — In  this 
Act  "  child  "  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

"  The  expression  '  street-trading '  includes  the  hawking  of  newspapers, 
matches,  flowers,  and  other  articles,  playing,  singing,  or  performing  for  profit, 
shoe-blacking,  and  any  other  like  occupation  carried  on  in  streets  or  public  places." 

By  section  i  any  local  authority  may  make  by-laws  regulating 
(a)  the  age  below  which  employment  is  illegal,  (6)  the  hours 
between  which  employment  is  illegal,  and  (c)  the  number  of  daily 
and  weekly  hours  beyond  which  employment  is  illegal.  By 
section  2 — 

"  Any  local  authority  may  make  by-laws  with  respect  to  street-trading  by 
persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  may  by  such  by-laws  (a)  prohibit  such 
street-trading,  except  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  age,  sex,  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  by-law,  or  subject  to  the  holding  of  a  licence  to  trade 
to  be  granted  by  the  local  authority,  (b)  regulate  the  conditions  on  which  such 
licences  may  be  granted,  suspended,  and  revoked,  (c)  determine  the  days  and 
hours  during  which,  and  the  places  at  which,  such  street-trading  may  be  carried 
on,  (d)  require  such  street-traders  to  wear  badges,  (e)  regulate  generally  the 
conduct  of  such  street -traders." 

By  section  3  "  a  child  "  (i.e.  under  fourteen)  shall  not  be 
employed  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  though  the  local 
authority  may,  by  by-law,  vary  these  hours,  and  no  child  under 
the  age  of  eleven  shall  be  employed  in  street-trading.  It  will  be 
observed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  prohibition  of  a  child 
under  eleven  being  employed  in  street-trading,  the  Act  merely 
confers  powers  upon  local  authorities,  of  which  they  may  or  may 
not  avail  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  Home  Secretary,  on  July 
16,  1909,  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903, 
and  to  consider  whether  any  and  what  further  legislation,  regulation,  or  restriction 
is  required  in  respect  of  street-trading  and  other  employments  dealt  with  in  that 
Act." 

1  This  Act  applies  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  throughout  this  article 
it  may  be  assumed  that  an  Act  applies  to  the  three  countries,  unless  the  reverse  is 
stated. 
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That  Committee  presented  its  Report  on  April  30,  1910 
(Cd.  5229).  The  legal  effect  of  the  Act,  and  the  state  of  the  law 
under  it  are  well  summarised  by  the  Committee  (p.  6),  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  an  absolute  statutory  prohibition  against  children  engaging  in 
street-trading  under  the  age  of  eleven :  there  is  also  a  statutory  provision  pro- 
hibiting (subject  to  a  power  in  the  local  authority  to  vary  the  hours)  employment 
of  any  kind  after  9  p.m.  or  before  6  a.m.  of  children  under  fourteen  ;  and  section 
2  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  imposes  a  penalty  upon 
the  adult  responsible  for  causing  or  procuring  or  allowing  a  boy  under  fourteen 
or  a  girl  under  sixteen  to  be  in  the  streets  for  the  purposes  of  street-trading 
between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Thus,  for  children  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eleven, 
the  only  statutory  restrictions  against  street  employment  out  of  school  hours 
(save  the  provisions  in  section  3  (3)  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  that 
half-timers  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  other  occupation,  and  the  provisions  in  section  3  (4)  (5)  excluding  injurious 
occupations)  are  prohibitions  of  night  work.  In  the  daytime,  between  6  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.,  a  child  who  has  reached  the  age  of  eleven  is  restrained  from  street-trading 
only  so  far  as  by-laws  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  and  put  into  force  by 
the  local  authority  with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary." 

The  Committee  go  on  to  report  that  even  the  statutory  pro- 
visions are  frequently  not  observed,  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  street-trading  is  still  done  by  children  under  eleven,  and  that 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  Act  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  Com- 
paratively few  local  authorities  have  made  by-laws.  In  England 
and  Wales  50  out  of  74  county  boroughs,  41  out  of  191  smaller 
boroughs  and  smaller  urban  districts,  and  only  i  out  of  62  ad- 
ministrative counties  have  made  by-laws.  In  Scotland  3  out  of 
56  burghs,  and  27  out  of  979  school  boards,  have  done  so.  Out 
of  33  county  councils,  none  have  made  by-laws.  In  Ireland, 
out  of  43  councils  of  urban  districts,  with  a  population  of  over 
5,000,  none  have  made  by-laws  under  sections  I  and  3,  but  5 
have  done  so  under  section  2.  Out  of  33  County  Councils  none 
have  made  by-laws.  Except  in  London  and  in  some  boroughs 
in  England,  therefore,  the  Act  is  of  little  use,  and  in  any  other 
place  any  child  who  is  over  eleven  may  engage  in  street-trading 
between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  more  stringent. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  street-trading  on  the  morals  and 
physique  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  Committee  report  as  follows 
(p.  ii)  : 
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"  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  hearing  a  great  deal  of  evidence  bearing 
on  the  point  from  many  kinds  of  witnesses,  that  the  effect  of  street-trading 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  engage  in  it  is  only  too  frequently  disastrous. 
The  youthful  street-trader  is  exposed  to  many  of  the  worst  of  moral  risks ;  he 
associates  with,  and  acquires  the  habits  of,  the  frequenters  of  the  kerbstone  and 
the  gutter.  If  a  match-seller,  he  is  likely  to  become  a  beggar — if  a  newspaper 
seller,  a  gambler.  The  evidence  before  us  was  extraordinarily  strong  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  betting  prevails  among  the  boy  vendors  of  evening  papers. 
There  was  an  almost  equally  strong  body  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  at  any 
rate  in  crowded  centres  of  population,  street-trading  tends  to  produce  a  dislike 
or  disability  for  more  regular  employment ;  the  child  finds  that  for  a  few  years 
money  is  easily  earned  without  discipline  or  special  skill,  and  the  occupation  is 
one  which  sharpens  the  wits  without  developing  the  intelligence.  It  tends  to 
nothing  permanent,  and  in  no  way  helps  him  to  a  future  career.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  those  who  were  once  street -traders  drift  into 
vagrancy  and  crime.  Chief  constables  testified  that  street-trading  is  the  most 
fruitful  apprenticeship  to  evil  courses.  These  results  are  specially  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  children  who  have  continued  street -trading  after  leaving  school.  Many 
boys  who  trade,  particularly  in  newspaper  selling,  while  still  at  school,  take  up 
regular  employment  of  a  different  kind  when  they  leave  school.  But  much  evidence 
was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  practice  of  street-trading,  even  though  only  carried 
on  in  the  intervals  of  school  attendance,  tends  to  produce  a  restless  disposition, 
and  a  dislike  of  restraint,  which  makes  children  unwilling  to  settle  down  to  any 
regular  employment.  So  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  there  must  be  added  to  the 
above  evils  an  unquestionable  danger  to  morals  in  the  narrower  sense.  The 
evidence  presented  to  us  on  this  point  was  unanimous  and  emphatic.  Again 
and  again  persons  specially  qualified  to  speak  assured  us  that  when  a  girl  took 
up  street-trading  she  almost  invariably  was  taking  a  first  step  towards  a  life  of 
immorality.  The  statement  that  the  temptations  are  great,  and  the  children 
practically  defenceless,  needs  no  amplification.  An  occupation  entailing  such  perils 
is  indisputably  unfit  for  girls.  ...  In  the  case  of  both  boys  and  girls  the  effect 
of  this  occupation  on  future  prospects  cannot  be  anything  but  thoroughly  bad, 
except  possibly  in  casual  and  exceptional  cases.  We  learn  that  many  boys  who 
sell  while  at  school  manage  to  obtain  other  work  upon  becoming  fourteen,  but  for 
those  boys  who  remain  in  the  streets  the  tendency  is  to  develop  into  loafers  and 
'  corner  boys.'  The  period  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  is  a  critical  time  in  a 
boy's  life.  Street-trading  provides  him  with  no  training  :  he  gets  no  discipline, 
he  is  not  occupied  the  whole  of  his  time,  for  a  few  years  he  makes  more  money, 
and  makes  it  more  easily  than  in  an  office  or  a  workshop,  and  he  is  exposed  to 
a  variety  of  entirely  evil  influences." 

The  Committee  conclude  by  recommending  : 

(1)  That  street-trading  by  boys  be  wholly  prohibited  by  statute 
up  to  the  age  of  seventeen. 

(2)  That  street-trading  by  girls  be  similarly  prohibited  up  to 
an  age  not  less  than  eighteen. 
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(3)  That  the  definition   of  street-trading  be  revised  so  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  delivery  of  newspapers  and  other  goods  by 
the  employee  of  a  tradesman  to  regular  customers  is  not  covered 
by  the  term. 

(4)  That  the  functions  of  Local  Education  Authorities  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  administration  of  the  law,  either 
through  school  attendance  officers  or  through  officers  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  giving  of  advice  and 
assistance  to  children  at  or  leaving  school,   in  the  finding  of 
suitable  employments. 

This  report  is  signed  by  seven  members  of  Committee.     The 
remaining  four  members — 

"  While  agreeing  with  much  that  is  said  in  the  Majority  Report,  cannot  support 
the  recommendation  that  street-trading  should  be  immediately  and  universally 
prohibited  in  the  case  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen. " 

Their  reasons  are  : 

"  (i)  The  difficulty  that  in  existing  circumstances  would  be  experienced  in 
many  cases  in  finding  other  employment,  causing  great  hardship  in  some  cases 
and  in  others  leading  to  employment  under  conditions  at  least  as  undesirable 
and  less  subject  to  control,  or  to  the  very  thing  the  proposal  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent— a  life  of  vagrancy  and  crime.  (2)  The  considerable  differences  existing 

(a)  in  the  conditions  under  which  street-trading  is  carried  on  in  different  localities  ; 

(b)  in  the  character  of  different  forms  of  street-trading."  (p.  17.) 

They  recommend  that  further  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
local  authorities  for  regulating  street-trading,  including  power  to 
prohibit  it  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  But  this  recommendation 
of  the  minority  seems  futile  in  view  of  the  fact  that  local 
authorities  have  to  so  large  an  extent  failed  to  exercise  the 
powers  to  make  by-laws  which  they  already  possess.  If  it 
be  the  case,  as  the  majority  report,  that  the  permissive  powers 
of  the  Act  have  been  so  little  used  in  England,  and  not  at  all 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  still  more,  if  the  effect  of  street- 
trading  is  so  disastrous  to  the  character  of  those  who  engage  in 
it,  then  surely  the  majority  are  right  in  recommending  that 
street-trading  below  the  ages  proposed  by  the  Committee  should 
be  prohibited  by  statute,  and  that  a  matter  of  such  importance 
should  not  be  dependent  on  whether  the  local  authority  happen 
to  be  energetic  or  negligent. 
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(3)  Under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904. — 
Various  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  each  of  such  Acts  repealing  the  one  that 
had  gone  before,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  above  Act  of  1904 
has  in  its  turn  been  repealed  and  re-enacted  by  the  Children  Act, 
1908.  As  that  is  an  Act  which  makes  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  it  will  be  dealt  with  under  that  heading.  The 
only  sections  of  the  said  Act  of  1904  which  are  not  repealed 
are  those  which  regulate  the  employment  of  children.  Section  2 
provides  that — 

"  If  any  person  (b)  causes  or  procures  any  child,  being  a  boy  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or  being  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  having  the  cus- 
tody, charge,  or  care  of  any  such  child,  allows  that  child  to  be  in  any  street  or 
in  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  other  than  premises 
licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertainments,  for  the  purpose  of  singing, 
playing  or  performing,  or  being  exhibited  for  profit,  or  offering  anything  for 
sale,  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  or  (c)  causes  or  procures  any  child  under  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  or,  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  such  child,  allows 
that  child  to  be  at  any  time  in  any  street,  or  in  any  premises  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public 
entertainments,  or  in  any  circus  or  other  place  of  public  amusement  to  which  the 
public  are  admitted  by  payment,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing  or  performing, 
or  being  exhibited  for  profit,  or  offering  anything  for  sale,  or  (d)  causes  or  procures 
any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or,  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care 
of  any  such  child,  allows  that  child  to  be  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  as  an  acrobat,  contortionist  or  circus  performer,  or  of  being  trained  for 
any  exhibition  or  performance  which  in  its  nature  is  dangerous," 

that  person  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.     But  these 
provisions  do  not  apply — 

"  In  the  case  of  any  occasional  sale  or  entertainment  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  are  wholly  applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  school  or  to  any  charitable  object, 
if  such  sale  or  entertainment  is  held  elsewhere  than  in  premises  which  are  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  but  not  licensed  according  to  law  for 
public  entertainments,  or  if,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  entertainment  held  in  any 
such  premises  as  aforesaid,  a  special  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
has  been  granted  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  two  justices  of  the  peace." 

Section  3  provides  that  a  petty  sessional  court,  or  in  Scotland, 
the  school  board,  may,  notwithstanding  this  Act  or  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children  Act,  1903,  or  any  by-laws  made  thereunder,  grant 
a  licence  for  such  hours  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  they 
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may  think  fit,  for  any  child  exceeding  ten  years  of  age,  (a)  to  take 
part  in  any  entertainments  in  premises  licensed  for  public  enter- 
tainments, or  in  any  circus  or  other  place  of  public  amusement  as 
aforesaid,  or  (b)  to  be  trained  as  aforesaid,  or  (c)  for  both  purposes, 
if  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  child  and  that  proper  provision  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  health  and  kind  treatment  of  the  child. 

(4)  Under  the  Dangerous  Performances  Acts,  1879  and  1897.— 
By  the  Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Act,  1879,  it  is  provided 
that- 

Any  person  causing  a  child  under  fourteen  to  take  part  in 
any  public  exhibition  or  performance  whereby  the  "  life  or  limbs 
of  such  child  shall  be  endangered/'  and  the  parent  or  guardian, 
or  any  person  aiding  or  abetting  the  same,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  where  in  the  course  of  a  public 
exhibition  or  performance,  which  is  in  its  nature  dangerous  to 
the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  any  accident  causing  actual  bodily 
harm  occurs  to  any  such  child,  the  employer  of  such  child  shall 
be  liable  to  be  indicted  as  having  committed  an  assault,  and  the 
Court  before  whom  such  employer  is  convicted  on  indictment 
shall  have  the  power  of  awarding  compensation  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  by  such  employer  to  the  child  (s.  3). 

The  Dangerous  Performances  Act,  1897,  provides  that — 

"  The  Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Act,  1879,  shall  aPPty  m  tne  case 
of  any  male  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  any  female  young 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  in  the  case  of 
a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years," 

and  the  two  Acts  "  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Dangerous 
Performances  Acts,  1879  an<^  I^97-" 

(5)  Under    the    Chimney   Sweeping    Acts. — By   the    Chimney 
Sweepers  and  Chimney  Regulation  Act,  1840 — 

"  Any  person  who  shall  compel  or  knowingly  allow  any  child  or  young  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  ascend  or  descend  a  chimney,  or  enter  a 
flue,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping,  cleaning,  or  coring  the  same,  or  for  extinguishing 
fire  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  ten  pounds," 

and  it  is  not  lawful  to  apprentice  to  any  person  using  the  trade  or 
business  of  a  chimney  sweeper  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 
This  Act  does  not  seem  to  have  been  effective  in  preventing 
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the  employment  of  children  in  cleaning  chimneys,  for  the  Chimney 
Sweepers'  Regulation  Act,  1864,  prohibits  a  chimney  sweeper  on 
any  occasion  of  his  entering  a  house  or  building  for  the  purpose 
of  sweeping,  cleaning,  or  coring  a  chimney  or  flue,  or  for  extin- 
guishing fire  therein,  from  taking  with  him  any  person  under 
sixteen,  or  allowing  any  such  person  to  be  in  the  house  with  him 
while  he  continues  there  for  the  said  purposes. 

(6)  Under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901. — The  expression 
"  child  "  means  a  person  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  not,  being  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  obtained  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  or  attendance  at  school.     "  Young  person  "  means  a 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen.     A  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  (s.  62).     There 
are  elaborate  provisions  regulating  the  hours  and  days  during  which 
children  and  young  persons  may  be  employed  in  different  kinds  of 
factories  and  workshops.     Every  child  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  must  attend  school  at  least  for  one  attendance  each 
day,  or  for  two  attendances  on  alternate  days.     The  occupier  of 
a    actory  or  workshop  must  each  week  get  a  certificate  of  the 
attendance  of  the  child  from  the  teacher  of  the  school.     Such 
children  are  generally  termed  "  half-timers/' 

(7)  Under   Miscellaneous    Acts. — The   Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,   1887,   the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,   1872,   the 
Mines  (Prohibition  of  Child  Labour  Underground)  Act,  1900,  and 
the  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892,  also  contain  regulations  regarding  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  mines  and  shops. 


II.  IN  RELATION  TO  PROTECTION 

(i)  Under  the  Children  Act,  1908. — The  Children  Act,  1908,  has 
been  called  "  The  Children's  Charter."  It  does  not  alter  or  affect 
the  Acts  regulating  the  employment  or  education  of  children,  but 
it  provides  for  their  protection.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  protection 
of  infant  life.  It  enacts  that — 

"  Where  a  person  undertakes  for  reward  the  nursing  and  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  infants  under  the  age  of  seven  years  apart  from  their  parents  or  having 
no  parents,  he  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  reception  of  any  such 
infant,  give  notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  local  authority." 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  persons  in  the  parish  undertaking  such 
maintenance  of  infants,  and  to  appoint  infant  protection  visitors, 
who  are  to  see  that  the  infants  are  properly  attended  to.  If  any 
person  is  suspected  of  keeping  infants  contrary  to  the  Act,  his 
premises  may  be  searched.  The  local  authority  are  to  fix  the 
number  of  infants  kept  in  any  house,  and  have  power  to  remove 
an  infant  from  unhealthy  premises  and  from  the  care  of  unfit 
persons.  Notice  of  the  death  of  an  infant  is  to  be  given  to  the 
coroner  of  the  district  (or,  in  Scotland,  to  the  procurator-fiscal), 
and  no  person  having  charge  of  an  infant  is  entitled  to  insure  its 
life.  The  Act  does  not  extend  to  relatives  or  legal  guardians  of 
an  infant,  or  to  charitable  institutions  or  boarding-schools. 

Part  II.  deals  with  cruelty  to  children  or  young  persons.  If 
any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  has  the  care  of  a  young 
person  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  "  wilfully  assaults,  ill-treats, 
neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes  "  such  young  persons,  in  a  manner 
likely  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering,  or  injury  to  health,  he  may 
be  prosecuted.  A  person  legally  liable  to  maintain  a  young 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  neglected  him  if  he  fails  to  provide 
adequate  food,  clothing,  etc.,  or — 

"  If,  being  unable  otherwise  to  provide  such  food,  clothing,  medical  aid,  or 
lodging,  he  fails  to  take  steps  to  procure  the  same  to  be  provided  under  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.'1 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  punishment  of  a  person  who, 
when  under  the  influence  of  drink,  sleeps  with  an  infant,  and  the 
infant  is  suffocated.  It  is  a  punishable  offence  to  allow  a  person 
under  sixteen  to  beg,  or  to  allow  a  child  under  seven  "  to  be  in 
any  room  containing  an  open  fire  grate  not  sufficiently  protected 
to  guard  against  the  risk  of  the  child  being  burned  or  scalded, 
without  taking  reasonable  precautions  against  that  risk.1'  Any 
person  who,  having  charge  of  a  child  between  four  and  sixteen, 
allows  it  to  reside  in  or  frequent  a  brothel,  or  who  "  causes  or 
encourages  the  seduction  or  prostitution  of  a  girl  under  sixteen  " 
may  be  punished,  and  a  parent  may  be  bound  over  to  exercise 
due  care  of  a  girl  under  sixteen  who  is  exposed  to  seduction  or 
prostitution.  Section  20  provides  that  a  constable,  or  any  person 
authorised  by  a  justice,  may  take  to  a  "  place  of  safety  "  any  child 
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or  young  person  in  respect  of  whom  an  offence  under  this  part 
of  the  Act,  or  any  offence  involving  bodily  injury,  has  been,  or 
there  is  reason  to  believe  has  been,  committed.  "  Place  of  safety  " 
means  "  any  workhouse  or  police  station,  or  any  hospital,  surgery, 
or  any  other  suitable  place,  the  occupier  of  which  is  willing  tem- 
porarily to  receive  an  infant,  child,  or  young  person."  The  Court 
may  afterwards  entrust  the  care  of  the  child  to  some  fit  person 
until  he  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  may  order  the  parent  to 
contribute  to  his  maintenance.  If  the  parent  convicted  under 
this  part  of  the  Act  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  the  Court  may  order 
him  to  be  detained  in  a  retreat  established  under  the  Inebriates 
Acts,  1879  t°  1900.  This  very  useful  provision  is,  however,  nulli- 
fied by  the  conditions  annexed,  namely  that  the  person  convicted 
must  consent  to  such  detention,  and  that  the  Court  must  be 
satisfied  that  provision  will  be  made  for  paying  his  expenses  in 
such  a  retreat.  As  the  offender  almost  invariably  belongs  to  the 
poorest  class,  the  last  condition  renders  the  provision  nugatory. 
Section  37  provides  that — 

"  Nothing  in  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  take  away  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  parent,  teacher,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful  control  or 
charge  of  a  child  or  young  person  to  administer  punishment  to  such  child  or 
young  person." 

Part  III.  was  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  cigarette  smoking 
by  juveniles,  but  the  police  report  that  it  has  been  of  little  use. 
Section  39  provides  that  "  if  any  person  sells  to  a  person  appar- 
ently under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  any  cigarettes  or  cigarette 
papers,  whether  for  his  own  use  or  not/'  he  may  be  fined.  "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  a  constable  and  of  a  park-keeper,  being  in 
uniform,  to  seize  any  cigarettes  or  cigarette  papers  in  the  possession 
of  any  person  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  whom  he  finds 
smoking  in  any  street  or  public  place."  If  an  automatic  machine 
for  the  sale  of  cigarettes  is  being  extensively  used  by  young 
persons  under  sixteen,  the  Court  may  order  the  machine  to  be 
removed.  "  Cigarette  "  includes  "  cut  tobacco  rolled  up  in  paper, 
tobacco  leaf,  or  other  material  in  such  form  as  to  be  capable  of 
immediate  use  for  smoking."  It  is  not  an  offence  to  sell  tobacco 
other  than  cigarettes  to  a  person  under  sixteen,  if  the  seller  did 
not  know  it  was  for  the  use  of  that  person  (s.  43). 
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Part  IV.  deals  with  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  former 
Acts  regarding  such  schools  being  repealed.  A  Secretary  of  State 
must  certify  that  these  schools  are  fit  for  the  reception  of  youthful 
offenders  or  children.  The  managers  of  a  certified  school  may 
decline  to  receive  any  youthful  offender  or  child,  but  when  they  have 
once  accepted  him,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  undertaken  to  take 
care  of  him  for  the  whole  period  during  which  he  is  to  be  detained. 
Where  a  youthful  offender  between  twelve  and  sixteen  is  convicted 
of  an  offence  punishable  in  the  case  of  an  adult  with  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment,  the  Court  may  send  him  to  a  reformatory  (s.  57). 
Under  section  58  (i)  any  person  (and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police 
to  do  so,  if  no  one  else  does)  may  bring  before  a  Petty  Sessional 
Court  any  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  (a)  is 
found  begging  (whether  or  not  there  is  any  pretence  of  singing, 
performing,  or  offering  anything  for  sale),  or  (b)  is  found  wandering 
without  any  home  or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  (c)  is  found 
destitute,  having  his  parents,  or  his  surviving  parent,  undergoing 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  (d)  is  under  the  care  of  a  parent 
or  guardian  who,  by  reason  of  criminal  or  drunken  habits,  is  unfit 
to  have  the  care  of  the  child,  or  (e)  is  the  daughter  of  a  father 
who  has  been  convicted  under  sections  4  or  5  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1885,  in  respect  of  any  of  his  daughters,  or  (/)  who 
frequents  the  company  of  any  reputed  thief  or  prostitute  (not 
being  the  mother  of  the  child),  or  (g)  who  is  living  in  a  house  used 
for  prostitution,  and  the  Court  may  order  such  child  to  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  school.  The  Court  may  also  send  a  child  under 
twelve,  who  is  charged  with  an  offence,  to  an  industrial  school. 
If  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  proves  to  a  Petty  Sessional 
Court  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires 
it  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  the  Court  may  so  deal  with 
the  child,  or  they  may  place  the  child  under  the  supervision  of 
a  probation  officer,  under  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907. 
The  order  for  detaining  a  child  in  a  reformatory  or  industrial 
school  shall  specify  the  time  for  which  he  is  to  be  detained,  being 
(a)  in  the  case  of  a  reformatory  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  years,  and  not  extending  beyond  the  time  when  the 
offender  shall  attain  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of 
an  industrial  school,  such  time  as  may  seem  proper  for  the  teaching 
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and  training  of  the  child,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of 
sixteen  (s.  65).  The  child  must,  if  possible,  be  sent  to  a  school 
of  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  he  belongs.  A  youthful 
offender,  on  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  detention  in  a  re- 
formatory, and  a  child  on  the  expiration  of  his  detention  in  an 
industrial  school,  shall  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager 
of  the  school  up  to  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  eighteen  respectively ; 
but  this  provision  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  child  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  attendance  order 
under  the  Education  Acts  (s.  68).  The  managers  of  a  reformatory 
or  industrial  school  may,  with  his  own  consent,  apprentice  or  dis- 
pose of  any  child  or  youthful  offender,  whether  detained  in  school 
or  placed  out  on  licence,  or,  under  their  supervision,  in  any  trade 
calling,  or  service,  including  service  in  the  navy  or  army  or  by 
emigration  (s.  70).  Provision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of 
children  in  reformatory  or  industrial  schools  refusing  to  conform 
to  the  rules,  or  attempting  to  escape.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
County  or  Town  Council  to  provide  for  the  reception  and  main- 
tenance of  children  in  reformatories,  and  of  the  local  education 
authority  in  the  case  of  industrial  schools.  The  Treasury  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  children  in  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  but  the  Court  may  also  order  the  parent  to  contribute 

(s-  75)- 

A  Secretary  of  State  may  also  "  certify  "  as  fit  for  the  reception 
of  children  "  a  day  industrial  school/'  that  is,  "a  school  in  which 
industrial  training,  education,  and  one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but 
not  lodging,  are  provided  "  (s.  77).  Any  child  who  may  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  school  may  be  sent  to  a  day  industrial  school 
instead,  and  may  be  detained  there  during  school  hours.  A  local 
education  authority  has  the  same  power  in  relation  to  a  day 
industrial  as  to  an  industrial  school  (s.  81). 

Part  V.  deals  with  "  Juvenile  Offenders."  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  police  authority  to  provide  "  places  of  detention  "  for  per- 
sons under  sixteen  years  of  age,  either  by  arranging  with  the 
occupiers  of  suitable  premises,  or  by  themselves  establishing  such 
places.  The  managers  of  any  institution,  other  than  a  prison, 
may  agree  with  the  police  for  its  use  as  a  place  of  detention.  The 
occupier  of  a  place  of  detention  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody 
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of  those  placed  there  (s.  108).  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  cause 
such  places  to  be  inspected,  and  may  make  rules  for  their  man- 
agement (s.  109).  A  person  under  sixteen  may  be  sent  to  a  place 
of  detention  instead  of  to  prison  (ss.  97,  106).  If  a  child  under 
fourteen  is  charged  with  an  offence,  or  if  an  application  is  made 
to  send  him  to  an  industrial  school,  his  parent  or  guardian  must, 
if  possible,  be  present.  A  parent  or  guardian  may  be  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine  or  costs  instead  of  a  person  under  sixteen,  or  to  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  (s.  99).  An  important  provision 
is  that  "  a  child  (i.e.  under  fourteen)  shall  not  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  for  any  offence,  or  committed 
to  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  damages,  or  costs,1'  and 
"  a  young  person  (i.e.  under  sixteen)  shall  not  be  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,"  and  such  young  person  shall  not  be  sent  to 
prison  unless  the  Court  certifies  that  he  is  too  unruly  to  be  kept 
in  "  a  place  of  detention  "  (s.  102).  Sentence  of  death  cannot  be 
passed  on  any  one  under  sixteen.  A  Court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion shall  not  deal  with  persons  under  sixteen  at  the  same  time 
as  with  other  people,  but  must  dispose  of  them  separately  in  a 
"  juvenile  court  "  (s.  in). 

Part  VI.  is  entitled  Miscellaneous.  No  child  (other  than  an 
infant  in  arms)  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  in  Court  during 
the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  an  offence  (s.  115).  A  pawn- 
broker is  not  to  take  any  article  in  pawn  from  any  one  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  (s.  116).  If  a  person  habitually  wanders 
from  place  to  place,  and  takes  with  him  any  child  above  the 
age  of  five,  he  shall,  unless  he  proves  that  the  child  is  totally 
exempted  from  school  attendance,  or  that  the  child  is  not,  by  being 
so  taken  with  him,  prevented  from  receiving  efficient  elementary 
education,  be  liable  to  be  fined,  and  the  child  may  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  (s.  118  and  s.  58  (i)  (2)).  But  this  provision  does 
not  apply  to  a  child  in  a  canal  boat,  for  whom  educational  provision 
has  been  made  under  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877.  (That  Act 
provides  that  a  child  in  a  canal  boat  with  his  parents  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Education  Acts,  be  deemed  to  be  resident  in  the 
place  to  which  the  boat  is  registered  as  belonging,  and  shall  be 
subject  accordingly  to  any  by-law  in  force  under  the  said  Acts  in 
that  place,  provided  that  if  the  parent  satisfies  the  education 
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authority  that  the  child  is  receiving  education  in  another  district, 
the  child  shall  get  a  certificate  from  them  to  that  effect,  and 
he  will  then  be  subject  to  any  by-law  in  that  district.  The  said 
Canal  Boats  Act  only  applies  to  England.)  The  said  section  (118) 
of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  does  not  apply  during  the  months  of 
April  to  September  to  a  child  whose  parent's  business  requires 
him  to  travel  from  place  to  place  if  the  child  has  received  a  certi- 
ficate of  not  less  than  two  hundred  attendances  at  school  during 
the  months  from  October  to  March  immediately  preceding.  It 
is  an  offence  to  give  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  child  under 
five,  except  upon  the  order  of  a  doctor,  or  in  case  of  sickness  or 
other  urgent  cause  (s.  119).  A  licence-holder  shall  not  allow  a 
child  under  fourteen  to  be  in  the  bar  of  licensed  premises,  and 
he  or  any  person  causing  a  child  to  be  there  may  be  fined  (s.  120). 
At  any  entertainment  for  children,  at  which  more  than  one  hun- 
dred children  are  present,  and  where  access  to  the  part  of  the 
building  where  children  are  accommodated  is  by  stairs,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  person  providing  the  entertainment,  and  of  the  occupier 
of  the  premises,  to  make  special  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
children  (s.  121).  The  local  education  authority  may  cause  the 
children  in  their  schools  to  be  examined,  and  if  the  person  or 
clothing  of  any  such  child  is  infested  with  vermin,  or  is  in  a  filthy 
condition,  the  parent  may  be  ordered  to  have  the  child  properly 
cleansed.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  child  may  be  removed  and 
cleansed  by  order  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  local  education 
authority.  If  the  child  gets  into  the  same  condition  again,  the 
parent  may  be  fined  (s.  122). 

(2)  Under  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crimes  Act,  1908. — Both  these  Acts  contain  provisions 
for  the  better  treatment  and  more  effective  reformation  of  youthful 
offenders.  The  Act  of  1907  provides  that  where  a  Court  is  of 
opinion  that  "  having  regard  to  the  character,  antecedents,  age, 
health,  or  mental  condition  of  the  person  charged,  or  to  the 
trivial  nature  of  the  offence,  or  to  the  extenuating  circumstances 
under  which  the  offence  was  committed/'  it  is  expedient  to 
release  the  offender  on  probation,  the  Court  may  discharge  the 
offender  conditionally  on  his  entering  into  a  recognisance,  with 
or  without  sureties,  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  and  to  appear  for 
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conviction  and  sentence  during  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
years  (s.  i).  The  recognisance  may  contain  a  condition  that  the 
offender  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  and 
may  further  contain  conditions  for  securing  that  the  offender 
shall  lead  an  honest  and  industrious  life. 

"  There  shall  be  appointed,  when  circumstances  permit,  special  protection 
officers  to  be  called  children's  probation  officers,  who  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  be  named  in  a  probation  order  made  in  the  case  of  an 
offender  under  the  age  of  sixteen." 

The  probation  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  authority  having 
power  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  the  justices  of  a  petty  sessional  division, 
and  may  be  paid  by  salary  or  may  receive  such  remuneration  as 
the  Court  making  the  order  thinks  fit.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  proba- 
tion officer  to  visit  and  receive  reports  from  the  person  under 
supervision, 

"  To  see  that  he  observes  the  conditions  of  his  recognisance,  to  report  to  the 
Court  as  to  his  behaviour,  to  advise,  assist,  and  befriend  him,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  endeavour  to  find  him  suitable  employment  "  (s.  4). 

If  an  offender  has  failed  to  observe  any  condition  of  his  recog- 
nisance, the  Court  may  forthwith  convict  and  sentence  him  for 
his  original  offence,  or  may  send  him  to  an  industrial  school,  if 
he  is  apparently  still  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  if  the  case  in 
the  first  instance  was  one  in  which  he  might  have  been  sent  to 
an  industrial  school. 

The  first  part  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1908,  refers  to 
young  offenders  who  are  too  old  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory. 
Section  i  provides  that — 

"  When  a  person  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  and  it  appears  to  the  Court 
(a)  that  the  person  is  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  (b)  that  by  reason  of  his  criminal  habits  or  tendencies,  or  association  with 
persons  of  bad  character,  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  be  subject  to  detention 
for  such  term  and  under  such  instruction  and  discipline  as  appears  most  con- 
ducive to  his  reformation  and  the  repression  of  crime,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Court,  in  lieu  of  passing  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  detention  under  penal  discipline  in  a  Borstal  Institution  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years  "  (s.  i).  "  For  the 
purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  establish  Borstal 
Institutions,  that  is  to  say,  places  in  which  young  offenders,  whilst  detained. 
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may  be  given  such  industrial  training  and  other  instruction,  and  be  subject  to 
such  disciplinary  and  moral  influences  as  will  conduce  to  their  reformation  and 
the  prevention  of  crime  "  (s.  4). 

A  youthful  offender  in  a  reformatory  who  is  convicted  of  a  breach 
of  the  rules,  or  of  escaping  from  the  school  may  be  sent  by  the 
Court  to  a  Borstal  Institution,  and  also  a  person  under  twenty- 
one,  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  (s.  3). 
The  Secretary  of  State  may  release  an  inmate  of  a  Borstal  In- 
stitution on  licence,  on  condition  that  he  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  or  authority  of  any  society  or  person  willing  to  take 
charge  of  him.  Every  person  sentenced  to  detention  in  a  Borstal 
Institution  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence 
remain  for  a  further  period  of  six  months  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners  (s.  6).  When  a  society  has  under- 
taken the  duty  of  assisting  or  supervising  persons  discharged 
from  a  Borstal  Institution,  either  absolutely  or  on  licence,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  recommend  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  such  society  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament 
(s.  8). 

(3)  Under  the  Licensing  Acts. — The  Licensing  Act,  1872  (s.  7), 
prohibits  the  sale  of  any  description  of  spirits  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  to  any  person  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 
The  same  provision  is  enacted  for  Scotland  by  s.  58  of  the  Licensing 
(Scotland)  Act,  1903.  By  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sale  to  Chil- 
dren) Act,  1901,  a  licence-holder  is  forbidden  to  sell  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  any  person  under  fourteen,  except  in  a  corked 
and  sealed  vessel,  and  the  quantity  being  not  less  than  one  pint, 
for  consumption  off  the  premises  only,  and  any  one  sending  a 
person  under  fourteen  to  get  intoxicating  liquor  except  as  aforesaid, 
is  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  licence-holder.  This  Act 
applied  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  as  regards  Scotland 
it  is  repealed  and  re-enacted  by  the  Licensing  (Scotland)  Act,  1903. 
It  is  also  provided  by  that  Act,  and  by  the  Licensing  Act,  1902, 
that— 

"  If  any  person  is  found  drunk  in  any  street,  thoroughfare,  or  public  place, 
whether  a  building  or  not,  or  on  any  licensed  premises,  while  having  the  charge 
of  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  shall,  if  the  child  is  under 
that  age," 
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be  liable  to  penalties.    The  Children  Act,  1908  (s.  120),  forbids  a  child 
under  fourteen  to  be  at  any  time  in  the  bar  of  licensed  premises. 

(4)  Under  the  Betting  Acts. — The  Betting  and  Loans  (Infants) 
Act,  1892,  provides  that  if  any  one  for  purposes  of  profit  sends  to  a 
person  whom  he  knows  to  be  "  an  infant "  (that  is,  under  twenty-one) 
any  invitation  by  circular  or  otherwise  to  bet,  or  to  apply  to  any 
person  for  information  as  to  any  race  or  sport,  in  regard  to  which 
betting  is  generally  carried  on,  he  shall  be  liable  to  penalties.     It 
is  also  provided  that  if  any  one,  for  purposes  of  profit,  sends  to  a 
person  whom  he  knows  to  be  an  infant  an  invitation  by  circular 
or  otherwise  to  borrow  money,  he  shall  be  liable  to  penalties. 
If  any  such  invitation  is  sent  to  "  any  person  at  any  university, 
college,  school,  or  other  place  of  education,  and  such  person  is  an 
infant/'  the  person  sending  such  invitation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  known  that  such  person  was  an  infant,  unless  he  proves  that 
he  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  the  contrary  (s.  3).     "  If 
any  infant  who  has  contracted  a  loan  which  is  void  in  law  agrees, 
after  he  comes  of  age,  to  pay  any  money  "  which  represents  such 
loan,  such  agreement  is  void.     By  the  Street  Betting  Act,  1906, 
it  is  an  offence  to  frequent  streets  or  "  public  places  "  (excepting 
racecourses)   for    the   purpose   of    bookmaking,    or    betting,    or 
wagering,  and  if  the   bet   is  made  with  a  person  under   sixteen, 
the  punishment  may  be  greatly  increased. 

(5)  Under   the    Criminal    Law   Amendment  Act,    1885. — Any 
person  procuring,  or  attempting  to  procure,  any  girl  under  twenty- 
one  for  immoral  purposes  may  be  punished.     To  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  girl  under  thirteen  may  be  punished  with  penal 
servitude,  and  to  attempt  it,  may  be  punished  with  not  more  than 
two  years'  imprisonment  (s.  4).     The  same  offence  in  the  case  of 
a  girl  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  may  be  punished  with  not 
more  than  two  years'  imprisonment.     Any  owner  or  occupier  of 
premises  who  "  induces  or  knowingly  suffers  "  any  girl  to  be  on 
his  premises  for  immoral  purposes  is,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  under 
thirteen,  liable   to  penal  servitude,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen,  liable  to  not  more  than  two  years' 
imprisonment.     Any  person  abducting  a  girl  under  eighteen  for 
immoral  purposes  is  liable  to  not  more  than  two  years'  imprison- 
ment (s.  7).     See  also  sections  16-18  of  the  Children  Act,  1908. 

in — 14 
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III.  IN  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION 

(i)  Compulsory  Education. — (a)  In  England. — It  was  not  until 
1870  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  education  compulsory 
by  imposing  penalties  on  the  parent  who  failed  to  educate  his 
child.     Section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as 
amended  by  later  Acts,  provides  that  every  school  board  (now 
the  local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Act,  1902)  may, 
with  the  approval  of    the    Board  of    Education,  make  by-laws 
requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fourteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws, 
to  cause  such  children  (unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse) 
to  attend  school,  and  imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  by- 
laws.    Any  of  the  following  reasons  is  a  reasonable  excuse,  namely 
(i)   that  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other 
manner,  (2)  that  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause,  (3)  that  there 
is  no  public  elementary  school  which  the  child  can  attend,  within 
such   distance,  not   exceeding  three   miles,  as  the  by-laws  may 
prescribe.     It  has  been  held  that  there  may  be  other  reasonable 
excuses  besides  those  here  specified.     For  instance,   where  the 
child  was  a  girl  aged  twelve,  who  had  received  elementary  in- 
struction,  and  was  earning  wages  for  her  parents,   who  were 
industrious  and  respectable,  and  who  were  thereby  enabled  to 
support  their  other  children,  the  Court  held  that  this  constituted 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  (London  School  Board  v. 
Duggan,  May  27,   1884,  13  Q.B.D.  176).     It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  circumstances  in  this  case  were  specially  hard,  for  if  the 
principle  were   laid  down  that  an  elder  child  might  stay  away 
from  school  in  order  to  earn  money  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  a 
large  number  of  children  would  escape  education. 

Section  4  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  extended  the 
law  as  to  attendance  by  enacting  that — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive 
efficient  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  if  such 
parent  fail  to  perform  such  duty,  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties 
as  are  provided  by  this  Act." 

The  term  "  parent  "  includes  guardian,  and  every  person  who  is 
liable  to  maintain,  or  has  the  actual  custody  of,  any  child ;  and 
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"  child  "  means  between  five  and  fourteen.  The  Act  of  1876 
further  establishes  a  local  authority  for  every  school  district  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  making 
by-laws.  Section  2  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1880,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  of  every  school  district,  in  which 
there  are  not  by-laws,  forthwith  to  make  them.  The  result  is 
that  by-laws  have  been  made  for  every  school  district  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Board  of  Education  have  issued  a  model  form 
of  such  by-laws.  Under  them  every  child  between  five  and 
fourteen  is  required  to  attend  school,  unless  he  has  the  statutory 
"  reasonable  excuse  "  for  non-attendance.  A  child  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  is  not  required  to  attend  school  if  it  has  reached 
a  prescribed  standard  of  education.  "  Every  parent  who  shall 
not  observe  or  shall  neglect  or  violate  these  by-laws  "  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  costs,  one  pound  for  each 
offence. 

A  child  may  also  be  made  to  attend  school  by  an  "  attendance 
order/'  Section  n  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
provides  that — 

"  If  either  (i)  the  parent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of  five  years  who  is  under 
this  Act  prohibited  from  being  taken  into  full-time  employment,  habitually  and 
without  reasonable  excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction  for 
his  child ;  or  (2)  any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering,  or  not  under  proper 
control,  or  in  the  company  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed 
criminals,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  after  due  warning  to  the 
parent  of  such  child,  to  complain  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  such 
Court  may,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  such  complaint,  order  that  the  child  do 
attend  some  certified  efficient  school," 

which  the  parent  may  select,  if  he  likes  to  do  so.  If  the  attendance 
order  is  not  complied  with,  the  parent  may  be  fined,  but  if  he 
satisfies  the  Court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  means  to  make 
the  child  attend,  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a  day  industrial  or 
industrial  school.  In  any  subsequent  case  of  non-compliance  with 
the  order,  the  Court  may  send  the  child  to  a  day  industrial  or 
industrial  school,  and  may  also  inflict  a  fine. 

(b)  In  Scotland. — In  Scotland  the  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  simpler,  for  it  is  enforced  only  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
not  also  by  by-laws.  In  England  in  1870  the  legislature  seems 
to  have  been  afraid  at  once  to  make  failure  to  educate  a  child 
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a  penal  offence,  and  therefore  it  was  left  to  the  locality  to  say 
whether  or  not  such  a  by-law  should  be  made.  But  in  Scotland 
the  Education  Act  of  1872  boldly  declared  (s.  69)  that  "  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  between  five  and 
thirteen  years  of  age/'  This  provision  has  been  superseded  by 
section  7  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  which  enacts  that 
"  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  efficient  education 
for  his  children  who  are  between  five  and  fourteen."  The  word 
elementary  is  omitted,  and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
provide  education  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  By  the  Act  of  1872 
a  parent  who  without  reasonable  excuse  fails  to  educate  his  child 
can  be  imprisoned  or  fined,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board 
to  see  that  he  is  prosecuted.  Section  n  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1883,  provides,  like  the  Acts  for  England,  that 
sickness  "  or  other  unavoidable  cause/'  or  no  school  within  three 
miles  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance.  By  the  said 
Act  of  1883  the  Court  could,  as  in  England,  pronounce  an  at- 
tendance order,  but  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  it  is 
the  school  board  who  are  in  the  first  instance  to  order  a  child 
to  attend  some  public  or  inspected  school,  and  if  this  order  is 
not  obeyed,  then  (by  s.  4  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland) 
Act,  1893)  the  Court  may  be  asked,  as  in  England,  to  fine  the 
parent  or  to  send  the  child  to  an  industrial  or  day  industrial 
school. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  1908  makes  an  attempt  to  carry 
compulsory  education  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  school 
boardhave  power,  by  the  Education  Act  of  1901,  to  grant  exemption 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  between  twelve  and  fourteen ; 
and  if  they  do  so,  then,  by  the  Act  of  1908,  they  may  impose  a 
condition  that  the  young  person  shall  attend  a  day  school  or  a 
continuation  class  between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  They  may  also 
make  by-laws  requiring  the  attendance  at  continuation  classes 
of  young  persons  between  fourteen  and  seventeen.  If  a  parent 
"  by  wilful  default  or  by  habitually  neglecting  to  exercise  due 
care  has  conduced  to  the  commission  of  an  offence  "  by  a  young 
person  thus  required  to  attend  a  continuation  class,  he  may  be 
prosecuted  and  fined. 
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(c)  In  Ireland. — Section  I  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892, 
provides  that — 

"  In  every  place  to  which  this  section  applies,  the  parent  of  every  child  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend 
school  during  such  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  for  such  time  on  each  day 
of  attendance  as  are  prescribed  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act,  unless  there  is 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance." 

The  places  "  to  which  this  section  applies  "  are  given  in  section  15 
of  the  said  Act  (see  I.  (i)  (c)  of  this  article,  p.  193).  The  first 
schedule  to  the  Act  says  that  the  number  of  attendances  for  the 
purposes  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  shall  be  75  complete 
attendances  in  each  half-year.  A  child  of  eleven  need  not  attend 
school  if  he  has  received  a  certificate  of  efficiency.  The  following 
are  reasonable  excuses  for  non-attendance  :  (a)  No  school  within 
two  miles  "  to  which  the  parent  of  the  child  does  not  object, 
on  religious  grounds,  to  send  the  child."  (This  relieves  every 
Protestant  where  there  is  only  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and 
every  Roman  Catholic  where  there  is  only  a  Protestant  school.) 
(b)  "  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness,  domestic  necessity,  or  by  reason  of  being  engaged 
in  necessary  operations  of  husbandry  and  the  ingathering  of 
crops,  or  giving  assistance  in  the  fisheries,  or  other  work  requiring 
to  be  done  at  a  particular  time  or  season,  or  other  unavoidable 
or  reasonable  cause/'  These  words  seem  wide  enough  to  cover 
almost  any  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  to  make  the  provision 
in  section  I  of  little  use.  (c)  That  the  child,  being  under  seven, 
lives  at  too  great  a  distance  from  any  school  which  he  can  attend, 
even  though  that  distance  is  less  than  two  miles.  If  any  parent 
fails  to  make  his  child  attend  school  without  reasonable  excuse,  the 
school  attendance  committee  shall,  after  due  warning  to  the  parent, 
and  "  unless  they  think  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  such  proceeding," 
complain  to  Court  and  obtain  an  attendance  order.  If  the  attend- 
ance order  is  not  complied  with,  without  reasonable  excuse,  the 
parent  may  be  fined  not  more  than  five  shillings.  The  framers  of 
this  Act  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  en- 
forcing attendance  by  punishment,  and  have  inserted  so  many 
saving  clauses  that  it  is  easy  for  a  defaulting  parent  to  escape 
punishment. 
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(2)  Education  of  Blind  or  Defective  Children. — In  England 
and  Scotland. — The  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Chil- 
dren) Act,  1893,  provides  that  "  the  fact  of  a  child  being  blind  or 
deaf  shall  not  of  itself,  except  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  child  under 
seven  years  of  age,  be  a  reasonable  excuse  "  for  neglecting  to 
provide  education.  Neither  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  public 
elementary  school  which  the  child  can  attend  within  any  particular 
distance  of  the  residence  of  the  child,  a  reasonable  excuse.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  of  the  district  in  which 
the  child  is  resident  either  to  establish  or  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
school  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
or  to  contribute  to  such  a  school,  and,  where  necessary  or  expedient, 
to  make  arrangements  for  boarding  out  any  blind  or  deaf  child 
in  a  house  near  the  school  where  the  child  is  receiving  education. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  children  resident  in  a  work- 
house, or  boarded  out  by  guardians  (s.  2).  Where  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  incur  any  expense  in  respect  of  any  blind  or  deaf 
child,  the  parent  is  liable  to  contribute.  This  seems  to  refer  to 
the  cost  of  boarding  or  lodging,  but  not  of  teaching  the  child 
(s.  9).  The  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act,  1890, 
contains  similar  provisions,  but  with  this  curious  difference,  that 
it  applies  to  "  deaf-mutes/'  while  the  English  Act  applies  to 
children  who  are  "  deaf/'  The  Board  of  Education  have  stated 
that,  in  their  opinion,  a  deaf  child  is  not  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  English  Act  by  reason  of  its  being  also  dumb.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  child  who  is  deaf  only  would  certainly  not  fall 
under  the  provision  of  the  Scottish  Act.  Section  15  of  the  English 
Act  defines  deaf  as  "  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing 
children  in  an  elementary  school/'  Other  children  are  provided 
for  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Chil- 
dren) Act,  1899,  which  enacts  that  the  local  education  authority 
may  make  arrangements  for  ascertaining  (i)  "  what  children  in 
their  district,  not  being  imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  dull  or 
backward,  are  defective ;  that  is  to  say,  what  children,  by  reason 
of  mental  or  physical  defect,  are  incapable  of  receiving  proper 
benefit  "  from  instruction  in  ordinary  schools,  though  not  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  instruction  in  special  schools,  and  (2)  what  children, 
not  being  idiots  or  imbeciles,  are  unfit,  by  reason  of  epilepsy,  to 
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attend  ordinary  schools.  Where  there  are  such  children,  the  local 
education  authority  may  make  provision  for  their  education  either 
in  special  classes  in  public  elementary  schools,  or  by  boarding  out 
such  children  near  to  such  special  classes,  or  by  establishing  schools 
for  defective  children.  The  local  education  authority  may  provide 
guides  or  conveyances  for  children  who,  by  reason  of  any  physical 
or  mental  defect,  are  unable  to  attend  school  without  such  assist- 
ance. If  there  is  such  a  special  class  or  school  within  reach  of 
the  residence  of  a  child  over  seven  years  of  age,  the  parent  is 
bound  to  cause  his  child  to  attend.  In  the  case  of  an  epileptic 
child  over  seven,  the  local  education  authority  may  apply  to 
Court  to  have  the  child  sent  to  a  certified  school  for  epileptics. 
The  parent  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  child 
incurred  under  the  Act.  The  age  for  compulsory  education  extends 
in  the  case  of  defective  or  epileptic  children  to  sixteen.  The 
Education  of  Defective  Children  (Scotland)  Act,  1906,  as  amended 
by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  contains  similar  provisions 
for  Scotland. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  statutory  provision  for  blind  or  defective 
children. 

(3)  Corporal  Punishment  and  Damages  for  Injury.  The  law, 
speaking  generally,  is  that  a  teacher  may  administer  reasonable 
corporal  punishment  to  a  child,  the  theory  being  that  that  power 
is  delegated  to  the  teacher  by  the  parent.  It  has  been  held  that 
this  authority  is  not  limited  to  punishment  for  misconduct  within 
the  school,  and  a  teacher  was  held  entitled  to  punish  a  boy  for 
an  offence  committed  against  another  boy  on  their  way  to  school 
(Cleary  v.  Booth,  1893,  i  Q.B.,  465).  The  Court  will  not  find  a 
teacher  guilty  of  assault,  even  though  the  punishment  administered 
is  unsuitable.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Gardner  v.  Bygrave  (6  T.L.R., 
23),  the  head  master  in  an  elementary  school  had  caned  a  scholar 
on  the  hand.  The  magistrate  convicted  the  master  on  the  ground 
that  caning  on  the  hand  was  necessarily  attended  by  risk  of  serious 
injury,  and  was  therefore  improper.  But  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  held  that  this  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  conviction, 
and  quashed  it.  Two  civil  cases  in  Scotland  for  damages  closely 
resemble  this  case.  A  girl  of  twelve  was  struck  on  the  hand 
with  a  cane  by  her  schoolmistress  in  punishment  of  misconduct. 
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The  blow  resulted  in  paralysis  of  the  thumb.  In  an  action  for 
damages  brought  by  the  girl  against  the  schoolmistress,  the  sheriff 
awarded  damages  of  £20.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  proof  showed  that  a  cane  was  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment of  punishment  in  the  school,  and  that  the  blow  was  not 
given  vindictively,  or  with  such  severity  that  any  injurious  con- 
sequences could  have  been  foreseen.  The  Court  held  that  even 
if  the  paralysis  could  be  traced  to  the  blow,  it  was  attributable  to 
accident,  and  not  to  fault  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  did  not 
amount  to  such  excess  of  punishment  as  to  constitute  assault. 
The  appeal  was  therefore  sustained,  and  the  teacher  found  not 
liable  in  damages.  The  use  of  a  cane,  however,  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  especially  for  girls,  was  strongly  condemned  by 
their  lordships  in  giving  judgment  (Scorgie  v.  Lawrie,  February 
1883,  10  R.  610).  In  another  case  in  Scotland,  a  teacher  struck 
a  boy  with  "  a  stick  or  pointer  "  on  the  head.  A  few  days  after 
the  boy  was  affected  with  congestion  of  the  brain  and  confined 
to  bed  for  six  weeks.  The  parent  raised  an  action  for  damages. 
One  doctor  considered  the  illness  due  to  the  blow ;  another  did 
not.  The  Court  of  first  instance  awarded  £10  damages.  The 
sheriff  recalled  this  judgment  and  held  that  "the  blow  did  not 
amount  to  an  assault,  or  to  excessive  or  illegal  punishment/'  and 
that  it  was  not  proved  that  the  boy's  illness  was  due  to  the  blow. 
The  parent  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  sheriff,  but  remarked  that  the  evidence  was 
conflicting,  and  in  respect  that  it  was  "  most  imprudent  and  un- 
justifiable "  to  touch  the  boy's  head  with  a  pointer  at  all,  found 
the  teacher  not  entitled  to  expenses  (Ewart  v.  Brown,  November 
1883,  10  R.  163).  In  the  case  of  Mansell  v.  Griffin  (1908, 
i  K.B.  160  and  947),  assistant  teachers  were  forbidden  by  the 
regulations  of  the  school  to  administer  corporal  punishment. 
An  assistant  teacher  struck  a  girl  of  ten  some  blows  on  the  arm 
with  a  ruler  for  a  breach  of  discipline.  Neither  the  teacher  nor 
the  parent  of  the  child  was  aware  of  the  said  regulation.  It 
was  held  by  Phillimore,  J.,  and  Watkin,  J.,  that  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  has  authority  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  a  pupil  if  the  punishment  inflicted  is 
moderate,  is  not  dictated  by  any  bad  motive,  is  such  as  is 
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usual  in  the  school,  and  such  as  the  parent  of  the  child  might 
expect  that  the  child  would  receive  if  it  did  wrong ;  and  that 
the  fact  that  by  the  regulations  of  the  school  assistant  teachers 
were  forbidden  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  did  not  of  itself 
render  the  assistant  teacher  liable  in  damages  for  assault. 
A  somewhat  similar  question  was  raised  in  re  Basingstoke 
School  (1877,  41  J.P.  118),  where,  under  the  prefect  system,  a 
boy  had  been  beaten  by  a  prefect  for  breach  of  school  discipline. 
A  complaint  for  assault  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrates,  and 
an  appeal  was  taken.  It  was  contended  that  the  assault  was 
not  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  committed  by  the  school- 
master, but  by  one  of  the  boys.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  asked  whether 
the  power  of  punishment  could  not  be  delegated,  and  whether 
the  master  must  always  inflict  punishment  with  his  own  hand. 
It  had  been  done  for  ages  in  all  schools,  and  how  could  it  be  held 
that  the  infliction  of  a  moderate  punishment  on  a  boy  at  school 
was  illegal,  merely  because  it  was  inflicted  by  a  monitor  ?  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  said  if  the  prefect,  however  trusted  by  the  master, 
had  been  guilty  of  any  excess  or  abuse,  the  master's  sanction 
would  not  have  been  conclusive.  But  there  was  nothing  in  itself 
unreasonable,  or  necessarily  illegal,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment 
by  prefects  or  monitors,  though  he  did  not  express  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  general  question. 

In  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  Johnson  (1884,  T3  Q-B.D.,  225),  the 
question  whether  a  teacher  can  punish  a  child  for  not  learning 
home  lessons  was  raised.  The  mother  of  a  child  of  ten  attending 
a  board  school  at  Bradford  forbade  him  to  learn  home  lessons, 
and  gave  notice  of  this  order  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher,  never- 
theless, kept  the  child  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  school, 
after  the  regular  school  hours,  and  made  him  learn  the  home 
lessons,  which  he  had  not  prepared.  An  information  was  laid 
against  the  teacher  for  a  common  assault,  which  the  justices 
dismissed.  On  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  it  was  held 
(i)  that,  having  regard  to  the  enactments,  and  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  school  board,  they  had  no  authority  to  impose  upon  children 
the  duty  of  studying  at  home,  and  (2)  that  bearing  in  mind  the 
notice  that  had  been  sent  to  the  teacher  by  the  mother,  and  the 
fact  that  the  child  had  been  kept  in  as  a  punishment,  and  could 
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not  get  away,  the  teacher's  conduct  amounted  to  an  assault.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  case  for  a  conviction  and  the  infliction  of  a 
nominal  penalty. 

As  regards  damages  for  injury  to  a  child  by  accident,  the 
education  authority  are  liable  if  they  allow  their  premises  to  be 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  cause  danger  of  injury  to  the  children 
attending  school.     Thus,  a  school  board  (in  Scotland)  was  found 
liable  in  damages  for  leaving  the  school  gate  insufficiently  "  hung/' 
and  not  provided  with  "  a  stop/'  in  consequence  of  which  a  child 
swinging  on  the  gate  was  injured.     The  Court  of  Session  repelled 
the  plea  of  "  contributory  negligence  "  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
and  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  keep  the 
gate  in  a  safe  condition  (Cormack  v.  Wick  and  Pulteneytown,  1889, 
18  R.,  812).    In  the  case  of  Crisp  v.  Thomas  (63  L.T.,  756),  a  scholar 
who  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  blackboard  in  a  school  sued  one  of 
the  managers  on  the  ground  that  the  injury  was  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  one  of  the  teachers.     It  was  held  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  negligence,  but  that,  if  there  had  been  negligence  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher,  neither  the  committee  nor  the  individual  manager 
would  have  been  responsible  for  it,  seeing  that  they  had  in  the 
particular  case  no  control  over  the  way  in  which  the  school   was 
managed  beyond  the  power  of  dismissing  the  head  mistress.     In 
the  case  of   Baxter  v.   Barker   (Times,   November   13,  1903),  a 
scholar  in  a  higher  grade  school  sued  the  head  master  and  the 
managers  of  the  school  for  damages  for  injury  caused  by  their 
alleged  negligence.     The  plaintiff,  while  playing  after  school  in 
the  school  cloisters,  had  come  into  collision  with  two  boys    who 
had  been  sent  by  the  chemistry  master  to  carry  some  vitriol  to  a 
sink.     Both  the  said  masters  were  appointed  by  the  managers. 
The  jury  found  that  the  head  master  was  negligent  in  that,  although 
a  rule  was  made  that  boys  should  leave  the  premises  when  they 
were  dismissed,  no  steps  were  taken  on  this  occasion  to  see  that 
the  rule  was  carried  out,  and  that  the  chemistry  master  was 
negligent  because  he  had  not  ascertained  that  the  way  was  clear 
before  sending  out  the  vitriol,  and  that  there  had  not  been  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.     On  this  finding, 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  the 
head  master,  and  for  the  managers  against  the  plaintiff.     The 
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head  master  appealed,  and  the  Court  gave  judgment  in  his  favour, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  want  of  reasonable 
care  on  his  part,  fit  to  be  left  to  the  jury. 

(4)  Religious    Instruction. — Section    7    of     the     Elementary 
Education  Act,    1870,  provides  that — 

"  Every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
and  every  public  elementary  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
following  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up 
in  every  such  school)." 

The  section  therefore  applies  to  all  public  elementary  schools 
(including  Church  schools),  whether  provided,  or  not  provided, 
by  the  local  education  authority.  There  are  four  regulations 

(1)  No  child  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  Sunday  school  or  any 
place  of  religious  worship,  or  any  religious  observance  or  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  he  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parent,  or  to  attend  the  school  on  any  day  set  apart  for 
observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs. 

(2)  The  time  at  which  any  religious  observance  is  practised,  or 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  shall  be  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  meeting  of 
the  school,  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent. 

(3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspection  of 
H.M.  Inspector,  who,  however,  is  not  to  inquire  into  religious 
instruction,  and  (4)  The  school  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.     With 
regard  to  the  second  regulation,  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  child,  though  not  attending  religious  instruction  or  observance, 
must  remain  in  school  if  separate  secular  instruction  is  provided 
for  him.     Supposing  he  stayed  away,  say  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction elsewhere,  could  the  parent  be  prosecuted  because  the 
child  is  not  attending  school  the  whole  time  the  school  is  open  ? 
To  meet  this  difficulty,   the  Board  of  Education  have  in  their 
model  form  of  by-laws  for  adoption  by  local  education  authorities, 
suggested  that  clause  3  of  the  said  by-laws  shall  be  as  follows : 

"  The  time  during  which  every  child  shall  attend  school  shall  be  the  whole 
time  for  which  the  school  selected  shall  be  open  for  the  instruction  of  children 
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of  similar  age,  provided  that  when  the  parent  has  notified  to  the  managers  in 
writing  his  intention  to  withdraw  the  child  from  instruction  in  religious  subjects, 
such  time  shall  be  for  the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  selected  shall  be  open 
for  secular  instruction  only." 

In  a  circular,  however,  issued  at  the  same  time  (1903),  the  Board 
state  that  this  by-law  was  framed  to  meet  the  case  of  parents 
who  desire  their  children  to  receive  religious  instruction  elsewhere, 
and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  permission  for  non-attendance 
is  used  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  children  are  allowed  to 
remain  idle,  or  are  employed  in  other  avocations,  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  religious  instruction  local  authorities  should  apply 
for  alteration  of  the  by-law. 

Public  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  those  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  and  those  not  so  provided.  As 
regards  "  provided  "  schools,  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1870  enacts 
that  "no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the 
school/'  This  provision  is  known  as  the  "  Cowper-Temple 
Clause/'  and  was  designed  for  the  protection  of  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  particular  church  or  denomination.  It  does  not 
say  that  religious  instruction  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  given,  but  that, 
if  given,  it  must  be  undenominational  in  character.  To  give 
religious  instruction  which  is  not  denominational  is  not  an  easy 
task,  and  the  following  regulations  made  by  the  school  board 
of  London  are  a  good  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  : 

"  In  schools  provided  by  the  board  the  Bible  shall  be  read  and  there  shall  be 
given  such  explanations,  and  such  instruction  therefrom,  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  of  morality  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children, 
provided  always  that  in  such  explanations  and  instruction,  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  sections  7  and  14,  be  strictly  observed  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  in  any  such  schools  to  attach 
children  to  any  particular  denomination.  ...  In  all  schools  provision  may  be 
made  for  giving  effect  to  the  following  resolutions  of  the  board  passed  on  July 
26, 1871 — (i)  That  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  existing  elementary 
schools  provision  may  be  made  for  offering  prayer  and  using  hymns  in  schools 
provided  by  the  board  at  the  time  or  times  when,  according  to  section  7  (2)  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  religious  observances  may  be  '  practised  ' ;  (2)  That 
the  arrangements  for  such  religious  observances  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers  and  managers  of  such  school,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board  by  the 
teachers,  managers,  parents,  or  ratepayers  of  the  district,  provided  always  that 
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In  the  offering  of  any  prayers,  and  in  the  use  of  any  hymns,  the  provisions  of 
sections  7  and  14  be  strictly  observed  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit." 

It  may  be  added  that  in  a  dispute  which  arose,  the  Board  of 
Education  decided,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  not, 
but  that  the  teaching  of  that  part  of  the  Church  Catechism 
known  as  "The  Duties,"  was,  an  act  in  contravention  of  the 
regulations. 

As  regards  non-provided  schools,  section  7  (6)  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  enacts: 

"  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authorit^Jiall,  as  regards  its  character,  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  managers :  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  affect 
any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior  ecclesiastical 
or  other  denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  bishop 
or  authority  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed." 

This  has  been  termed  the  "  Kenyon-Slaney  "  Clause,  from  the 
name  of  the  member  who  raised  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

As  regards  schools  which  are  not  elementary,  and  not "  pro- 
vided/1 section  2  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  empowers  the  local 
education  authority  "  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary/'  and  section  4  provides  that  in  the 
application  of  this  money  the  said  authority — 

"  Shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  or  worship 
or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school, 
college,  or  hostel  aided  but  not  provided  " 

by  them.  Such  institutions,  therefore,  are  free  to  do  as  they  like. 
But  in  the  case  of  such  an  institution  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  no  pupil  shall,  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief, 
be  excluded  from  it,  or  placed  in  an  inferior  position  in  it,  and 
"  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  de- 
nomination shall  be  taught  in  it,"  except  in  cases  where,  at  the 
request  of  the  parents,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  the  local  education 
authority,  religious  instruction  is  allowed  by  the  said  authority, 
"  provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  preference 
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shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination/'  In  a  school  or 
college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained  by,  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  under  this  part  of  the  Act,  no  scholar  shall  be 
required  to  attend  any  Sunday  school  or  place  of  religious  worship, 
or  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  and  the  times 
for  religious  worship  or  instruction  shall  be  conveniently  arranged 
for  the  withdrawal  of  any  scholar. 

As  regards  endowed  schools,  it  is  provided  by  sections  15, 16, 19, 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  that  the  scheme  of  administra- 
tion of  any  endowed  day  school  shall  provide  that  the  parent  of 
any  scholar  attending  such  school  may  claim  for  him  exemption 
from  religious  observance  or  instruction.  In  the  case  of  an  en- 
dowed boarding-school,  if  a  parent  desires  the  same  exemption 
for  his  child,  and  if  those  in  charge  of  the  boarding-house  are  not 
willing  to  allow  it,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  to 
make  provision  for  the  child  attending  the  school  and  having  such 
exemption  as  a  day  scholar.  The  provision  as  to  a  boarding- 
school  does  not  apply  where  the  school  is  part  of  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  or  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation 
the  scholars  are  to  be  instructed  according  to  the  doctrines  of  any 
particular  denomination. 

In  the  case  of  children  sent  to  reformatories,  industrial  schools, 
and  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  or  defective  children,  it  is  provided 
by  section  66  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  section  8  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  and  section  12  of 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act, 
1899,  that  children  shall,  when  practicable,  be  sent  to  schools 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  of  their 
parents. 

The  above  elaborate  provisions  regarding  religious  instruction 
in  England  show  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  subject.  In 
Scotland  there  is  no  such  difficulty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  position  of  the  twro  countries  as  regards  this  question.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  where 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions  have  always  been  of  great 
importance,  the  religious  education  difficulty  would  have  been 
greater  than  in  England ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  primary 
reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  in  Scotland  an  enormous  majority 
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of  the  people  hold  the  same  religious  creed — namely  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  whereas  in  England,  though  a  majority  hold 
the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Nonconformists  form  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  nation  than  Episcopalians  do  in 
Scotland.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  about  the  kind  of  religious 
teaching  which  the  great  majority  of  Scottish  parents  desire  for 
their  children.  But  the  question  would  never  have  been  peacefully 
settled  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  been,  if  the  majority  had  not  been 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  Ought  not  the  same  principle 
to  have  been  applied  to  England,  even  although  the  majority 
there  is  not  so  large  as  it  is  in  Scotland  ?  The  system  in  Scotland 
is  simply  this — that  a  school  board  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
in  every  parish,  and  that  that  board  can  establish  any  religious 
instruction  or  observance  they  like  in  the  board  schools,  parents 
being  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  children  from  such 
instruction  or  observance.  The  preamble  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1872  says  : 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom,  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland,  to  give 
instruction  in  religion  to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruction 
so  given,  but  with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  advan- 
tages of  the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  not  receive  such  instruction, 
and  it  is  expedient  that  the  managers  of  public  schools  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
continue  the  said  custom :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,"  etc. 

Section  68  carries  this  preamble  into  effect,  and  provides  that  in 
every  board  school  and  voluntary  school  a  child  may  be  with- 
drawn from  religious  instruction  or  observance.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  an  elector  may  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate. 
The  result  of  this  "  cumulative  vote  "  is  that  a  religious  minority, 
such  as  the  Episcopalians  or  Roman  Catholics,  can  always  ensure 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  representatives  on  the  school  board. 
But  if  the  Episcopal  or  Roman  Catholic  ratepayers  in  a  parish 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  they  can  secure  the  return  of  a  board 
pledged  to  give  Episcopal  or  Roman  Catholic  teaching  in  the 
board  schools.  In  at  least  one  parish  in  the  West  Highlands  the 
majority  of  ratepayers  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  accordingly  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  board  is  elected,  and  the  teaching  and 
religious  observances  in  the  board  school  are  Roman  Catholic. 
Church  or  voluntary  schools  in  Scotland  share  in  the  annual  Par- 
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liamentary  grant,  but  get  nothing  from  the  rates.  The  number 
of  children  in  voluntary  schools  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
number  in  board  schools,  and  the  number  of  the  former  has 
decreased  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1872.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  children  in  voluntary 
schools  has  largely  increased  since  1870.  When  these  two  Acts 
were  passed  many  people  were  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
no  religious  instruction  or  observance  in  public  or  board  schools, 
and  that  religious  teaching  should  be  left  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
different  Churches.  Accordingly,  both  the  English  and  the  Scot- 
tish Acts  were  framed  so  as  to  give  every  facility  for  the  exclusion 
of  religious  instruction  from  board  schools.  But  both  countries 
have  shown  that  they  are  determined  to  have  religious  instruction 
in  their  schools.  In  Scotland  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single 
board  school  where  religious  instruction  of  some  kind  is  not  given, 
such  instruction  being  almost  invariably  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  England  such  religious  teaching  as  is  allowed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  is  usually  given,  but  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  finding  themselves  debarred  by  that 
clause  from  having  their  own  distinctive  teaching  in  board  schools 
resolutely  determined  to  increase  their  own  church  schools.  Al- 
ready, even  in  1870,  the  number  of  them  was  very  large,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  up  to  that  time  the  country  owed  its  edu- 
cation to  the  churches  and  not  to  the  State.  Though  grants-in-aid 
were  given  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  by  the  State.  In  this  respect 
Scotland  compared  favourably  with  England,  for  so  long  ago  as 
1696  it  was  ordained  by  the  Scots  Parliament  that  a  school  should 
be  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed,  by  the  owners  of 
land  in  every  parish.  Up  to  1870,  the  churches  had,  in  England, 
done  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  at  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  in  that  year  there  were  no  fewer  than  8,281  church  or  voluntary 
schools,  and  1,693,000  children  attending  them.  It  was  thought 
that  as  the  State  had  now  undertaken  the  duty  of  providing 
education,  the  number  of  church  schools  would  at  once  diminish. 
On  the  contrary,  between  1870  and  1902  they  almost  doubled. 
In  1902  the  number  of  church  schools  was  14,319,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  them  was  over  three  millions,  virile  the 
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annual  contributions  in  support  of  the  schools  had  increased  from 
£418,000  in  1870  to  £883,000  in  1902.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
true  cause  of  this  liberality  was  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause,  which 
prevented  the  majority  having  their  own  religious  teaching  in  board 
schools.  They  were  therefore  driven  to  supply  schools  of  their  own. 
If  the  Scottish  system  had  been  carried  out  in  England  in  1870 
the  result  would  have  been  that  church  schools  would  have  greatly 
decreased,  while  board  schools  would  have  increased.  In  most 
parishes  in  England  the  Episcopal  Church  would  have  secured  a 
majority  on  the  board,  and  the  teaching  in  the  schools  would 
have  been  Episcopal,  while  in  Wales,  and  in  a  certain  number  of 
English  parishes,  the  teaching  would  have  been  Nonconformist. 
But  after  the  enormous  increase  of  church  schools  up  to  1902, 
the  adoption  of  that  system  was  impracticable.  It  was  impossible 
to  confiscate  the  14,319  voluntary  schools,  and  turn  them  into 
board  schools.  It  was  also  impossible  to  leave  the  voluntary 
schools  in  a  state  of  inefficiency  for  want  of  funds.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  give  them  a  share  of  the  rates,  at  the  same 
time  admitting  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  to  a  share  of 
the  management.  Hence  the  difficulties  and  the  heart-burnings 
which  have  arisen  between  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Nonconformists  on  the  other. 
The  Nonconformists  object  to  the  taking  of  money  from  the  rates 
for  the  support  of  denominational  schools,  and  require  that  all 
teachers  should  be  appointed  without  regard  to  his  or  her  religious 
persuasion.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches  reply 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  schools  efficient  without  aid  from 
the  rates,  and  that  it  is  a  mockery  to  ask  a  teacher  to  teach  a 
creed  which  he  does  not  believe  in.  Hitherto  attempts  to  amend 
the  Act  of  1902,  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
Nonconformists,  have  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature,  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  Act  of  1902  will  remain 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  Ireland  the  system  of  education  has  been  well  described 
as  "  frankly  denominational.1'  Education  in  that  country  has 
been  regulated  chiefly  by  Government  administration,  and  very 
little  by  statutory  interference.  In  1831,  after  various  commis- 
sions had  reported  on  the  subject,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
m— -15 
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a  sum  of  £30,000  (which  had  previously  been  given  to  certain 
philanthropic  educational  societies)  "  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  people/'  After  this  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  a  board  of  seven  unpaid  members, 
called  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  This 
board,  which  has  continued  ever  since,  distributes  grants  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  to 
public  elementary  schools.  No  fundamental  rule  may  be  altered 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A 
"  patron  "  is  recognised  in  every  school  receiving  assistance  from 
the  board.  He  is  the  local  manager,  generally  a  priest  or  minister, 
and  appoints  and  dismisses  teachers.  The  schools  receive  no 
assistance  from  the  rates,  and  are  supported  by  imperial  grants, 
and  by  subscriptions  or  endowments.  Accordingly,  the  rate- 
payers have  no  control  over  them.  The  regulations  regarding 
religious  instruction  have  differed  from  time  to  time.  Since  1866 
the  rule  has  been  that — 

"  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged  that  each  school  shall  be  open  to 
children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  au- 
thority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious 
instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove  ;  and  that  the  time  for 
giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords." 

No  Protestant  child  may  remain  for  religious  instruction  given  by 
a  Catholic,  and  no  Catholic  child  may  remain  for  that  given  by  a 
member  of  any  other  denomination,  unless  the  parent  has  re- 
quested it  in  writing.  The  Commissioners  have  always  held  to 
their  system  of  endeavouring  to  have  schools  with  combined  secular 
and  separate  religious  instruction,  and  where  the  school  belongs  to 
one  denomination  have  given  a  right  of  entry  to  other  denomina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  own  religion.  But  the 
Irish  people,both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  shown  their  deter- 
mination to  have  separate  schools,  where  both  the  teachers  and 
the  children  belong  to  their  own  denomination  respectively,  and 
where  what  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  atmosphere  "  is  exclu- 
sively Catholic  or  Protestant,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  In  1901,  of  531,000  Catholic  children  in  Ireland  attending  school,  two-thirds 
were  attending  national  schools  taught  exclusively  by  Catholic  teachers,  at  which 
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no  Protestant  children  were  in  attendance.  Nearly  all  the  remaining  third  were 
in  schools  in  which  there  were  a  few  Protestant  children,  but  no  Protestant 
teachers.  Less  than  two  per  cent,  were  at  schools  in  which  any  of  the  teachers 
were  Protestants.  Yet  in  all  these  schools  the  absence  of  children  during  religious 
teaching  of  another  denomination  was  enforced,  as  far  as  the  National  Board 
could  enforce  it  "  (Graham  Balfour's  Educational  Systems,  p.  109). 

(5)  Free  Education  and  Meals. — The  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1891,  provided  an  imperial  grant  in  relief  of  fees  of  ten  shillings 
a  year  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  at  any  public  elementary 
school  in  England  and  Wales.  The  great  majority  of  these  schools, 
both  provided  and  unprovided,  are  therefore  now  free,  and  free 
public  elementary  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all  children 
for  whom  it  is  desired.  The  same  advantage  was  conferred  on 
Scotland  by  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  on 
Ireland  by  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892. 

In  1906  a  further  step  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  children  by 
the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  which  empowers  a 
local  education  authority  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  supply 
of  meals  to  children  attending  their  schools,  by  "  furnishing  such 
land,  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  and  such  officers  and 
servants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  organisation,  preparation, 
and  service  of  such  meals."  The  food  may  be  supplied  by  any 
outside  philanthropic  agency.  But  if  the  local  education  authority 
resolve  that  any  of  the  children — 

"  Are  unable  by  reason  of  lack  of  food  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  education 
provided,  and  if  no  funds  other  than  public  funds  are  available,  they  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pay  the  cost  of  such  food,  but  the  cost 
must  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny 
in  the  pound." 

The  local  education  authority  may  charge  the  cost  of  the  meal 
to  the  parent  "  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  parent  is  unable 
by  reason  of  circumstances,  other  than  his  own  default,  to  pay  the 
amount,"  and  may  repay  the  cost  of  food  obtained  from  the  parent 
to  any  outside  agency  who  have  supplied  it. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  in  the  same  way  authorises 
expenditure  from  the  school  rate  for  the  cost  of  providing  meals, 
but  not  for  the  cost  of  the  food  itself.  The  school  board,  however, 
if  satisfied  that  the  parent  is  unable  by  reason  of  poverty  or  ill- 
health— 
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"  To  supply  sufficient  and  proper  food  or  clothing  for  the  child,  or  to  give  the 
child  the  necessary  personal  attention  .  .  .  shall  make  such  provision  for  the 
child  out  of  the  school  fund  as  they  deem  necessary." 

This  Act  also  empowers  a  school  board  to  provide  for  the 
medical  examination  and  supervision  of  children  within  their 
district,  and  for  this  purpose  "  may  employ  medical  officers  or 
nurses,  or  arrange  with  voluntary  agencies  for  the  supply  of  nurses, 
and  provide  appliances  or  other  requisites. " 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  provision  for  the  supply  of  meals  to 
school  children. 
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APPENDIX 

SUGGESTED  SYLLABUS   FOR  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS   AND  CHEMISTRY 

By  DR.   MACNAIR 

(See  page  87) 

(Suitable  for  a  three  years'  course  with  four  or  five  hours  per  week.) 

Length. — The  metre  rule — Measurement  of  lines  in  inches  and  centimetres — Hence  number 
of  centimetres  in  one  inch — Discussion  of  results  got  when  using  a  short  line  (say  one 
inch)  and  a  long  one  (say  30  inches) — Proportional  accuracy  and  percentage  error — 
Measurement  of  curved  lines — Distance  along  a  road  on  a  map — Determination  of  the 
value  of. 

Area. — The  square  centimetre,  square  millimetre,  etc. — Number  of  square  centimetres  in 
one  square  inch — Surface  area  of  solids. 

Volume. — The  cubic  inch  and  cubic  centimetre  to  be  made  of  stout  paper — Volumes  of  rect- 
angular blocks  by  measurement,  and  by  displacement  of  a  liquid — The  "  Eureka  can  " 
— The  graduated  cylinder — The  "  pin  method  "  of  finding  volumes  by  displacement — 
Volumes  of  prism  and  of  pyramid  with  equal  base  and  altitude. 

Mass. — The  gram  and  its  divisions  and  multiples — The  law  of  the  lever — Determination  of 
the  mass  of  the  cubic  centimetre  and  one  cubic  inch  of  water — Mass  of  coins  of  different 
dates,  with  graph  of  average  weight  against  age  to  show  influence  of  wear — Determination 
of  area  by  weighing  area  of  country  by  tracing  on  stout  paper  and  cutting  out  and  weighing 
against  a  square  of  the  same  paper  representing  100  or  1,000  square  miles  to  scale—- 
Renewed discussion  on  proportional  accuracy — Graphs  of  area  of  circles  compared 
with  (a)  length  of  side  and  (6)  area  of  squares  on  their  radii — Mass  of  one  gallon  of  water 
in  Ibs. 

Density — Masses  of  one  inch  or  one  centimetre  cubes  of  different  materials — Definition  of 
Density — Use  of  density  bottle  (a  2-oz.  bottle  with  a  notch  filed  in  the  stopper)  to  find 
density  of  (a)  liquids,  (6)  small  solids — Relative  density  or  specific  grav 

Density  of  Liquids. — Relative  density  of  liquids  by  balancing  columns — Results  when  the 
tubes  are  of  different  diameters — Classify  the  substances  which  have  been  tested  in  the 
order  of  their  densities. 

Flotation. — Why  do  some  bodies  float  ? — Resultant  pressure  on  a  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
its  amount  and  direction— Find  its  amount  on  (a)  a  brick  suspended  from  a  spring  balance, 
(6)  a  half-brick,  (<-)  a  block  of  wood  of  the  same  size,  (d)  inch  cubes  of  different  materials, 
and  show  that  it  depends  only  on  the  volume  of  the  immersed  solid. 

The  Principle  of  Archimedes. — The  principle  of  Archimedes  and  its  use  in  the  most  accurate 
method  of  finding  the  volume  of  a  solid  in  density  determinations — Discussion  as  to 
why  this  method  is  so  accurate — Determination  of  density  of  bodies  soluble  in  water — 
Use  of  a  sinker  in  finding  the  volume  of  a  light  body. 
Ill— 16  «9 
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Hydrometers. — The  principle  of  the  hydrometer  illustrated  by  a  test  tube  loaded  with  shot 
and  floating  in  a  graduated  cylinder — Use  of  this  to  find  (a)  the  mass  of  a  small  body, 
(6)  the  density  of  the  liquid  by  using  a  body  of  known  mass — Make  a  hydrometer — 
Density  of  a  wooden  rod  determined  from  the  proportion  immersed  when  it  floats. 

Pressure  of  the  Air. — Revision  of  experiments  with  balancing  columns — Pressure  of  different 
depths  in  a  liquid  by  using  a  J  tube  containing  mercury  or  coloured  chloroform — Weight 
of  air  shown  by  weighing  a  flask  provided  with  rubber  stopper  and  clip,  sucking  out  some 
air,  and  weighing  again — Pressure  of  air  shown  by  experiments  with  sucker,  with  air 
pump,  etc. 

The  Barometer. — Measurement  of  air  pressure  in  inches  and  centimetres  of  mercury  by  a  rough 
barometer — Calculation  of  its  amount  in  grams  per  sq.  c.m.  and  in  pounds  per  square 
inch — Rough  verification  by  measuring  with  a  spring  balance  the  pull  required  to  draw 
out  the  piston  of  an  exhausting  syringe  with  the  end  closed — Calculation  of  the  total 
weight  of  air  in  the  laboratory — Torricelli's  experiment — The  action  of  the  syphon 
and  of  various  pumps  investigated — Effect  of  increase  of  pressure  in  a  bicycle  tyre  or 
a  football — Find  (by  a  kitchen  spring  balance)  the  push  required  to  reduce  the  air  in  a 
bicycle  pump  to  half  its  volume — Find  the  area  of  the  piston  and  calculate  the  relation 
of  this  pressure  to  the  original  atmospheric  pressure — Experiments  with  Mariotte's  tube 
and  with  the  usual  Boyle's  law  apparatus  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Boyle's  law — 
Graph  of  results. 

Preliminary  Experiments  on  Heat. — Rough  experiments  to  show  expansion  of  solids  and 
liquids  when  heated — Construction  of  a  rough  thermometer — Experiments  with  it  to 
show  that  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  are  fixed  temperatures — Distinction 
between  temperature  and  quantity  of  heat  (compare  a  red-hot  needle  and  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water) — Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales — Determination  of  melting  points  of 
a  few  pure  substances  (naphthalene,  washing-soda,  "  hypo  ") — Determination  of  boiling 
points  of  pure  liquids  (benzene,  chloroform,  toluene) — Effect  of  change  of  pressure  on 
boiling  point — Boiler  explosions — Measurement  of  expansion  of  solids — Rates  for  different 
solids  compared — Expansion  of  liquids  measured  roughly  and  compared — Expansion 
of  gases,  its  enormously  greater  amount — Expansion  of  air  measured  by  Ramsay's 
method  and  in  capillary  (leadglass)  tube  with  mercury  index — Expansion  of  coal  gas 
similarly  measured  (at  several  temperatures),  leading  up  to  the  uniform  behaviour  of  all 
gases  and  to  the  law  of  Charles — Increase  of  pressure  by  heating  a  gas  at  constant  volume 
(application  of  Boyle's  law) — Anomalous  expansion  of  water. 

Chemistry. — Preliminary  exercises  in  describing  properties  (colour,  hardness,  cleavage,  be- 
haviour to  transmitted  light,  density,  geometrical  form,  etc.)  of  common  substances, 
e.g.  sulphur,  washing-soda,  granite — Difference  between  definite  substances  and  mixtures 
— Action  of  water  on  salt,  plaster  of  Paris,  sulphur — Soluble  and  insoluble  substances — 
Action  of  water  on  a  mixture,  e.g.  gunpowder — Solubility  at  different  temperatures — 
Measurement  of  solubility  of  salt,  potassium  chlorate,  sal  ammoniac,  laboratory  tem- 
perature— Crystalline  and  amorphous  substances — Recognition  of  mixtures  of  solids 
by  the  eye,  by  the  microscope  and  by  action  of  water — Mixtures  of  liquids — Rough 
separation  of  alcohol  and  water  by  fractional  distillation. 

Mixtures  and  Definite  Substances. — Characteristics  of  mixtures  and  of  pure  substances — 
Experiments  on  the  rusting  of  iron,  leading  up  to  the  separation  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  a  study  of  its  properties — Illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  by  allowing  iron  filings  to  rust  in  a  sealed  flask,  previously  weighed.  Further 
experiments  on  air,  using  phosphorus — Separation  of  the  active  constituent  of  air  by 
mercury — Levoisier's  experiment. 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. — Preparation  of  oxygen  and  study  of  its  properties — Synthesis  of  air 
and  proofs  that  it  is  a  mixture — Study  of  the  changes  that  occur  when  a  candle  burns — 
Identification  of  water  as  one  of  the  products — Separation  of  hydrogen  from  water  by 
slow  action  of  magnesium  on  cold  water,  and  by  action  of  heated  metals  on  steam — 
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Properties  of  hydrogen — Synthesis  of  water  by  combustion  of  hydrogen — Quantitative 
synthesis  in  the  endiometer — Dumas's  experiment — Water  and  air  compared  and  con- 
trasted as  typical  examples  of  :ht  mical  compound  and  mechanical  mixture. 
Chalk  as  a  Type  of  Chemical  Compound-  -Study  of  chalk— Action  of  heat— Percentage  of  weight 
lost — Properties  of  the  residue — Cause  of  loss  in  weight — Action  of  acids  on  chalk — Pro- 
perties of  gas  given  off  (Bleck's  "  fixed  air  ") — Weight  of  gas  evolved — Chalk  a  compound 
of  quicklime  and  "  fixed  air  " — Its  synthesis  from  these  materials — Comparison  of  fixed 
air  with  the  gas  produced  by  the  burning  of  a  candle — Fixed  air  an  oxide  (proof  by 
analysis  and  synthesis) — Study  of  quicklime — Its  analysis  by  heating  with  magnesium, 
and  its  synthesis  from  calcium  and  oxygen. 

Laws  of  Chemical  Combination. — The  law  of  combination  in  definite  proportions  exemplified 
in  water,  chalk,  etc.— Acid-forming  and  basic  oxides — Study  of  the  proportions  in  which 
magnesium,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  combine,  leading  to  the  idea  of  combination  in  re- 
ciprocal proportions — Equivalent  weights  of  some  common  elements — Use  of  symbols 
for  equivalent  weights — Combining  weights  either  equivalents  or  simple  multiples  of 
them  (the  reason  for  choosing  multiples  should  not  be  gone  into  at  this  stage)— Equations 
regarded  simply  as  a  shorthand  expression  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  elements  taking 
part  in  chemical  reactions — Equations  for  reactions  that  have  been  studied  (synthesis 
of  water-action  of  magnesium  on  steam,  decomposition  of  chalk,  etc.) — Study  of  salt, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorine — Study  of  carbon  and  of  combustion — The  rdle  of  carbon 
in  the  life  of  plants  and  animals. 

Further  Study  of  Heat. — Experiments  on  conduction — Effect  of  heating  test-tubes  filled 
with  water  and  mercury  (a)  at  the  top  and  (b)  at  the  bottom — Convection — Cause  of 
convection  currents — Practical  applications — Radiation — Newton's  law  of  cooling — 
Heat  measurement — Preliminary  experiments  with  a  small  constant  flame  used  to  heat 
water — Graph  of  rise  of  temperature — Repeat  with  double  quantity  of  water — Effect 
of  mixing  known  weights  of  water  at  different  temperatures — Difference  between  results 
when  hot  water  is  poured  into  cold  and  when  cold  is  poured  into  hot — Effect  of  heating 
equal  weights  of  mercury  and  water  by  the  same  shielded  flame  for  equal  times — Effect 
of  putting  equal  weights  of  different  metals  at  100°  into  100  grams  of  water  at  o°. 

Specific  Heat. — Meaning  of  Specific  Heat — Determination  of  specific  heat  by  putting  hot 
substance  into  cold  water  and  cold  substance  into  hot  water — Which  gives  more  accurate 
results,  and  why  ? — Temperature-tune  graph  of  result  of  heating  ice  by  small  constant 
flame — Meaning  of  horizontal  portion — Determination  of  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice — 
Similar  experiments  on  the  change  of  water  into  steam. 
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